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Seventy years have now passed since the publication of 
the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. Meantime its principal doctrines have been admit- 
ted as true, not only by the men of the closet, but by emi- 
nent statesmen, and great nations, who have carried them 
into practice. In free countries, the chief questions, which 
divide parties, depend for their resolution, on the principles 
of Political Economy. Nearly all the arguments which 
have resounded in our legislative halls, and on our hustings, 
for the last twenty years, for and against the Bank and the 
Independent Treasury, the Protective System and Free'Trade 
are professedly drawn from this science. ‘The interests of 
party will, of course, induce very opposite representationseven 
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of the traths of abstract science: yet with all proper allow- 
ance for this cause, it is not a little surprising how widely 
different are the opinions whieh distinguished men have 
maintained, and that, with nearly equal success, before the 
people. It indicates great uncertainty and ignorance in the 
public mind, and arises in part from the variances, which 
however are more apparent than real, amongst the masters 
of the science themselves. The Tariff question has been 
argued almost exclusively as one of price, and yet, simple as 
this inquiry seems to be, the most serious differences exist, 
some comtending that price is wholly regulated by the ratio 
between the demand and supply, others, by the cost of pro- 
duction, and scarcely any two agree what that cost is. 
Such a state of things could not exist, were a few principles 
distinctly agreed upon, and firmly fixed in the public mind. 

The Tariff question is not merely one of price, but has, 
like most great public questions, an important connexion 
with the distribution of weaith amongst the classes of socie- 
ty. ‘That so few of our public speakers have considered it 
in this light, is another proof that the very foundations of a 
science, so much appealed to, are generally unknown, or what 
is almost as bad, superficially known. It has aceordingly 
seemed to us an appropriate time to call the public attention 
to those elementary truths, on which depend the laws of 
price, and of the distribution of wealth. We cannot be fit- 
ted to practice a science, except by a diligent study, and 
mental assimilation, so to speak, of its first principles. 

Some persons have accused Political Economy of confoun- 
ding the wealth and weal of nations, for, say they, while its 
name embraces the whole science of government, it is occu- 
pied only with the nature and causes of wealth ; the inference 
is plain that pecuniary considerations are to be the sole guides 
of the statesman. It is true, that such is the etymological 
meaning of the name ; but, like many other words, its sig- 
nification has been so narrowed down as to apply only’to 
the science, which exhibits the laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth. No one pretends that these laws are 
the only elements of Political Philosophy. 

If any Political Economists appear to justify this objec- 
tion to their science, by advancing its conclusions, as the 
exclusive rules of government, their error has been fostered 
by attending too little to that branch of the science, which 
treats of distribution. The production and amount of wealth 
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is not so important to a nation, as the manner in which it is 
distributed among the several classes of society. It is this, 
which chiefly affects the national welfare, and concerns the 
justice of government; it is, so to speak, the spiritual side of 
Political Economy ; for while the production and accumula- 
tion of wealth immediately interests the cupidity of man, on 
its division and distribution more directly depend his rela- 
tions to his fellow beings, and the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions which they beget. ‘Though the useful and the right 
coincide in this case, as in most others ; though the most 
rapid increase of national wealth will usually be accompa- 
nied by the justest distribution ; yet our views of government 
are apt to be warped, as we have the ove or the other object 
chiefly in view. 

We propose to exhibit the laws of the distribution of 
wealth in such a condensed form, as our limits demand, and 
to compare the opinions of the principal writers. We hope 
to show the origin of their differences, and to determine how 
far they affect the certainty of the science by inquiring to 
what common basis of truth they shouid be referred. By 
arranging our investigation, so as to show the natural growth 
of the ideas, and the order in which they should spring from 
each other, it will be easier to avoid errors, and to detect 
them, if committed. 

On the very threshold of the science, we are surprised at 
the varions definitions of wealth. This, of itself, proves 
that our results cannot, as in Mathematics, be founded on 
definitions ; the premises are more complex. The largest 
definition of wealth embraces all the objects of human de- 
sire ; but this would plainly launch us forth into the great 
ocean of universal knowledge, and we should have to in- 
vestigate the nature of the mind, all its affections and 
desires, and all their moral and metaphysical relations, 
before we could reach any conclusion. Define wealth as 
we may, we naturally connect it with the ideas of possession 
and acquisition, or to use the terms of our science, of pro- 
duction and distribution. Viewed from this point, the objects 
of human desire either are supplied gratuitously in unlimi- 
ted quantities by nature, or can be procured only by the 
exertion of some toil or labor, which word we use in its 
largest sense, as applicable to all kinds of exertion, whether 
physical or mental. The latter class only can be the sub- 
jects of production and distribution, and consequently of 
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our science, for there can be no motive to produce by our 
toil, what Nature bestows without it. Now this act of pro- 
duction necessarily implies human labor, which may act 
either alone, or by the aid of some natural power or agent; 
and in the latter case, it may act either with or without some 
instrument, which must itself be the production or acquisi- 
tion of former labor. A song may be said to be the pro- 
duction of labor acting alone, though even in that case, the 
sounds could not be produced without the aid of the air, 
which we may regard as a natural agent. The instruments, 
by whose intervention, labor operates on the powers of 
nature, are called capital ; they consist of the food, which 
supports the laborer during his work, machinery, &c.— 
Such in all times and countries are the agents of production ; 
they form three great natural classes, laborers, capitalists 
or owners of capital, and owners of the natural agents, 
where these are capable of appropriation. These classes 
have their origin in the conditions, to which the Creator has 
subjected human existence, and we cannot suppose them 
changed, without a change in the whole constitution of 
nature. Our science, therefore, must determine the propor- 
tions in which wealth, the joint production of these agen- 
cies, is distributed amongst them. This is the primary object 
of that branch of science, with which we are now engaged. 
The various ways in which these classes are blended togeth- 
er, and their relations changed by laws and social institu- 
tions, form a subject of inquiry, secondary in scientific order, 
though scarcely in importance. 

The share of wealth, (and we shall confine this term to 
such objects, as are produced in whole or in part by labor,) 
which falls to labor, as its reward for aiding in production, 
is called wages ; what remains to capital, after replacing 
out of its share such portions as are actually consumed ‘or 
destroyed in the operation, is called profits ; and what is 
paid to the owner of the natural agent for its use, receives 
the name of rent. This last term is often used in common 
speech in a more restricted sense, and confined to the price 
paid for the use of land alone. 

Wages, profits, and rents must each be made up of one or 
more commodities, of which it will happen that some have 
more, and others less than they desire. It has been amply 
proved by Dr. Smith, that the application of labor and 
capital to any separate branches of production, or the divis- 
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ion of labor, is necessary for any large production. In 
such a state of things, the receivers of wages, profits or rents 
can obtain the objects of their desires, or such a fair propor 
tion of the wealth of society, as their productive agency 
entitles them to, only by exchange. Whatever may be the 
quantity of any particular commodity which falis to wages, 
profits or rents, we cannot ascertain its proportion to the 
whole production of society, unless we know the quantity 
of all other commodities it will command in exchange. 
Therefore we must, in the outset, inquire into the laws of 
value, or rather of exchangeable value, for we cannot say 
what wages, profits or rents are, unless we know the value 
of the commodities in which they consist. The necessity 
of this preliminary investigation is still more apparent, when 
we reflect that capital, as well as profits, is composed of 
various commodities, which are usually different in kind in 
either instance ; thus the food, which the labourer consumes, 
and the machinery, by which he is assisted, are usually 
different from the productions of his employment, as raw 
cotton, cloths, iron, &c. How then can any relation between 
profits and capital be established, unless we can discover a 
ratio between the various commodities, in which they con- 
sist, that is, their relative or exchangeable value ? 

The price or exchangeable value of any commodity is 
the quantity of all other commodities for which it will ex- 
change. Its money price is the quantity of that particular 
commodity, called money, for which it will exchange. Its 
market price is the quantity of other articles it actually does 
exchange for, at any given time and place: it may either be 
a monopoly price, as when it is affected by some natural 
or artificial restraint, or it may be free, affected only by the 
laws of nature. We shall always use the term in the latter 
sense, unless we specially express ourselves otherwise. 

The market price of any commodity is always determined 
by the ratio between the demand for it, and the supply, at 
the given time and place. Increase the demand, while the 
supply remains the same, or diminish the supply while the 
demand remains the same, and the market-price will rise, 
as it will fall from the opposite causes. If the supply and 
demand are proportionally increased or diminished, the 
market price will remain the same. It can never rise or fall 
without some change in the ratio of demand and supply. 
Demand does not mean merely the will to buy, for, as has 

i* 
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justly been observed, every peasant may be said, in this sense, 
to have a demand for a coach and six; but it implies also 
the ability, which depends on the quantity of other commo- 
dities the purchaser has to offer in exchange, and of which 
the seller is in want. In a smal! market it may happen that 
two commodities are present in large supplies, yet there may 
be no exchange, for neither of the owners may want the 
the goods of the other. This can scarcely happen where 
money is used as the instrument of exchanges, and in those 
large free markets which are created by the progress of 
society. ‘The dependence of price on demand and supply, 
is nowhere more beautifully demonstrated than in the 
Wealth of Nations.* 

But we cannot stop here; the object of our inquiry is 
only removed a step farther, to the causes which affect the 
relation of the supply to the demand. For these, we can- 
not fal! back on human wants and desires, which would be 
to abandon our science for the wide fields of moral and 
metaphysical inquiry ; for these wants may beget the will 
to purchase, but they do not furnish the ability, still less the 
supply of the object to be purchased. The basis of all 
value is truly an adaptation to the wants and desires of man, 
but that only can have exchangeable value, which is capable 
of transfer or exchange. Hence mental or personal gifts, 
which cannot be transferred, however much they may be de- 
sired, have no exchangeable value, though the right to their 
use, which is sometimes capable of assignment, may have. If 
a commodity is adapted to human wants, and so has intrin- 
sic value, oras Dr. Smith calls it, value in use, and is at 
the same time capable of transfer, it is capable of having 
exchangeable value ; yet it can have no such actual value, 
unless there be some motive to give other commodities in 
exchange for it, and this there cannot be, unless it requires 
some toil or labor to produce or appropriate it to our use. 
Air, however useful, has no exchangeable value, because no 
one will give any portion of his possessions or wealth for 
that, which it costs him no labor to acquire. Few things 
can have greater intrinsic value, or value in use, than water, 
and it is capable of transfer ; yet in most places it has little 
or no exchangeable value, because every one is supplied 
with as much as he can want with little or no labor. 


* See particularly Book I., Chap. 7. 
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This motive to exchange will supply the measure by which 
the exchange will be made, for the producers of any com- 
modity will never be contented to give, for any other com- 
modity, the produce of more of their labor than it would 
cost them directly to produce it, and not being contented, 
they could soon change the market price by diverting a 
portion of their own labor to the production of that other 
commodity, and so changing the ratio of the supplies of 
the two commodities and the demand for them. There 
might be some difficulty in this process, which would be 
slow, where an uneducated laborer was the sole productive 
agent ; but it must be easy where capital concurs in produc- 
tion, and this power of easily commandirg a fair price for 
his productions is one of the many advantages, which the 
laborer derives from the concurrence of the capitalist in pro- 
duction. [et us illustrate our reasoning by supposing that 
in the production of a commodity, A costs a of labor, and 
B the same, and that the supply of A is so small and of 
B so large that A exchanges in market for 2B. The pro- 
ducer of B there gives 2 a of his labor for a of another's, 
He could obtain A with less toil and labor by producing it 
himself, than by producing 2 B to exchange for it. With 
aof his labor he can produce A, and still have the other a 
to produce B if he wishes it, or another A. Consequently 
the supply of B will bediminished and that of A increased, 
until in the market A exchanges for B. Were this course 
pursued, until it exchanged for less than B, as 4 B, then 
the same motives would affect the producers of A, as before 
affected those of B, and the market price of A would again 
rise, until it exchanged for B. ‘This would be the point of 
repose about which the market-price would oscillate, and it 
would conform to this average or natural price with the 
greater rapidity, certainty, and steadiness, as the market was 
freer and larger, and the society more intelligent and active. 

This is so plain that it would never have been disputed, 
but for a confusion of ideas, which arose from the fact that 
capital and natural agents concur with labor in production. 
A very simple analysis will show that this does not alter 
the case. Capital, as we before said, is made up of various 
commodities, and their exchangeable value must be deter- 
mined by the labor of production, or by the labor and capi- 
tal so employed. But this capital was itself produced by 
labor and capital, and so on till we come to the last capital, 
which was produced by laboralone. It may be said that we 
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do not reach this, until we return to the origin of society, but 
the question is not what labor it formerly cost to produce, but 
what it actually now would cost. Take the example, used by 
Say and McCulloch, of the watch, or any other commodity ; 
in analysing the capital necessary to produce it, we must find 
that capital capable of being produced, and actually produced, 
by labor and the powers of nature alone, either directly or 
indirectly. Abstract from the watch, the labor of the me- 
chanic, and what have we but a few grains of gold, pro- 
duced by labor from the mine or natural agent. It may be 
said that MeCulloch did not consider the coin or capital 
which supports the mechanic, and must be advanced to him 
during the operation. But is not that coin, as well as the 
implements which aid in producing it, the production of 
labor and natural agents? When the hunter employs one 
month in making a bow and arrows, and the next month in 
using them, as capital, to kill deer, the deer are as much the 
acquisitions of labor, as if he had employed both months in 
killing them without the aid of his implements; the only 
difference is that his labor probably will be more productive 
in one form than the other. Theconcurrence of capital in 
production does not alter our conclusions as to price ; are 
they changed by the concurrence of natural agents ? 

If such agents are unlimited in quantity, all equally con- 
venient, and equally productive, to every new application 
of labor, they will never be appropriated, and will never 
yield rent, for no one will pay a price for the use of what 
nature supplies to him without cost or limit. In this case, 
the use of natural agents in production cannot affect ex- 
changeable values. But let us suppose that the natural 
agent necessary for the production of any commodity, A, 
is limited in quantity, and that society wants more of A 
than can be produced. There is in this case a natural limit 
on the supply of A, and the demand may so increase as to 
raise and maintain its market price above the natural price, 
that is, to make it exchange for other commodities which it 
costs more labor to produce. Thisis what we have called 
a monopoly price. If there were other natural agents which 
produced the same article, but at a greater cost of labor, then 
the monopoly price could not rise higher than the natural 
price at which these new agents of inferior productive 
power could furnish the commodity. This will be shown 
at greater length when we come to consider the subject of 
rent. 
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Therefore when we say that the labor of production is 
the measure of exchangeable value, or rather of that average 
exchangeable value, about which actual exchangeable values 
are constantly oscillating, we do not mean only the direct 
labor employed, but also the labor necessary to produce the 
capital employed ; we do not mean the labor necessary to 
produce the commodity on the most productive natural 
agent; but on the least productive class of agents, which it 
is necessary to use to obtain the supply required by society. 
Moreover we expressly except the case of a monopoly price, 
though it may be remarked that there are very few commo- 
dities, and those comparatively unimportant, whose produc- 
tion is absolutely limited in amount. 

With these limitations, it may be safely assumed that the 
labor it costs to produce any commodity is the measure of 
its average exchangeable value, and that the market price 
of any article is so regulated by demand and supply, as to 
tend to conformity with the natural price, that is, such a 
quantity of any other article as it cost the same labor to 
produce. 

We must be cautious to observe that the labor of produc- 
tion is not itself the natural price, but the measure of the 
natural price, the standard by which the commodity pro- 
duced is compared with any other commodity, and a natu- 
ral value or ratio established between them. Much error 
and useless argument have arisen from overlooking this 
distinction. 

In the statement of our subject, we observed that the pro- 
ductions of society were divided, as wages, profit, and rents, 
amongst the laborers, the capitalists, and the owners of the 
natural agents or powers. It follows that the absolute 
amount, which falls to each class, will depend on the whole 
amount of production, and will be large or small, as that 
is large or small. What this amount is, must depend not 
only on the present productiveness of labor, but on the man- 
ner in which it has been employed in past times, the amount 
it has produced, and the portion of that production it has 
saved and accumulated. These considerations and ques- 
tions belong to that branch of the science, which treats of 
the production of wealth ; we are now occupied only with 
its distribution, or the relative, not the absolute amount of 
wages, profits, and rents. It is the proportion they bear to 
each other, which we are interested in determining. 
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It will simplify the inquiry very much, if we suppose 
the natural agents to be free, which will happen when they 
are unlimited in quatity, and yield equal returns to every 
new application of labor. In such a case, there will be no 
rent, or at all events, the proportion it bears to the whole 
production must remain constant. Our attention will thus 
be confined to profits and wages, and we shall separately 
consider the modifications to which they are subject from 
the introduction of rent. 

It would be inaccurate to regard the productions of society 
as divided into two shares, one going to the laborer and the 
other to the capitalist. In reality, we find that the capitalist 
employs the laborer and advances his wages before his ex- 
ertions have yielded the desired production. When this 
is obtained, the whole belongs to the capitalist ; a part re- 
places the capital employed and consumed in the work of 
production, and the balance is his profits. It is true that 
the part which replaces the capital, must be the equivalent 
of what was advanced to the laborer as wages, but it is not 
identical with it, and great confusion has been occasioned 
by so considering it. This has induced some authors, as 
we shall see hereafter, to consider profits as a deduction 
from wages, and to regard the interests of the capitalist and 
laborer as antagonistical. Strange, if God had so constituted 
the two great classes of society that they were, of necessity, 
natural enemies! What is true of individual capitalists, in 
this instance, is true of all capitalists. Their capital em- 
ploys labor; the whole.production belongs to them, a part 
replaces the capital employed and consumed, and the bal- 
ance is profits, which will be large or small, as labor is more 
or less productive. Let us bear in mind this essential dis- 
tinction between profits and wages; profits relate only to 
the growth or increase of capital from period to period, 
while wages refer to its present distribution and division 
in order to production. 'The whole mass of the productions 
of society depends on the amount of its labor, supposing 
the productive powers of that labor to remain constant, an 
will increase at the same rate, whether we suppose wages 
high or low, for wages could be only high or low, while 
the supply of labor was the same, because a smaller oT 
larger portion of capital was hoarded. But to hoard fixed 
capital would be to diminish the productive powers of labor, 
and circulating capital consisting of food, cloths, &c. can- 
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not be hoarded except for very short periods, nor can it be 
the interest of the capitalist for the moth to consume it, 
rather than the laborer. Accordingly, the amount of profits 
and their rates, or the ratio they bear to the capital employed, 
depend entirely on the productiveness of labor, provided we 
consider the whole capital and profits of society. 

It is true that individua] capitals may receive a higher 
rate of profit than the general average, or natural rate of 
profits. ‘This will happen when their productions have a 
market price higher than the natural ; in such a case, some 
other commodities must sell below their natural price, and 
their producers must receive a rate of profit lower than the 
natural rate. Capital will soon flow from the less to the 
more profitable employment, and profits will be equalized. 

The same result may be caused by a fall in the wages of 
the labor engaged in the particular employment. These 
laborers, receiving wages below the general average will, by 
passing to other more lucrative employments, diminish the 
supply in the given occupation. ‘This will tend to raise 
the wages of those who remain in it, and at the same time, 
capital will be attracted by the higher profits, and concur 
in raising wages. 

Profits, in all the various employments of capital, tend to 
an equality which they attain with the greater certainty 
and rapidity, as society is the more intelligent and civilized; 
and the same is true of wages. ‘The apparent inequalities 
which may be more frequently observed in wages than 
profits, are explained by the real or supposed advantages or 
disadvantages of particular employments, their dangers, 
difficulties, and agreeableness or disagreeableness. This 
subject has been treated by Dr. Smith with a felicity of 
manner, and force of analysis, remarkable even in him. 
The labor of a doctor is fairly entitled to higher wages 
than that of a master mechanic, who in his turn receives 
more than the common day laborer. The physician by 
Saving life, often contributes more in a day to the produe- 
tive powers of society, than the mechanic in a year. When 
the market wages, or the wages actually received in any 
employment differ from this natural proportion, labor will 
be soon diverted from those employments which are receiv- 
ing less to those which receive more, and in this way, their 
equilibrium will be restored. There is, however, a certain 
difficulty to the laborer in changing his habits of employ- 
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ment, and in the acquisition of a new trade, which prevents 
market wages from conforming to this natural equality 
with the same ease and rapidity as profits. In like manner, 
wages, in the same employment, may vary in not far dis. 
tant counties of the same State, for it is difficult to transfer 
the supply of labor from one district to another. The 
laborer will surrender much, before he severs his local ties, 
and there is no freight so costly as that of man. Rail-roads 
are said to have produced a sensible change in this regard, 
in England, and their effects on the condition of labor, are 
far from being exhausted. 

If we presuppose these apparent inequalities in the wages 
of labor, engaged in different employments, we may deter- 
mine the rate of wages at any period, by the proportion 
between the supply of labor and capital. ‘The more nume- 
rous the laborers in proportion to the capital, the smaller 
must be the dividend or wages of each individual; the 
fewer the laborers, the larger will be the dividend. What- 
ever increases capital faster than the supply of laborers, as 
when labor becomes more productive, increases the wages 
of each individual ; if labor becomes less productive, wages 
must fall, unless the rate of the increase of the supply of 
labor diminishes still more than that of capital. 

The wages of the individual laborer are a dividend of the 
whole capital, and exchangeable values of society, not mefe- 
ly of that circulating capital which consists of food, cloth- 
ing, and similar perishable necessaries of life. Let us 
suppose the capitalists or owners of wealth to have exchan- 
ged with each other, until each is possessed of exactly such 
articles, and in such proportions, as he desires, and has the 
wealth to procure. There can be no motive for farther 
exchange, and what remains for their own personal con- 
sumption must be idle, or employ laborers in the work of 
production. Common day laborers, whose wages can com: 
mand but a small share of the wealth of society, will of 
course take their dividends, wholly or chiefly, in the first 
necessaries of life, as food and clothing. ‘Those whose 
labor is of a character to command a larger reward, will 
have a considerable surplus, after satisfying their hunger, 
and clothing their bodies. This surplus, they will take in 
comforts and luxuries. Were there no such objects of de 
sire and value, they would be forced to demand their whole 
wages in the shape of food, &c. This would greatly dim- 
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inish the shares of all other classes of laborers, and soon 
reduce them to the most abject want. The market price of 
food, &c., would be raised above its natural price in relation 
to all other objects, a state of things, which, as we have 
shown, would soon correct itself, unless the supply of food, 
&c., was naturally or artificially limited. We have betore 
spoken of the consequences of such a limitation, and will 
again discuss it farther on. 

Our conclusions are not affected by the varying propor- 
tions of fixed and circulating capital. Fixed capitals are as 
much parts of the exchangeable values of society, as circula- 
ting, and they are equally the objects of desire, and the fit 
rewards of such species of labor, as receive wages large 
enough to command them. ‘They only differ from circula- 
ting capitals, in that they last longer ; they are only used 
because they save labor, or, in other words, render it more 
productive. The idea that the use of machinery and fixed 
capital, diminishes the demand for labor, is entirely illuso- 
ty. It may be attended with such a consequence in particu- 
lar places, when first introduced, and for a short time, but 
this effect cannot last. The use of fixed capital ultimately 
increases the demand for labor ; it costs labor to create it, to 
renew it, and to increase it. Its productions are cheapened, 
and thereby raise the value of al! other commodities, and the 
wages which they make up. The labor saved may be 
employedin producing other or new objects of desire, if no 
more of the commodity produced by the aid of fixed capital 
is required than before. But in fact, the cheapness of pro- 
duction always causes an increased demand, as weli as sup- 
ply, and the whole of the labor formerly employed, is not 
diverted to new channels. Nay, machinery is a substitute 
only, for bodily labor ; it cannot supersede, but rather increa- 
ses, the necessity for mental exertion, and the use of our 
talents. Were its use pushed to the ideal limit, when there 
would be no further demand for mere physical labor, the 
wealth of the world would be large enough to employ every 
One in that intellectual toil, which deservedly commands 
large rewards for its superior productive agency. 

_ We said that all the wealth which remained, after supply- 

ing the personal consumption of its owners, must either lie 

idle, or employ labor. So long as labor continues equally 

productive, there can be no motive to permit any portion of 

wealth to remain idle and unproductive. Wealth will never 
2 VOL. XI.—no. 21, 
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be hoarded to any appreciable amount, except under a bad 
government, which renders the returns of labor and capital 
uncertain and insecure. It is improper to consider, as un- 
productive or idle, the wealth which employs menial ser- 
vants to the extent that they save the time of the employer, 
and permit him to devote his whole energies to more impor- 
tant occupations. ‘There could be no statesmen, no mer- 
chants, master manufacturers, or laborers, whose toils were 
mental, were there no menials to’ save their time from the 
satisfaction of mere physical necessities; in this point of 
view, menial servants may be amongst the most productive of 
laborers. Nor can the capital which employs /abor in pro- 
ducing luxuries, and works of art, as statues, pictures, and 
fine buildings, be regarded as unproductive. Such things 
are objects of desire and exehange, and if they conform to 
good taste, and are suited to wants, planted in the very 
nature of man, there will be a permanent demand for labor 
to renew and increase them. ‘There may be laborers, whose 
productions are consumed as fastascreated. Such are pub- 
lic singers, dancers, dramatic actors, and menial servants, 
kept only for luxury or ostentation. Of these we may say, 
as of objects of art ; if the demand for such labor is founded 
in an abiding want of human nature, and a wantis apt to be 
lasting in proportion as it accords with reason, it will be 
permanent, and the supply of labor will be so adjusted as to 
satisfy it. The portion of wealth which is personally con- 
sumed by its owners, without in any way employing other 
labor, must be comparatively small, and may properly be 
regarded as the wages of that species of labor which saves 
and preserves capital and wealth, for capitalists themselves, 
form part of the supply of labor in the world. It more is 
consumed in gluttony and waste, it has the same effect with 
the absolute and useless destruction of wealth. Under the 
same head, comes the capital which employs menial labor 
for purposes of senseless ostentation or luxury, or any 
other labor in the production of objects for which there is 
no real or permanent demand. Here also should be classed 
the capital whieh is employed in enterprises that fail, though 
these are sometimes only a part of the necessary cost of pro- 
duction, if we view them as experiments. It may be taken 
for granted, that society and individuals will be prevented, 
by interest, from employing any more capital in this way, 
than can be avoided. As to such portions of capital as em- 
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ploy labor in foolish luxuries and extravagancies, for which 
there is no large or permanent demand, they can only do 
so, by abstracting it from the production of objects of great- 
er intrinsic value. The wealth of society will increase less 
rapidly, or actually decrease, as the operation is extended 
farther. Objects for which there is a real, lasting, and large 
demand will be supplied in smaller quantities, while those, 
which are desired only by the depraved and ever changing 
tastes of a few, will be furnished in greater abundance. The 
self interest of society, if unimpeded by laws, will soon cor- 
rect this state of things, which cannot last where men have 
to live by their toil, and are secure in its produce. Itis the 
offspring of a society, where the few live on the plunder of the 
many; the Roman Senators, who were the greatest robbers 
the world has ever seen, committed the maddest extrava- 
gancies of luxury. The same train of remark will apply to 
extravagant personal consumption on the part of the owners 
of wealth. As we said above, the quantity they can con- 
sume without any employment of labor is, from its very 
nature, small in relation to the whole sum of wealth. The 
food they can eat, the clothes they can wear, the luxuries 
they can consume in personal use, are limited in quantity, 
and none but madmen can be supposed to destroy what they 
do not use. Wealth is possessed by its owners in various 
and unequal quantities, and this very inequality stimulates 
the small proprietor to consume less, as the large proprietor 
consumes more. ‘T'o rise in his condition, and command 
the superior enjoyments of the richer consumer, he must 
save, which he would soon cease to do at all, if he consu- 
med extravagantly. The wasteful consumption of some, is 
compensated by the frugality of others. When the natural 
laws of production and distribution are not opposed by hu- 
man laws, an extravagant, useless and unproductive con- 
sumption through all classes of society, is a moral impossi- 
bility. Could it occur, it would not change the relative 
proportions of wages and wealth, if it extended to all classes 
in the same proportion. If it was true only of the capitalist 
class, the ultimate resn!t would be that the laborers of this 
generation would be the capitalists of the next, and their 
places would be filled by the descendants of the spendthrift 
capitalists. 

A portion of the wealth of society may employ labor in 
an unproductive manner, and thus be destroyed, where the 
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State employs its revenues disadvantageously. But the 
questions connected with taxation and government expendi 
tures, are foreign to our present inquiry, and must be sepa- 
rately treated. 

Whatever be the natural proportion, which wages in dif 
ferent employments, tend to maintain to each other, they all 
depend on the wealth of society, as we have shown. As 
this wealth, or capital as it is called, when considered in 
relation to production, is large or small, the share or wages 
of the individual laborer will be large or small; if it in- 
creases faster than the supply of labor, wages will rise; if 
slower, they will fall. But it tends to increase exactly at 
the same rate, so long as labor remains equally productive, 
which we shall proceed to show. We will first remark, 
that, if the term natural price is applied to labor considered 
as a commodity, the natural price or wages of labor will be 
expressed by anything which is produced by the same or 
an equivalent productive agency. Now the whole mass of 
capital and the whole supply of labor, are both the produce 
of the former labor of society. The consumption of the 
last generation enabled it to produce at once the present 
capital and the present generation, or supply of labor ; and 
when the one exchanges for the other, they may be said to 
be at their natural price, and we have before shown, that it 
is this very exchange, which determines the average and 
general wages of each individual laborer. This use of the 
term natural price may be thought to savour more of rea- 
soning in words, than in ideas. ‘The term was first used 
in reference to the exchanges of commodities for each other; 
but when we consider all commodities together, there is 
nothing for which they can be exchanged but labor, and 
we have to strain the meaning of our terms with great cau- 
tion, when we treat labor as a commodity. We shall see 
the necessity of this explanation, when we come to consider 
the doctrines of certain authors. 

We will now return to our proposition, that the supplies 
of labor and capital will increase at the same rate, as long 
as labor remains equally productive, that is, as long as every 
new portion of labor employed, produces as much as any 
equal portion formerly employed. It is obvious that pro- 
duction will increase exactly as fast as labor in this case, 
and this is but another way of saying that capital or wealth 
increases as fast as Jabor. Any other supposition is mani- 
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festly absurd, for how can wealth be increased but by labor, 
and how can it increase faster than labor, when every addi- 
tion of labor, produces only a proportional addition of capi- 
tal? how can it increase slower, when the returns of labor 
remain exactly as great as ever ? 

If we suppose that !abor is rendered more productive by 
improved processes, or a resort to more powerful natural 
agents, than those already in use, profits, or the periodical 
increase of wealth, would of course rise ; capital would in- 
crease faster than before, since it would be able to make 
larger savings from the greater profits, without any increased 
privation, and if the supply of labor only increased as be- 
fore, wages must rise. But this would stimulate population, 
and attract labor from the idle classes of society, until the 
supply of labor again increased at an equal rate with capi- 
tal. At this point of equilibrium, wages and profits would 
tend to remain, while both had been increased by the in- 
creesed powers of production. This whole increase would 
fall neither to profits or wages, but it would ultimately go 
proportionately to both. Indeed, in the very beginning, 
the demand for labor would be increased by the prospect 
of its increased productiveness, and the capitalists would 
not only divide their actual capitals, as wages, among 
the laborers, but would give them an increase of wages in 
the shape of a credit, or promise of part of the increase of 
their productions. 

If we suppose that labor becomes less productive than it 
has been, profits must fall, and capital will increase less 
rapidly than before, and if labor continues to increase at its 
former rate, the proportion of labor to capital, will soon be 
changed, and wages will fall. But as wages fall, the pro- 
gress of population will be retarded, and the supply of labor 
and capital will again increase at an equal, but lower rate. 
The diminution in the productive powers of labor will fall 
proportionally on both wages and profits. 

Unless labour loses some of its skill and intelligence, 
which we cannot suppose ina well governed country, it 
can only become less productive, because the natural agents 
on which it operates are less productive. The effects of 
such a cause, are connected with the use of natural agents 
in production, and the price or rent paid for that use. It is 
therefore, necessary to proceed to that portion of our inquiry 
which treats of rents. 

2Q* 
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We, before remarked, that so long as the natural agents 
employed in production generally, ot those used for the pro- 
duction of any particular eommodity, are unlimited in quan- 
tity, are equally convenient to every one, and equally pro- 
ductive to equal applications of labor, there can be no motive 
to pay a price for their use. ‘There are no more valuable 
natural agents than air and heat, yet no one pays tor their 
use. But if we suppose, that the quantity is limited, or 
that some are more convenient and productive than others, 
it is obvious that there will be a contest for the right to their 
use. If this contest were permitted to run on to all its con- 
sequences, the wars and destruction of life, would involve 
a great loss of capital and labor, and would seriously impair 
the productive powers of society. The desire to avoid such 
evils, would be a sufficient reason for sustaining the right 
of property in land, one of the most important of natural 
agents, which probably had its origin in force. Society 
might either be itself the owner of the land, and lease it out, 
as in ancient Egypt and Hindoostan, or the absolute own- 
ership might be vested in individuals. 

When, as in a new country, there is an abundance of 
fertile and convenient lands, no one will pay a higher price 
for the use of the lands already appropriated, than is equiva 
lent to the cost of bringing the virgin soils into cultivation. 
But this is not a rent paid for the powers of nature, buta 
ee paid for the use of the capital invested in occupation. 

n the price paid for the use of land or of any other natural 
agent, we must distinguish two parts, one, which is paid 
for the native powers of the soil, and one for the capital 
associated with it. The former only, is rent in the techni- 
cal, scientific sense of the word. The latter, is regulated by 
the general laws of price and profits. 

If we suppose any species of natural agency to be abso- 
lutely limited in quantity, it is plain that a period may 
arrive, when the supply of the commodity it is used to pro- 
duce cannot be further increased, for when the whole quan- 
tity is in use, there can be no augmentation of its produce, 
unless improved processes of production are invented, 4 
case which we are not now considering. At such a period, 
if the demand for the commodity in question continues to 
increase, its price will be a monopoly price, limited only by 
the demand. This would afford to the capitals employed 
arate of profits higher than the average; this would in 
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turn, create a competition of capitals for the employment, 
and the excess of this rate of profits, would be paid to the 
owners of the natural agents as rent. If these owners 
were at the same time the proprietors of the capitals em- 
ployed, their gains would be composed of both profits, and 
rents, technically so called. 

If there were other natural agents of the same kind, but 
inferior in their powers of production, that is, if they yielded 
a smaller return to equal parts of labor than the agents be- 
fore used, the natural price of the commodity, as produced 
by them, would be tlie limit of its monopoly price when 
produced by the more productive agents; for no one would 
pay more for it than the cost of acquiring, by employing 
these inferior agencies. If the demand still increased, until 
all of the second class of natural powers were employed to 
bring the requisite supply, there would again be an absolute 
limit on its quantity, and the monopoly price would rise, 
until it was equal to the natural price of the commodity, 
as produced ona third and still less productive class of 
agents, if there were any such. 

As the difference between the natural and monopoly price 
formed rent in the first case, so the measure of that rent 
would be the limit of that monopoly price. This limit in 
the first case is fixed only by the demand; instances of 
this, are the lands which produce Tokay and Chambertin 
wines, the supply of which is incapable of increase, unless 
some new methods of cultivation should be discovered, In 
the second case, the monopoly price is limited by the natural 
price of the commodity produced on the inferior agents. 
The difference between this natural price and the natural 
price given by the superior agents, must all go as rent to 
the proprietors, which will equalize the profits of the capitals 
employed on the different agents. Lands employed in the 
production of corn are instances of this case. The mar- 
ket price of corn does not oscillate about the natural price 
determined by the most fertile soils, but that fixed by the 
least productive soils which have to be used to render the 
required supply. Otherwise no one could afford to cultivate 
these soils. 

It is immaterial whether we suppose the capitals, or labor, 
successively employed, to be applied to different classes of 
natural agents, differing in their productive powers, or to 
the same agents, which yet do not yield as large a return to 
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the last application, as to the first. In either case, different 
capitals would make different returns or profits ; competi- 
tion, as has been shown, would soon reduce all profits to 
the same level, and their difference would go as rent to the 
owners of the natural agents, 

When any species of natural agency is limited in quan- 
tity or productive power, it may happen that the demand of 
society will not warrant any increase of the supply of the 
commodity produced, which is purchased at an increased 
cost of labor. Noadditional capital will be applied to such 
agents, and the supply will remain as fixed as the demand, 
All the new capitals accumulated will be employed in new 
channels, or applied to natural agents which yield undi- 
minished returns. The whole labor of society will remain 
as productive as ever, and its capital will increase as fast as 
ever, though it will contain a smaller proportion of the 
commodity in question. But if the demand is so great as 
to induce the employment of labor and capital on these less 
productive agents, it is plain that the whole labor of society 
will produce proportionally less, and its capital will increase 
less rapidly. But if pepulation or the supply of labor in- 
creases as fast as formerly, wages must decline with the 
fall of profits and the diminished increase of capital, which 
will continue until population lowers its rate of increase to 
that of capital. This fall of wages will be confined to those 
species of labor which receive so large a remuneration as 
to place their members among the rich classes of society, 
provided the commodity which is produced at an increased 
cost isa Juxury for which the demand is comparatively 
smal]. ‘The poor laborer, whose wages do not enable him 
to command it, even when at its natural price, will not care 
whether its monopoly price be high or low. The richly 
paid laborer will have to sacrifice more of some other plea 
sure to attain less of this; for him it will be a mere é¢hoice 
between luxuries. But if the commodity in question isa 
necessary of life, for which there is a universal demand, its 
increased cost of production and price will press most hea 
vily on those laborers whose wages are consumed chiefly in 
necessaries, suvh as food and raiment. Where the quantity 
of food in the world, to be divided as wages among its 
inhabitants, bears a smaller ratio to their number, it matters 
not that all receive the same proportional share, every share 
will be smaller. This will nov sensibly affect those whose 
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shares were far beyond their wants, but it will involve se- 
vere hunger for those who had barely enough. If this state 
of things continues, arid the prices of food, and of the other 
necessaries of life, continue to rise, those laborers whose 
employments commanded the lowest wages will suffer more 
and more. As the price of necessaries rises higher and 
higher, they must give up more and more of the comforts 
of life, and ultimately even want for its very necessaries. 
The standard of subsistence will be lowered, and disease, 
begotten by want, will thin the population and retard its 
rate of increase. But before this result is reached, there 
will be a severe struggle to avert it, especially by those 
whose wages are not so high as to place them beyond want, 
and yet are not so low as to prevent the improvement of 
their mental powers. This struggle will stimulate the ge- 
nius of man to invent new and improved processes of pro- 
duction, which may make the inferior class of natural agents 
produce as much as the superior formerly did, or in the lan- 
guage of Swift, “make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before.” Such inventions and discoveries benefit all 
classes of society ; they reduce the natural price, because it 
costs less labor to produce ; they raise wages and profits be- 
cause capital increases more rapidly, and they even raise 
rents, because if all classes of natural agents are proportion- 
ally improved in productive power, the absolute difference 
in the amount of their productions must be greater. 

It appears therefore that the supply of labor, or popula- 
tion, increases at the same rate with capital, or the means 
of subsistence, and wages and profits remain steady, so long 
as labor remains equally productive. When labor becomes 
less productive, capital increases less rapidly, wages and 
profits fall, and population ultimately increases less rapidly. 
But the inventive powers of man are constantly employed 
in maintaining and improving the productive powers of 
labor, and thereby keeping up and raising wages and profits. 

Even where a country cannot directly improve the pro- 
ductive powers of such of its natural resources, as are limited 
in quantity or fertility, the same end may be reached, by 
producing a superfluity of such commodities as do not 
require increased labor to produce, and exchanging them 
with some other country, which can yield the desired arti- 
cles at a smaller cost. The supply of land and corn is at 
present limited in England to a quantity below the wants 
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of her population; instead of employing her capital on these 
soils, which refuse increased food except at an increased rate 
of expense, she is about to send it abroad and exchange it 
for grain in America and the Baltic, where the earth yields 
it more freely. Her wealth will thus increase as rapidly as 
ever. 

The gain is even greater where a nation, instead of em- 
ploying its capital in working natural agents, which become 
less and less productive to every increased application of 
labor, exchanges it for the goods produced by a savage or 
half civilized community. A small portion of the labor of 
the civilized man will produce commodities, for which the 
savage will give the fruit of a large portion of his own labor, 
The benefits of such an exchange are not confined to the 
civilized laborer, for it would cost the savage much more 
labor, (or rather it would be beyond his powers,) to produce 
the cloths, beads, &c., than to acquire the furs or game, 
which he gives in exchange. His condition is thus impro- 
ved, and his wealth increased, far more rapidly than it could 
be without these exchanges. Commerce powerfully fosters 
civilization, in this manner, independently of the knowledge 
and moral ideas, which usually travel in its train. Civili- 
zation is rarely or never indigenous in a savage nation. So 
little capital, and especially so little fixed capital, without 
which no industry can be very productive, is saved by such 
a people, that the growth of wealth is exceedingly slow. So 
long as the powers of nature yield instant rewards to labor, 
and these, for the most part, consist in kinds of wealth, 
which do not admit of being stored for any length of time, 
such as fruits, fish, and game, there can be no motive to 
save, but the desire of a better state, and such a desire must 
be very weak, where the want of civilization and foreign 
intercourse almost preclude the knowledge that an impro- 
ved condition is possible. It might not require any large 
portion of the savage’s time to procure sufficient food to ap- 
pease his appetite, and he would pass the rest of his life in 
sloth and inactivity. It would be useless to produce super- 
fluities, which there was no commerce to take off his hands, 
As the powers of nature, to which he was wont to resort for 
his wealth, are exhausted, as the game dies away from his 
hunting grounds, increasing wretchedness, only serves still 
further to tantalise him. He is engaged in never ending 
wars for the use of these natural agents of production, the 
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first right to hunt or to fish ; the numbers of his tribe are 
thinned by war, pestilence and famine, and his attention is 
diverted from the invention of new modes of production. 
The foresight and intelligence, necessary for such inventions 
and for the introduction of that right of property in the soil, 
which is the essential condition of any extended agricultu- 
ral industry, can only be expected in a mind already possess- 
ed of the rudiments of civilization. ‘These elements of 
knowledge and improvement are acquired by savages from 
intercourse with foreigners whose commerce attracts to their 
country with much more certainty and rapidity, than by the 
slow, precarious chance of a sufficient number of themselves 
gaining, by their unaided genius, the wisdom, necessary for 
the discovery, and the prudence, requisite to combine in in- 
troducing the principles of civilization, when discovered. 
These foreigners must themselves trace back their civiliza- 
tion, from generation to generation, to the period, when it 
was imported from abroad, and we are tempted to ask 
whence came the first civilization? Was man placed on 
earth by his Creator in a savage state, exposed to all the 
tisk of never emerging from it, or remaining in it for centu- 
ries? Or is it not more likely that when God created man, 
he endowed him with, at least, the foundation of civiliza- 
tion? ‘This supposition accords with history, which traces 
back all our present heritage of wealth and improvement, 
from age to age, and country to country, till its beginnings 
are lost in those Eastern climates, where the Bible records 
that the fathers of mankind were created, and guided by the 
direct inspirations of Heaven. 

We have now presented such a condensed view of the 
whole subject, as our limits permitted. We have attempted 
to conduct the inquiry by defining its object clearly and ex- 
actly, and, so arriving at what seemed to us the true ideas, 
and then showing their foundation in reason. Such is the 
strictly scientific method, which is generally preferable to 
an investigation of a more controversial character. It was 
especially so in this case, as we have an opportunity of 
meeting any objections which may be suggested, and add- 
ing all proper illustrations, when we consider the doctrines 
taught by the principal authors, which we will now proceed 
todo, commencing with the father of the science,—Apam 
Smiru. 

The distinguished men, who have written on Political 
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Economy, agree substantially in many more points than 
they differ ; yet it is with these differences that criticism is 
chiefly occupied. We shall say but little of the large body 
of truth which these authors have ——s our present ob- 
ject is to show the comparatively small number of errors, 
into which, we think, they have fallen, and if we at times 
repeat the arguments we have before advanced, it is from 
an anxiety for that clearness and precision, which suits the 
importance of the subject. 

In the 7th chapter of Book I, of the Wealth of Nations, it 
is very clearly shown, that the actual or market price of any 
commodity is determined by the ratio between the demand 
for it, and the supply in market, and that this ratio is so 
regulated by the cost of production, that any two articles, 
whose cost of production is equal, will on an average ex- 
change for each other. nas 

Dr. Smith goes on to say that this cost of production is 
determined by the ordinary or natural rates of wages, pro- 
fits, and rents. It would be more correct to say that both 
depended on the same cause, the productiveness of labor, 
As we before showed, when equal capitals are expended in 
the production of any two commodities, A and B, they 
must exchange for each ether, one capital will make a lar- 
ger profit than the other, and all political economists agree 
that this cannot continue, but that all capitals must on an 
average receive equal returns. It matters not therefore, 
whether profits be high or low; the relative or exchangea- 
ble value of A and B remains unchanged. The capitals 
employed in their production are spent in labor, either in 
labor to create and renew the fixed capitals necessary, or in 
labor to set those fixed capitals in motion. But since these 
capitals are equal, they must command equal quantities of 
labor, else wages would be unequal, which they cannot per- 
manently be, according to another leading doctrine of the 
science. ‘Therefore to say, that A and B are produced by 
equal capitals, is to say that they are produced by equal 
quantities of labor, and we have just proved that they will 
exchange for each other. Their relative value is not affect- 
ed by the size of the capitals employed, (which regulates 
the rate of the wages received by the labor,) so long as they 
are equal. It appears then that the rates of wages and pro- 
fits do not affect those average rates of exchangeable value, 
which are general and permanent, or as Dr. Smith calls 
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them, natural prices. As little are these prices changed by 
the rise or fall of rent, so long as that rise or fall does not 
proceed from a variation in the productive powers of labor. 
We have shown this at sufficient length before, and we 
shall advert to it again. 

Did price rise with profits and wages, it would follow that 
corn would be dearest in new and fertile countries, where 
wages and profits are always high, yet the reverse is noto- 
riously true. 

» What is false of natural, may be true of market prices. 
In any particular employment, where labor continues equal- 
ly productive, profits can rise, while wages remain stationa- 
ry, only because of a rise in the market price of its produc- 
tions, occasioned by a diminished supply or increased 
demand. Such unusual profits will attract capital from 
other less lucrative cccupations, until the supply is so in- 
creased as to reduce the price to the former standard. In 
this case the rise of price was the cause, not the effect, of 
the rise of profits. It must be always understood, that we 
are speaking of such commodities only as are freely produ- 
ced. 

Dr. Smith confounded these variations of market and 
natural price by looking to the case of a single branch of 
industry, instead of all society. The profits of all the capi- 
tal of society can rise, only, because labor has become more 
productive, so that a larger surplus is left after replacing the 
capital expended. But since this cause operates on all pro- 
ductions or commodities alike, it cannot affect their relative 
value. If the increased productiveness of labor was confin- 
ed to any one employment, the commodities produced would 
be cheapened as to all other commodities, for the same labor 
would furnish a larger supply, and the !arger profits or wa- 
ges, which the capital or labor engaged might for a time 
reap, would ultimately conform to the general average, as 
we have shown. 

Dr. Smith distinguishes four different prices—the market 
price, or the quantity of all other commodities, for which, a 
given commodity, A, is actually exchanged; the natural 
price, which agrees with the average market price, and is 
regulated by the cost of production; the money or nominal 
price, or that quantity of money which A actually com- 
mands in exchange ; and lastly, the real price, or the quan- 
uty of labor, which it exchanges for. To determine how 

3 VOL. XI.—NO. 21. 
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much labor other commodities command, is to ascertain how 
much of those commodities labor will command, or its wa- 
ges, and we may thus pass from the laws, which regulate 
the exchange of all commodities, to those, which determine 
the manner of their distribution among the members of so- 
ciety. 

li is in reference to this real price, that Dr. Smith says 
that “labor is the real measure of the exchangeable value 
of all commodities. (p.13.) If he means that the labor it 
costs to produce any two commodities, A and B, is the mea 
sure or rule by which they will, on an average, be exchanged, 
his proposition agrees with the various results of our pre- 
vious investigations, and the general tenor of his own wri- 
tings. It might be inferred from some expressions, that his 
meaning is, that, when A and B exchange for an equal 
quantity of labor, they will exchange for each other ; but, 
in this sense, labor is no more a real measure of value, than 
any other commodity. It is but another form of saying 
that things equal to a third are equal to each other. 

Neither of these meanings is the true one ; which is appa- 
rent, when Dr. Smith says below, that labor always remains 
of the same value, because it costs the laborer, when “in 
his ordinary state of health, strength, and spirits, in the 
ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity,” “the same por- 
tion of his ease, his liberty, and his happiness.” (p. 15.) 
But this is not the exchangeable value of labor, but only its 
value in use to the laborer, which, as Smith himself remarks, 
is often greatest when the exchangeable value is least. That 
such was his real meaning, may be also inferred from his 
saying that in the early stages of society “the produce of 
labor is its natural recompence.” (p. 29.) He evidently 
thought that since labor always costs the laborer the same 
toil to perform, it will exchange for the productions of any 
equivalent labor. But were this true; did A command only, 
the labor it cost to produce it, labor must always receive the 
whole of its own productions, and* nothing would be left 
for profits. 'T'o escape this absurdity, Dr. Smith supposes 
that after the accumulation of stock, exchangeable value, 
especially that of labor, is regulated by different laws, and 
that, as labor receives less than its natural recompence, & 
balance is left for profits and rents. This isto suppose that 
the natural laws of value change with the progress of so- 
ciety. It is inconsistent with his theory of the ultimate con- 
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formity of market to natural prices, and it contradicts the 
idea that labor is an invariable standard of value, to which 
he returns in his digression on the variations in the value 
of silver. 

Dr. Smith was seduced into this error by a double confu- 
sion. He seems to have imagined that as the natural price 
of acommodity, A, is regulated by the cost of production, 
it is the same with the cost of production. But the natural 
price, is in truth, not the cost of production, but that quan- 
tity of other commodities, which can be produced at the 
same cost. Dr. Smith was still further mistaken, when he 
supposed that the cost of production, in this sense, of any 
given quantity of labor is its intrinsic value to the laborer, 
or the ease, liberty, and happiness, sacrificed in its perform- 
ance. ‘The cost of production of the present supply of la- 
bor, as we have before shown, is represented by the capital 
expended on the former labor, which produced it. And as 
this capital was also the cost of the production of the capi- 
tal in existence, the natural price of the present supply of 
labor is the present supply of capital, which was purchased 
by that same past labor, by which it was itself produced. 

This series of mistakes, occasioned partly by those ambi- 
guities of language, which the founder of a science finds it 
peculiarly difficult to escape, led Dr. Smith to regard profits 
and rents as deductions from the natural wages of labor, 
and made it necessary to suppose that wages were regulated 
in civilized societies, where capital is accumulated, by some 
new standard. Nothing suggested itself for this purpose 
so readily as that amount of food, clothing and other neces- 
saries, which is required for the support of the laborer and 
the perpetuation of his class. According to the doctrine 
before established, the market wages or price of labor must 
gravitate towards this natural standard ; but to prove this, 
it must be supposed that the amount of this “necessary 
maintenance” varies with the habits of the laborer, and it is 
finally added, that these habits themselves vary with the 
rate of wages. This is reasoning completely in a circle ; 
we shall examine the theory more at large, when we review 
Mr. McCulloch’s writings. He has pushed it much farther 
than Dr. Smith, who had a secret consciousness of its fal- 
lacy, and has made but little use of it. 

It is worthy of notice that most writers mean the com- 
monest species of manual labor only, when they speak of 
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the wages of labor. It is perhaps useful to regard this kind 
of industry, as a sort of normal labor, or standard with 
which to compare other labor; but it may cause us to mis- 
take the theory of labor, if we do not keep all its species 
in sight. 

In pursuing his idea that profits are a deduction from 
wages, Dr. Smith says that as the price of every commodity 
depends on wages and profits, so it is distributed between 
the laborer and the capitalist, and hence the smaller the 
share of the one, the larger will be that of the other. There- 
fore wages will rise, as profits fall. But this is a mere 
plausibility. We have shown that price does not depend 
on wages and profits, and it is not true that commodities, or 
their price, are so distributed. The capitalist receives the 
whole, not merely a part, of the productions of the labor 
he employs, and in order to use them, and to enjoy their 
intrinsic value in the satisfaction of his desires, he must 
employ labor with them. ‘The part, which constitutes pro- 
fits, are destined to this purpose, as well as that which re- 
places his capital. ‘That, which is profits at one moment, 
appears in the form of wages at the next. ‘The laborer 
receives what has been produced, not what is about to be 
produced. Individual cavitals may, as we have remarked 
more than once, receive profits above the average, when the 
supply of labor in some particular employment, or district, 
happens to be so unvsually large, that wages are reduced, 
and the capitals in question command more labor than other 
equal capitals. But the competition of other capitals will 
soon reduce these profits, and elevate these wages, to the 
general level, which depends on the general surplus of the 
whole production of society, beyond the whole capital ex- 
pended. If labor becomes generally more productive, this 
surplus will be larger and profits must rise, and since capi- 
tal increases proportionally faster, wages will also rise. At 
the same time, the commodities, which it requires less labor 
to produce, will be cheaper than they formerly were, though 
their value as to each other will be the same, if the saving 
of labor extends equally to the production of all. So true 
is jt that natural profits and wages rise, as natural prices fall. 

A high rate of interest is not always a proof of a high 
natural rate of profits. It may arise from the insecurity of 
loans ; or particular individuals, to whom loans secure a 
large market rate of profits at the expense of the community, 
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may afford to give a high rate of interest. Men, to whom 
Queen Elizabeth granted lucrative monopolies. might pay 
large interest for the use of capital, while the usual rate of 
profits was low. ‘The pro-consuls and publicans, who 
plundered provinces and kingdoms in the days of Cesar 
and Brutus, to which Smith refers, were naturally willing 
to borrow at exorbitant usury the money, with which they 
bought votes, offices, and the farming of the public revenues. 
The very privileges which enabled them to pay such interest, 
reduced wages, and the profits of the fair trader, and im- 
poverished society at large. 

When Dr. Smith comes to the subject of rent, he shows 
that part of what is commo, .y so called is only the profits 
of the capital expended in improvement, but that rent, in 
the technical sense, is a monopoly price, paid for the use 
of natural agents, and that high or low rent is the effect, 
not the cause of high or low price. He then draws a dis- 
tinction between such portions of the produce of land as 
sell for more than enough to repay profits and wages, and 
such as sell for barely enough. ‘The former pay rent, the 
latter do not. But the important inquiry is why do some 
portions of produce sell for more than enough to repay pro- 
fits and wages, or to speak more correctly, for more than 
the natural price, while others donot? Itis not merely, as 
Dr. Smith seems to suppose, because the demand for them 
is greater, but because it is greater than the limited powers 
of the natural agents in use will yield, with the present ex- 
penditure of labor. ‘The price of such portions of produce 
accordingly becomes a monopoly price, limited only by the 
cost of production on the less productive natural agents, 
Itis nothing in the nature of a commodity, in its value mm 
use, which makes it bear a monopoly price, and yield rent, 
but it is the limited supply, which the powers of the natural 
agents employed can produce. It is however the value in 
use, which raises the demand for particular species of pro- 
duce up to, and beyond this limited supply, and in this 
sense, Dr. Smith may be right in his theory, though it must 
be confessed that his views of the subject were very indis- 
tinct, which arises from his original error in supposing that 
the labor of production regulated natura! relative value only 
in the early stages of society. Hence he says that “high or 
low wages and profit are the causes of high or low price.” 
{p. 67.) This, as we have shown, is true only of market 
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prices, and even then, high or low wages and profits are the 
effects, not the causes, of high or low price. According to 
Dr. Smith, since high wages and profit accompany high 
price, and as high or low rent is the effect of high price, 
(see same page and sentence,) high wages, profits, and rents 
must go together; yet he usually represents rent, as a de- 
duction from profits and wages ! 

These erroneous views have induced Dr. Smith to repre- 
sent, that while the interest of those who live ky rent or by 
wages is the same, and “is strictly and inseparably connect- 
ed with the general interest of the society,” (p. 115,) the 
interest of those who live by profits, that is, of capitalists, is 
different, and “has not the same connexion with the general 
interest of society, as that of the other two,” (p. 116.) He 
adds, that “the rate of profit does not, like rent and wages, 
rise with the prosperity, and fall with the declension of the 
society. On the contrary, it is naturally low in rich, and 
high in poor countries, and it is always highest in the conn. 
tries which are going fastest to ruin.” What is this but to 
say, that individuals prosper most, when the society, which 
is composed of them, prospers least? That the general stock 
grows slowest, when the separate capitals, which make it 
up, grow fastest?) Can any thing be falser? That profits 
were low in England and Holland, (the cases cited by Dr, 
Smith,) was due to the restrictive systems of policy adopted 
by those countries, and the heavy taxation. The rate of 
profit refers not to the amount of riches, but their increase; 
it was low in Holland, not because it was a rich country, 
but because its riches increased slowly. In the beneficent 
order of Providence, the interests of all the natural classes 
of society are harmonious. None can permanently thrive 
or suffer, without a corresponding weight -or injury to the 
others. Rent itself, is but the necessary means of equalising 
profits, and is as‘much expended for the general advantage, 
as any other portion of wealth. It arises from the limits, 
which nature has placed on the number and capabilities of 
her productive powers, limits, which form a necessary stim- 
ulus to man’s genius. When forced to occupy inferior soils, 
he must be contented with a lower condition of life, or he 
must and will invent the means of increasing the powers of 
production, which will at once raise wages, profits and 
rents, 

We shall now proceed to consider Mr. McCuttocn’s 
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mode of treating these questions, which may be found either 
in his Principles of Political Economy, or in his extensive 
notes and additions to the Wealth of Nations. Our referen- 
ces will be to the latter source. 

His Notes on Labour and Value, are generally correct and 
forcible, though, like Dr. Smith, he does not always distin- 
guish between natural price, and the cost of production, and 
seems to imagine that because the former is regulated by the 
latter, they are the same. ‘This error is clearly seen in his 
summary of the results of his own statements and reason- 
ings, which is contained in these four propositions : 


“Ist. That the utility of certain articles or products, or their capa- 
city to minister to our wants and desires, renders them objects of 
demand ; and, is consequently, the cause of labor being expended on 
their acquisition, or, in oiher werds, of their value. 

“2d. That the valve or power of one commodity to exchange for 
another, is measured by the quantity of any other commodity, or of 
labor, fer which it will exchange; and that this quantity depends 
upon, and is regulated partly by, the quantities of labor required for 
the production of the commodities compared together, and partly by 
the state of their supply, as compared with the demand. 

“3d. That the cost ol a commodity is measured by, and is wholly 
dependent on, the quantity of labor required for its production. 

“4th. That to whatever extent, fluctuations in the demand and sup- 
ply of freely produced commodities, whose quantity may be indefi- 
nitely increased, may sometimes raise their value above, they must at 
other times equally sink it below their coet; so that on an average, 
their value and cost are identical, and depend upon, and are measu- 
~ by, the quantities of labor required for their production.”  p. 

3. 


To the first of these propositions there can be no objee- 
tion. The second is what we have attempted to prove to 
be true ; but it isthe form, in which it is here stated, that 
has given birth to most of the objections it has encountered. 
The quantity of any other commodity, that a given com- 
modity will exchange for, (both being freely produced,) de- 
pends wholly, not partly, on the state of the supply and 
demand, and this last depends wholly, not partly, on the 
comparative quantities of labor required for their produc- 
tion. 

_ We may suppose from the emphasis laid on the word cos¢ 
in the 3d proposition, that he uses it in the sense, which he 
has previously given it by a careful definitiou. But, in this 
signification, we have a barren truism, for his definition of 
cost, is “the quantity of labor required for the production or 
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appropriation,” of any commodity, (p. 439.) Substitute this 
in his proposition, and it reads, “That the quantity of labor 
required for the production or appropriation of a com: 
modity is measured by, and is wholly dependent on, the 
quantity of labor required for its production ! !” 

It is obvious that he has abandoned his own definition of 
cost, and the 4th proposition shows that he now uses it with 
the meaning we have assigned to the term natural price, 
for that proposition is entirely true, if we use cos¢ in this 
sense, and value, as equivalent to market price. Other- 
wise to say that the value, and cost, or quantity of labor 
required in the production, of a commodity, are identical, 
would be a direct contradiction to his assertion, that an ar- 
ticle “will never exchange for exactly the same quantity of 
labor that produced it,” but always for more. (p. 442.) 

This double meaning assigned to cost, has occasioned him 
much confusion. By using the first meaning, the 4th pro- 
position will prove that the natural wages of labor, to which 
its market wages or value will, on an average, conform, are 
the whole that it produces. But as this was too plainly 
false to be maintained, Mr. McCulloch, fell into the same 
fallacies, in relation to wages, which we noticed in Dr, 
Smith, and carries them to a much more serious extent. 
He assumes, that the “natural or necessary wages” of labor 
ers, is “the sum which the habits of society render necessa- 
ry, to enable them to subsist and continue their race.” (p, 
471.) Yet a little farther on, (pp. 471, 472,) he tells us that 
these habits and standard of subsistence may be elevated or 
degraded by the market wages actually received ; in other 
words, market wages depend on natural wages, and natural 
wages depend on market wages! What do we gain by 
such a step in the deduction / 

Mr. McCulloch, hence concludes, that a rise or fall in the 
natural price of food raises or depresses wages, and that no- 
thing can be worse for the laborer than cheap food ; conse- 
quently, the use of the potato has been a serious injury to 
Ireland. ‘Those, who have no such theory to mislead them, 
would suppose that the Jow wages, and standard of subsis 
tence, of the Irish peasant, are tne effects of unequal laws 
and bad government, which the introduction of the potato 
alleviated, instead ofenhancing. According to this theory, if 
food could be produced without labor at all, the greater part 
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of society would sink to the most abject state of want, and 
brutality ! 

This fallacy has thrown much difficulty in the way of 
those who advocated a repeal of ithe Corn laws, which, it 
was promised, would cheapen food. But, as this must also 
reduce wages, the protectionists, had a powerful argument 
with the masses, ready furnished by their antagonists. 
Their papers and speeches continually ring with the cry of 
cheap corn, and low wages, high wages and dear corn. The 
extreme difficulty of meeting this argument, has produced 
some symptoms of change of doctrine, in the McCulloch 
and Ricardo school. Such indications may be discerned in 
some articles that have appeared in recent numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review, and Sir Robert Peel, in one of his great 
speeches of the late session, remarks that experience seems 
to prove, that the reduction in the prices of bread, and other 
necessaries of life, does not reduce wages, or even money 
wages. . 

In the life of Adam Smith, just published, Lord Brough- 
am, adverts to this difficulty, and, after attempting to dimin- 
ish it by arguments, which are at variance with the theory, 
says that he “must, however admit that the interest of the 
working classes in this question, (i. e., the repeal of the Corn 
laws,) is not so manifest, though we should net wholly ne- 
glect it, as that of the capitalist,” because there is a tenden- 
cy in the laborer “to cause a glut of his only merchandize, 
his labor, in the market.” It isa rather strange notion, it 
must be confessed, that the poor are less interested in cheap 
bread, than the rich, but it is only a consequence of the 
theory, and it forces its advocates into the assertion that 
there is more apt to be a glut of labor in market, than of any 
other commodity. This, which is untrue of countries, 
where the laws do not interfere with the natural course of 
production and distribution, is the foundation of all that is 
erroneous and extravagant in the Malthusian theory of pop- 
ulation. Accordingly, McCulloch, (as well as Malthus,) 
thinks that a reduction in the price of corn, would increase 
the means of subsistence, lower natural and market wages, 
and stimulate population to grow stiil faster than its subsis- 
lence, (p. 473.) But an author of such power of thought, 
cannot be consistent in error, and he soon says that “a fall 
inthe cost of producing any article consumed by the labor- 
er, or suitable for his consumption, must in so far improve 
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his condition. The demand for labor is in most cases im- 
mediately increased, and it is never generally or permanently 
reduced by a reduction in the cost of production. * * * 
* * It is no doubt, true, that were population to increase, 
as it is sometimes alleged it would, proportionally to the in- 
creased demand for labor, or to the fall in the price of pro- 
duce, the improvement in the condition of the laborer, would 
only be temporary. But it is not improbable merely, but 
next to impossible, that population should increase in the 
same proportion.” (p. 473.) All this is as true, as it is in- 
consistent with his former conclusions, to which he appa- 
rently returns on the next page, when he says,— 


“It has been already seen that the cost of raw produce has a nat- 
ural tendency to rise in the progress of society ; and as the greater 
part of the wages of labor is laid out on its purchase, it is plain that 
the rate of wages, though occasionally reduced by improvements in 
agriculture, manufactures, &c., must also have a natural tendency 
to rise, as society advances, and population becomes denser.”— 
(p. 474.) 


What, then becomes of the Malthusian theory, that as 
society advances, and population grows denser, the condi- 
tion of the working classes grows worse? In order to re- 
concile both theories, a distinction has to be drawn between 
“absolute wages, or wages measured by the quantity of 
commodities they will exchange for, or buy, and propor- 
tional wages, or wages measured by the share of the pro- 
duce of his labor.” But as we have shown, iabor receives, 
not a part of the produce of its present exertions, but the 
whole of the produce of its past exertions. Proportional 
wages therefore, are measured only by the proportion be- 
tween the wages of last year, and the wages of this, or the 
ratio between the capital, expended in production, and that 
produced. This is properly a question of profits, not of wa- 
ges, and when we cease to speak of absolute wages, wecon- 
fuse, and in truth abandon, the whole question. 

It follows, of course, that Mr. McCulloch, in his Note on 
Profits, represents that wages and profits vary inversely, 
which, as we have shown, can be true only of temporaty 
market rates, not of the natural rates, which determine the 
average market rates. 

The Note on Rent is a clear, able exposition of the theo 
ry we have attempted to sustain. Many of the objections 
to this theory are founded on the rather illogical distinction, 
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drawn by Mr. Ricardo, and others, between fertility, as a 
source of rent, and (to use McCulloch’s words,) “those peculi- 
arities of soil or situation which afford a rent on the principle 
of monopoly.” (p. 447.) “Tokay, fine hock, chambertin, 
constantia, or any peculiar kind of produce, obtainable only 
from particular soils, and in limited quantities,” are given ex- 
amples. ‘The difference is one of degree, not of kind. The 
monopoly of Tokay, &c., is absolute, while that of cheaply 

uced corn is limited by the cost at which less fertile 
soils will produce it. 

Another motive for the opposition this theory has en. 
countered, is, that its advocates usually insist that as infe- 
rior soils must be occupied in the progress of society, corn 
must grow dearer. But these soils, though iuferior to oth- 
ers in use, may be actually superior to the best formerly 
used. ‘T'o use a form of illustration, which Mr. McCulloch 
resorts to for other purposes, let us suppose that 

A. B. C. are qualities of land, and that 

100, 90, SO, are the quantities of produce obtained with 
equal capitals, and 

20 10, 0, are the Rents. 

It is obvious that C. cannot be cultivated, until the mar- 
ket price has so risen above the natural price of the produce 
of A, that 70 bushels sell for as much as 100 formerly did. 
Now let us suppose, that by some improved processes of 
agriculture, the same capitals will produce 

A. B. C. 

150, 135, 120, 

30, 15, 0, Rents. 
That is 50 per cent more. Rents of course are raised in an 
equal ratio, Yet the 120 bushels can only sell for what the 
80 did, before the improvement, or what the 100 did, before 
C. was cultivated. Thus the price of the produce will be 
reduced one third, compared with its rate, before the im- 
provement, and one sixth, compared with what it was at 


; first. This case proves that the mere fact of cultivation of 


classes of soils of unequal fertility, does not prove that the 
Price of grain is higher, than it was at an earlier period. 

he same errors, which detract from the value of Mr. 
McCulloch’s writings, infect the Treatise on Political Eco- 
homy, by M. Jean Bartistre Say. Indeed all that por- 
tion, which treats of price and distribution, is very inferior 
to either the Wealth of Nations, or MeCulloch’s Notes. 
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There is no other scientific writer of Mr. Say’s eminent 
talents, who has permitted himself such vagueness of phra- 
seology. His definitions are rarely exact, and he uses terms 
as often in any other sense, as that in which he has defined 
them. This occasions such ambiguities, that very close at- 
tention, and acollation of various passages, are at times 
necessary, before his true meaning can be detected. 

As an illustration of this we may notice the various Ways 
in which he uses the word value. He first says that wealth 
consists only of things which have “inherent value,” or 
“real and intrinsic value.” (p. 1.) He adds, that this value 
is, not the estimation of the owner of an article, but the esti- 
mation fixed by other persons, and measured by what they 
are willing to give in exchange for it. Here then, he must 
mean by value, exchangeable value. Yet, on the next page, 
he says that “the utility of things, or their inherent fitness 
or capability to satisfy the various wants of mankind, is the 
ground-work of their value,” and that we may be certain he 
does not mean wierely that utility is a condition, without 
which value could not exist, he says that “value is the mea- 
sure of the utility” of things, as price is the measure of val- 
ue. He has therefore changed his meaning already, and 
confounds exchangeable value, with value in use. 'To e 
cape the necessary consequence that air and water are arti- 
cles of high exchangeable value, he says, that they are 
destitute of such value, because “the want of them is never 
felt.” But surely, this does not impair their «tility, and 
how can it impair their value, since “value is the measure 
of their utility?” To reconcile these contradictory state 
ments with gach other, and with truth, he says, very truly, 
that, “in this science, relative value is the only guide,” and 
that “objects are items of wealth,” not “in respect of their 
actual utility,” but “of their admitted or recognized utili 
ty.” (p. 236, note.) But is it not a complete perversion of 
language, to say that air and water are not objects of “ad 
mitted and recognized utility?” Take his own definition 
of utility, and can he pretend that air and water are not ob 
jects of admitted and recognized “inherent fitness or capt 
bility to satisfy certain wants of mankind ?” 

Such is a specimen of his mode of using language, and 
to this very ambiguity in the use of the word value, many 
of his most important errors may be traced. In such? 
writer, detached passages may be found, which appear t0 
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favor all the different theories, that have been advanced ; 
his real opinions can be discovered only from the general 
tenor of his work. 

He maintains that the exchangeable value of a commo- 
dity is fixed by the ratio of the demand and supply, which 
is itself determined by the cost of production, when the 
production is not monopolized. So far he agrees with the 
theory we have sustained, but he proceeds to say that the 
cost of production depends on wages, profits, and rents, and 
when we ask what these depend on, he answers, demand 
and supply. We have accordingly returned to the point 
we started from, that price depends on demand and supply, 
and as it has proved impossible to advance any farther, our 
science is reduced almost to nothing. 

M. Say’s theory of wages agrees with that which we 
have just attempted to refute in Mr. McCulloch. In his 
chapter on Profits, he descants at considerable length on the 
circumstances, which secure larger profits to one employ- 
ment of capital than another, but fails to tell us what regu- 
lates the general rate of profits. Rent, he conceives to be 
the interest of the capital which land represents. We may 
remark that the interest of course depends on the general 
rate of interest or profits, and as Say omits to determine 
what this depends on, we learn substantially nothing about 
rent from him. It is true that land is said to be worth that 
amount of money, whose interest at the usual rates, would 
be equal to its rent, meaning in this case, as well, the profits 
of the capital invested in improvement, as rent properly so 
called. But here, it is the rent which fixes the value of the 
land, not the value which fixes the rent. What causes 
raise or depress this rent, and, consequently, the value, we 
have before shown. 

What we have said in regard to Smith, McCulloch and 
Say, will apply to most of the points in which we differ 
from the opinions advanced by Mr. Malthus in his Principles 
of Political Economy. His theory of rent is not substan- 
tially different from McCulloch’s and Ricardo’s, while his 
doctrine of price is the same with that which we have as- 
cribed to M. Say. His language however is far more pre- 
cise, and it would therefore be comparatively easy to mark 
the exact points at which he has left, what we conceive to 
be, the righft track. 


4 VOL. X1.—No. 21. 
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To the theory, which we have maintained, he makes two 
principal objections : 


I. “In the very earliest periods, when not only land was in com- 
mon, but searcely any capital was used to assist manual exertions, 
exchanges would be constantly made with but little reference to the 
quantity of labor which each commodity might have cost. The 
greatest part of the objects exchanged would be raw products of 
various kinds, such as game, fish, &c., with regard to which the 
effects of labor are always uncertain, One man might have employed 
five days in procuring an object, which he would subsequently be 
very happy to exchanga for some other object, that might have cost 
a more fortunate laborer only two, or perhaps one day’s exertion, 
And this disproportion between the exchangeable value of objecta 
and the labor which they had cost in production, would be of perpe- 
tual recurrence.” p. 69. 


It has never been pretended that actual or market prices 
in any state of society, invariably agree with what we have 
called natural prices; it is only maintained that they gravi- 
tate towards, and tend to realize, natural prices ; and this 
tendency is strong or weak, as the market is more or less 
free, large and certain, and the dealers more or less intelli- 
gent. Of course the irregularities of price will be particu- 
larly great amongst such savages as Mr. Malthus speaks of. 

If. Mr. Malthns next objects that at an early period, profits 


“form an important part of thecosts of production,” and though 


“We mayestimate the labor employed inany sort of capital justupon 
the same principle as the labor employed in the immediate production 
of a commodity,” yet “the varying quickness of the returns is an en- 
tirely new element which has nothing to do with the quantity of labor 
employed upon the capital.” — p. 70. 

Upon this point we join direct issue. Why does the 
capitalist consent to wait a longer period for his returns? 
Simply because they are larger, because his capital and the 
labor it employs, are thereby made more productive. This 
of course ultimately cheapens the commodity produced. It 
is nothing more than the case of fixed capital compared 
with circulating ; the latter is consumed and reproduced in 
a short period ; its returns are immediate. The former is 
consumed and reproduced in a long period; its whole re- 
turns are comparatively slow. But it may be said that fixed 
capital yields some return at short intervals through the 
whole period of its duration, while Mr. Malthus here speaks 
of investments, which bring in their whole* return at 
once, and at the close of a comparatively long time. It is 
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easy to show that even this does not alter the case. Let us 
suppose that equal capitals yield in the same period, say one 
year, A and B, which exchange for each ether, and that by 
reinvesting A and B, in another year, 2 A and 2 B are pro- 
duced, which of course, the circumstances being the same, 
will still exchange for each other. If some other mode is 
discovered of applying the capital employed in the produc- 
tion of A, which yields no return but at the end of two 
years, it is plain that there will be no motive for using it, 
unless that return is considerably larger than by the old 
method. Suppose it is 3 A. It follows that whereas equal 
capitals before produced 2 A and 2 B intwo years, they now 
produce 3 A and 2 Bin two years. But the produce of 
equal capitals and labor will still exchange for each other, 
that is, 3 A will now be given for 2B; for otherwise the 
producers of A would make larger profits than the produ- 
cers of B, which according to the acknowledged theory, 
could not be permanent. 

It seems therefore that neither of Mr. Malthus’ objections 
can be maintained. iis own theory of exchangeable value 
is given in these words: 


“Although at the time of the actual exchange of two commodities, 
no circumstance affects it but the relation of the supply to the demand; 
yet, as almost all the objects of human desire are obtained by the 
instrumentality of human exertion, it is clear that the supply of these 
objects must be regu!ated—first, by the quantity and direction of this 
exertion ; secondly by the assistance which it may receive from the re- 
sults of previous labor ; and thirdly, by the abundance or scarcity of the 
materials on which it has to work, and of the food of the laborer.” 
p. 62, 


To bring a supply of any commodity to market these 
three conditions must be fulfilled, the first, by the payment 
of wages, the second, by profits; the third, by rents. 

This is in substance the theory we have met at some 
length before. The assistance afforded by capital, or “the 
results of previous labor,” only make less of “human exer- 
tion” or labor necessary in production; it does not affect 
telative value, and Mr. Malthus himself agrees that high or 
low rent is the effect and not the cause of high or low price. 

We said that Mr. Malthus’ theory of rent was substantially 
the same with our own; but he has chosen to present it in 
a singular manner, which, however original, appears to us 
very objectionable. While he agrees that rent may fairly 
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be termed a partial monopoly, and is produced by the ex. 
cess of the price of raw produce above the costs of produc- 
tion, he maintains that the causes of this excess are three; 
viz., 

“Ist, and mainly. That quality of the earth by which it can be 
made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than is 
required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the land. 

“2dly. That qnality peculiar to the necessaries of life of being able, 
when properly distributed, to create their own demand, or to raise up 
a number of demanders in proportion to the quantity of necessaries 


produced. be 
“And 3dly. The comparative scarcity of fertile land, either natural 
or artificial.” p. 110. 


Did Mr. Malthus see that the quality of the soil here noti- 
ced as the primary cause of the high price of raw produce 
“belongs equally to every other natural agent?” Do not air, 
heat, water, the agents on which the manufacturer operates, 
yield more of their peculiar produce, than is necessary for 
the laborers, who work by their assistance? The only dif- 
ference between them, and land, is, that their supply is inex- 
haustible, while the quantity of the latter is limited, as Mr, 
Malthus notices in his third cause. He says that, had the 
soil of the earth been such, that the best directed industry 
could not produce more than a bare subsistence, there 
would be no rent. Who will dispute this? Food is the 
first of necessaries, and were a man’s whole labor requisite 
to keep his own body and soul together, there would cer- 
tainly be no rent, and not only this, but no improvement, 
no society, in short, no human race. He has stated then 
what no one disputes, but what has no sort of application to 
the question. Land is certainly the most important of all 
natural agents, but it is regulated by the same laws with 
the others. A cloth loom is a far more important machine 
than achild’s rattle, yet their prices are regulated by exactly 
the same principles. It may be said, in reference to Mr, 
Malthus’ second cause of high price, that the more impor 
tant the commodity, and the more permanent and extensive 
the demand for it, the less possible does a permanent glut of 
the market become. But an increased supply of any artt 
cle, especially when the cost of production is diminished, is 
almost certain to generate an increased demand, and this Is 
particularly true of cotton cloths, the very instance Mr. Mal- 
thus has used to show the alleged peculiarity in land of be- 
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getting an increased demand for the increased supply of its 
products. ‘Take Mr. Malthus on his own premises, and is 
this result certain? He admits that the standard of subsis- 
tence for the lower classes, may be so raised as to keep pop- 
ulation, by means of his prudential check, at the same rate 
of increase, despite the increased supply of food, as, he says, 
actually occurred in England, between 1720, and 1750. 
(See p. 197.) Each laborer then receives an increased 
quantity of raw produce, yet he has nothing to give in ex- 
change but his own labor, which he had before. Where 
then is the surplus, or excess of price for rent ? 

But Mr. Malthus himself, says that “the price of corn, in 
every progressive country, must be just about equal to the 
cost of production on land of the poorest quality in actual 
use, with the addition of the rent it would yield in its natural 
state; or to the cost of raising additional produce on old 
land, which additional produce .yields only the usual re- 
turns of agricultural stock, with little or no rent.” (p. 143.) 
And why should this poorer land ever be cultivated, except 
from the “comparative scarcity of fertile land, either natural 
or artificial ?” It thus appears from our author’s own state- 
ments, that the price of raw produce docs not exceed the 
cost of production on the poorest land in use, and exceeds 
the cost of production on the more fertile lands, only because 
of their scarcity. 

Mr. Malthus commenced his career as a Political Econo- 
mist, by the celebrated Treatise on Population, in which he 
appears in his true character, as the man of one idea. He 
seizes a half truth, imagines it to be the whole, and with the 
most exact logic, pushes it to all extremes, and arrives at 
consequences, which, we must confess, appear to us no less 
absurd than revolting. In the chapter of his Political Eco- 
nomy on Wages, he is evidently of opinion, that in the last 
two or three centuries, the real wages of the English labor- 
er, or his command of the necessaries of life, have increased ; 
yet population is vastly greater, and what becomes of its 
irresistible tendency to outrun subsistence? Especially 
where the prudential check is removed by such a system, 
as he esteems the English Poor Laws. In speaking of the 
census of 1810, he says that the population cannot possibly 
continue to increase at the same rate, without a great in- 
crease of suffering, yet the succeeding censuses have ex- 
hibited just such an increase, and the condition of the peo- 

4* 
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ple is rather improved. In his chapter on Norway, he is 
forced to confess that the laboring classes are in a very ex- 
cellent state in that barren, cold country. But he attributes 
this to the unusual vigour of the prudential check, caused 
by the low state of agriculture, and the difficulty of sub- 
sistence! ‘To such monstrous absurdities, does his princi- 
ple lead him! ‘To suppose that bad tillage ‘and sterile soils, 
improve the condition of the laborer! 

Mr. Malthus, has almost entirely forgotten the inventive 
genius of man, ‘and his powers of discovery and improve- 
ment. The whole question is changed by introducing these 
elements. He looks only to the narrow limits of the British 
Isles, and he hopes for little improvement there. He fears 
that “increased woe will befal them,” should their supply of 
food be increased by the prosperity ‘of the cotton trade. (p. 
184, in note.) Does he forget that tea, coffee, and sugar, 
are food? And how are these purchased but by the manu- 
factures of England? Has not their supply diminished the 
pressure of the demand for food or corn? Should the in- 
creased speed of travel, or the inventions of chemistry in 
the preservation of food, place the tropical fruits, the bana- 
nas, and oranges of the West Indies, within the reach of the 
English people, will not these cheaply produced articles, 
be substitutes for much food of other kinds? Will not the 
existing supply of corn go farther? And would they not 
be purchased with manufactures?) Mr. Malthus himself, 
would, we presume, consider this as much a benefit to Eng- 
land, as the use of tea and sugar. Yet this is, in substance, 
the same case with buying American or Baltic corn, with 
English cottons and iron. 

Mr. Malthus has looked at every question of Political 
Economy, from this point of view. It has perverted all his 
reasonings, and materially lessens the value of his labors. 
With this caution, his views of the market or temporary 
variations of rents, wages, and profits, may be recommend- 
ed as very useful. It would lead us beyond our limits to 
consider in detail, his chapters on these subjects, but they 
are worthy of a careful study. As he justly remarks, these 
variations are not only frequent; but may last considerable 
periods of time, and are, therefore, more important, than 
theoretical Economists, are wont to allow. 

Mr. Ricardo’s theories are so nearly like those we have 
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already examined, that it will be useless to devote a separate 
study to them. 

In conclusion, we will remark, that there are some per- 
sons who attempt to escape the conclusions of Political 
Economy, by resorting to vague generalities. They will 
neither deny, nor admit its theories, but imagine they are 
following the safe middle way, by saying that these doc- 
trines are partly true, and partly false. ‘Thas in speaking 
of price, they say that it is only within certain limits that 
its laws can be known, and that nothing definite in relation 
to it can be ascertained. What these limits are, they cannot 
be forced to say, for such critics know that their only safety 
is in that want of precision, and uncertainty, which are the 
sworn enemies of science. We challenge them to produce, 
or imagine any variation of price, which is not caused by a 
change in the ratio between the demand for, and the supply 
of the commodity in question. And this once admitted, as 
it must be, when no answer is made to our challenge, we 
appeal to every strict reasoner to say, whether the changes 
in this ratio are not such as we have attempted to prove 
them to be. 

We propose, at some future opportunity to examine the 
influence of positive laws, and social institutions, on the 
natural laws of price, and the distribution of wealth, as ex- 
hibited in this article. 

M. R. H. G. 


Art IL—Tue Witt. 

1. Enquiry into the Freedom of the Will. By Jonatuan 
Epwarps. Leeds: 1806. 

2, Essays on Liberty and Necessity, in which the true na- 
ture of Liberty is stated and defended ; and the prinei- 
pal arguments used by Mr. Edwards and others for 
Necessity, are considered. By Samuet West, D. D. 
New Bedford: 1795. 


Writers on Liberty and Necessity do not agree in their 
definitions of the Will, each fixing its meaning for himself, 
and putting all others in the wrong. The ablest on the 
side of Necessity, and one of the most accomplished logic- 
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ians of any age, is Jonathan Edwards, and yet his definition 
is altogether vague and often at variance with itself. He 
says it is, 

“That by which the mind chooses any thing.—The faculty of the 
will is that power or principle of the mind, by which it is capable of 
choosing.—An act of the will is the same as an act of choosing, or 
choice.—The very act of volition itself, is doubtless a determination, 
i. e.: it is the mind drawing a conclusion, on coming to a choice be 
tween two or more things proposed.—God has endued the soul with 
two faculties; one is, that by which it is capable of perception and 
speculation ; or by which it discerns, and views and judges of things, 
which is called the understanding. The other faculty is that, by 
which the soul does not merely perceive and view things but is in some 
way inclined with respect to the things it views or considers ; either 
is inclined to them, or is disinclined or averse from them. This fae- 
ulty is called by various names; it is sometimes called inclination, 
and as it has respect to the actions that are determined or governed 
by it, is called the Will.” 


In common speech, it is the understanding that perceives, 
views and considers things ; but we are startled when told 
that the soul possesses another faculty, the will, by which 
it views, considers things and forms its conclusions. 

When a traveller deliberates whether he shall go by land 
or water, by which of these faculties, the understanding or 
the will, does he view and consider the subject? He must, 
before he can draw up a conclusion, consider the dangers of 
the sea, contrary winds, detention and sickness on one side, 
and on the other, safety on land, beauty of the country, town 
and city, field and forest. According to the definition, the 
process must be wrought out by the will alone, otherwise, 
the soul could feel no inclination or aversion, that is, make 
a choice between the two modes of travelling. 

When a basket of fruit is presented to President Edwards 
for choice, he perceives by the sight, touch and smell, their 
respective qualities, and by the understanding, compares 
and judges of the best. But the judgm»nt of the under 
standing creates no inclination or aversion, the objects must 
be viewed and considered by the will before a choice can 
be made: the soul must, therefore, repeat by the will, the 
same operation it had just undergone by the understanding, 
and since it proceeds upon the same evidence, the second 
examination must be a repetition of the first, unless it view 
the same things differently by its faculty, the will, from what 
it does by its faculty the understanding : this is impossible, 
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since it is the same soul considering the same facts, where- 
fore its perceptions must be the same, as the truth of a prob- 
lem is always identical, however often the demonstration 
be repeated. Yet that author, in another page of the same 
work, affirms that the will obeys the judgments of the un- 
derstending. “That which appears most inviting, and has 
what appears concerning it to the understanding or appre- 
hension, the greatest degree of previous tendency to excite 
and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest motive, 
and in this sense, I suppose the will is always determined 
by the strongest motive.” 

If such be his meaning, the power of perceiving, view- 
ing and considering things by the will is a mere nullity, 
since it obeys perceptions not his own ; the mind is a blem- 
ish upon nature, in all else so beautiful, so great; it is at 
war with itself; the conflict is perpetually renewed, always 
to terminate in the submission of the power that chooses, to 
the power that does not choose, so that the actions of men 
are never the effect of choice, unless the determinations of 
both faculties happen to be the same. 

Dissatisfied with his own analysis of the mind, Pre- 
sident Edwards proceeds to identify the will with the affec- 
tions. He says—“The affections are not essentially differ- 
ent from the will, nor do they differ from the mere actings 
of the will and inclinations of the soul, but only in the live- 
liness and seusibleness of the exercise. I humbly conceive 
the affections of the soul, are not properly distinguishable 
from the will, as though they were two faculties.” 

The passions, always fatal to reason, are here unaccount- 
ably identified with the will, which according to the defini- 
tion, perceives, views, considers things, and draws up its 
own conclusions. 

It is plain, this writer had no just conception of the 
faculty he attempts to define. Two reasoning powers can 
never harmonize in the same mind, and hence the struggle 
that is kept up throughout his entire work. He adopted 
the notion of their twofold existence according to the philo- 
sophy of the day, while he shows them to be identically 
the same. He Saw that man was a necessary agent; that 
his actions were as his perceptions of the greatest apparent 
good, but was afraid to avow his conviction, lest it should 
eifect accountability for crime. His fears were without 
foundation, as I trust will be shown in its proper place. 
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Bielfeld, a writer of some reputation, affirms “that the 
understanding examines and presents all objects to the will, 
and according as that presents them, this accepts or rejects; 
for the will has not absolutely any power of examining and 
judging ; its sole quality is that of determining. It is the 
judgment that errs, and the will that embraces the error; 
for if the will could freely determine either for good or bad, 
it must have the faculty of reasoning, comprehending and 
examining, which is the business of the judgment—the 
will at all times will follow the judgment as its guide.” 

The will is here interposed between cause and effect, asa 
useless wheel, ina machine that must detract from its power 
and retard its movement. If it were an active principle, it 
might add to the force of the judgment, but being passive, 
it is an obstruction with which nature, according to this 
author, chooses to encumber her own operations. 

Malebranche, on the contrary, insists that it is the pro- 
vince of the will alone to reason, and of the understanding 
to perceive, but has not informed us how the will can rea- 
son without perceiving, or how the understanding can per- 
ceive without reasoning, since to reason is but to perceive 
the relations of our ideas, nothing more. 

Locke defines the will to be, “a power in the mind, to 
direct the operative faculties of a man, to motion or rest.” 
This power he repeatedly identifies with thought. “We 
find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, continue or 
end several actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind.—A power 
in any agent to do or forbear any particular action, accord- 
ing to the determination or thought of the mind.—The 
power of the mind to determine its thoughts to the produc- 
ing, continuing or stopping any action as far as it depends 
on us.—We must remember that volition or willing, is an 
act of the mind, whereby, barely by a thought, the mind 
endeavors to give rise, continuation or stop, to any action 
which it takes to be in its power.” 

If thought and will be the same, then a man acts simply 
as he thinks, and there is an end to the controversy. If 
they be different, then the will is not that power in the 
mind that directs its operative faculties, for this is exclu 
sively ascribed to thought. And yet that philosopher says, 
“That the only object of the will, is some action of ours, 
and nothing more; for we, producing nothing by our wil- 
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ling, but some action in our power, it is there the will ter- 
minates and reaches no farther.—It is not a fault, but a per- 
fection in our nature, to desire, will, and act, according to 
the last result of a fair examination.—A man’s will, in every 
determination, follows his own judgment.” 

Here again the will is interposed between judgment and 
action, though choosing and perceiving, are defined to be 
but “several modes of thinking,” both of which, are made 
necessary to a single action. His definition is altogether 
unintelligible. At one moment, thought itself moves the 
man, at the next, it moves the will tomove the man. Some- 
times, only one mode of thinking produces action, then, two 
are necessary, judgment and volition. In the latter case, a 
traveller who thinks it safer to go by land than by water, 
can not stir a muscle, until he varies his mode of thinking, 
although the second thought, which is usually the best, be 
altogether useless, since it must obey the first. If his judg- 
ment, when once formed, be the real cause of action, that 
is enough ; it is most unreasonable that any other “mode of 
thinking,” or faculty, or effort of the mind, should intervene 
between the cause and its effect. 

Hume, in his treatise on Human Nature, defines this 
faculty thus: “I desire it may be observed, that by the 
will, 1 mean nothing but the internal power we feel and 
are conscious of, when we knowingly give rise to any new 
motion of our body, or new perception to the mind.” 

By a new perception, the author could not have meant a 
simple idea that had not entered at the senses, otherwise the 
blind might have a knowledge of colors, they had not seen, 
and the deaf, of sounds, they had never heard. He must 
have supposed that the will could give rise to new combi- 
nations of thought, independently of those laws of associa- 
tion he so happily defines. If such be his meaning, then 
all discoveries in the arts might have been made in the be- 
ginning, and those to be made hereafter, might be forthwith 
brought into being, merely by an effort of the will. But it 
ls how admitted by the best writers, that the mind cannot 
originate a thought for itself; nay, that this unintelligible 
will, cannot even help the memory to the name of a friend, 
unless it be aroused from without, or enter in a train of as- 
sociations, appointed to the mind, as the blood to the veins, 
by laws it did not make and cannot control. 

Reid considers the will as a distinet faculty, and with 
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Locke thinks it differs from desire, while Edwards, as we 
have seen, identifies volition with every affection of the soul. 
Drs. Brown, Payne and Young, deny to the mind any 
such process as volition, and insist that all actions spring 
direc:ly from desires, implanted by nature in the constitu- 
tion of man. 

Dr. Clarke is of opinion, “that the last dictate of the un- 
derstanding is not different from the will,” and Hobbes be- 
fore him had said, “the will is the last act of deliberation.” 
Gall says, “motives must be compared, weighed and judged; 
the decision resulting from their operation is called the will.” 
Spurzheim, following in his footsteps, affirms that “the will 
is the decision of the understanding.” 

These sentiments are just; will and judgment are two 
names for the same thing, the perception of the greatest 
apparent good. But the prejudices of thirty centuries were 
too strong for the truth: they soon relapsed into the common 
error, and treat the will as a separate faculty throughout 
their entire works. 

Aimé Martin, a late writer on education, has-revived the 
Greek notion of two wills in the same man, one spiritual 
and the other material, that contend for supremacy when- 
ever a choice is to be made. 

“Lorsque les deux volontés se recontrent, il y a Jutte, et alors sui- 
vante que Pune ou antre l’emporte, vous voyez apparaitre, Epamr- 
nundas ou Cesar, Socrate ou Sylla, Washington ou Bonaparte, la 
sagessa ou l’ambition, avec toutes leur suites, Lorsque la volonté 
de l’ame, est la plus forte, elle fait servir les facultés de intelligence 
& son triomphe ; est lorsque au contraire, il y a volonté animale a 
la dessus, toutes les facultés de l’Ame, s’eflacent en leur obeissant.” 


Sut no writer has had such a struggle with his will, as 
M. Cousin, the living oracle of French metaphysics: every 
effort at definition has but increased his perplexity. He 
affirms truly that the judgments of the understanding are 
independent of the will. “At the moment it judges that a 
proposition is true or false, an action good or bad, a form 
beautiful or ugly, at that moment it is not in the power of 
the intellect, to pass any other judgment than it passes; it 
obeys laws it did not make; it obeys motives which deter- 
mine it independently of the will.” 

He then proceeds to identify the will with attention,— 
“Now what is attention? It is not a reaction of the organs 
against the impressions received ; it is nothing less than the 
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will itself, for no body is attentive without willing to be so, 
and attention at last resolves itself into the will.” 

It next becomes the foundation of consciousness,—“T he 
first event of which we have a consciousness is a volli- 
tion, and the will is the foundation of consciousness.” 

Then it is equivalent to succession—“The first succession 
then is a voluntary act; the element of succession 1s voli- 
tion.” 

It is next made the measure of time—“The will is the 
primitive measure of time ; now a moment is nothing else, 
in itself, but a simple act of the will.” 

It is then the test of existence and personal identity,—‘“It 
isthe will then, attested by consciousness, which suggests to 
us the conviction of our existence, and it is the continuity 
of the will, attested by memory, which suggests to us to the 
conviction of our personal identity.” 

Having shewn the will to be any and every thing, he pro- 
ceeds to display its powers. 

“The moment we take a resolution to do an action, we take it 
with a consciousness of being able to take a contrary resolution, See 
then a new element, which must not be confounded with the former; 
this element is the Will.”—“This cause, in order to produce its effect 
has need of no other theatre, no other instrument than itself. It 
produces directly without intermediate, and without condition ; con- 
lnues, consummates, or suspends and modifies ; creates it entire, or 
annihilates, and at the moment it exerts itself in any special act, we 
are conscious it might exert itself in a special act, totally contrary, 
without any obstacle, without being thereby exhausted ; so that after 
having changed its acts an hundred times, the faculty remains inte- 
grally the same, inexhaustible and identical amid the perpetual varie- 
ty of its applications, being always able to do what it does not, and 
able not to do what it does. Here then in all its plenitude, is the 
characteristic of liberty.” 

This is the most startling account of the will, to be found 
in the annals of mental philosophy. It is not only a distinct 
faculty, but acts without motive or antecedent, independent- 
ly of the judgment, a senseless lawless power, that may 
drive us to the East, when we intend the West, up, instead 
of down, over a precipice, or drown us in the sea, as the 
unclean spirits did the herds of swine. 

The Will of Professor Tappan, the disciple of M. Cousin, 
is still more refractory ; it can not only create and annihi- 
late, but knows how to act against the cause of action itself. 
He says— 

5 VOL. XI.—wno. 21, 
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“The willis a cause, contingent and free—is first cause itself, 
Acts of the will neither require nor admit of antecedent causes to 
explain their action. What moves the will to go in the direction of 
reason? Nothing moves it—it is cause per se: it goes in that direc- 
tion, because it has power to g° in that direction. What moves the 
will to go in the direction of the sensitivity? Nothing moves it—it 
is cause per se: it goes in that direction, because it has power to go 
in that direction. It is a power indifferent to the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of objects: distinct from reason, itis not conviction 
or beliet.””* 

Yet neither the master or pupil were ever disturbed by 
the power they so fearfully describe. They are discreet, 
orderly men, punctual to their engagements in time and 
place, and steadily devoted to their well digested plans of 
education. M, Cousin, was lately entrusted with a mission 
to Holland, and returned without disaster from dyke or 
ditch, in a country half submerged with water. Professor 
Tappan does not preach, barely, because he has the power 
to preach ; walk or ride in any direction, barely, because he 
has the power to walk or ride in that direction ; on the con- 
trary, he preaches, walks, rides and acts on all occasions, 
from his convictions of the best, and is always able to give 
a reason for what he says and does. 

But the Professor, after a long and fruitless effort to up- 
hold his master, abandons him to chance, reduces his own 
will to its allegiance, and restores reason to its throne. He 
proceeds,—-‘Now although it is granted that the will can 
act without deriving reason or inducement of action from 
the reason or sensitivity, still the instances in which it does 
so act, are so rare and trifling, that they may be thrown out 
of the account. We may therefore assume as a general law, 
that the will determines according to reason and induce- 
ment, from the reason and sensitivity.” 

This is all that Edwards ever contended for—that volition 
was the offspring of motive. He imagined the will to be 
distinct from the understanding, and after a laborious and 
doubtful struggle with its adowy form, reduces it to the 
guidance of reason. Professor Tappan, fought over the 
the same ground with the same result, and may now shake 
hands with his great antagonist, with whom it is always 
dangerous to quarrel. Though both argue from premises 
assumed, yet their conclusions are just, as justice is some- 
times administered by the fiction of law. If they could not 
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get rid of the will, they brought it to terms, and left us free 
to follow the dictates of the understanding, the only rule of 
conduct vouchsafed to man. 

Writers who take upon trust, the existence of such a fac- 
ulty as they describe the will to be, must of necessity con- 
tradict themselves. There can not be one faculty by which 
the mind judges, and another by which it enforces or resists 
its own judgments. The mind is not double, nor is it divi- 
ded against itself. It is integral, without length, breadth or 
parts, not a half dozen in one, and one in a half dozen. It 
does not deliver over its jndgments from the right side, to 
be disposed of by the will on the left side. When we deter- 
mine to go by land instead of water, this is a judgment, and 
the hesitations we previously feel, are but the varied percep- 
tions of the two modes of travelling as they rise to the mind ; 
and when at last we act, it is from the judgment itself, and 
if we call it the Will, it is but another name for the same 
identical cause of action. 

But let us look more closely into the condition of the 
mind, when a choice is said to be made. 

Sugar applied to the tongue, produces a sense of sweet- 
ness, not of choice, but by an established law of our being. 
Sounds, odors, all colors and all sensations from external 
objects, come of the same law of necessity ; the mind is 
acted upon, without the power to resist. 

Present a variety of fruit to little children; one seizes 
upon nuts, another pears, apples, plumbs, cherries: this is 
called choosing; nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The sight of the fruit revives in each, the memory of its 
appropriate sensation: the idea exists and action follows. 
When a man says he prefers grapes to olives, his preference 
implies no effort of the mind; he means only, that grapes 
affect him more agreeably than olives; nothing more. He 
perceives the difference between the two sensations as neces- 
sarily as between two and four, and when he takes the 
grapes instead of olives, he is impelled by the sense of the 
most agreeable, as the strong prevails over the weak. It 
would be just as wise to say, the grapes chose the man, as 
the man the grapes: they first act upon him and not he upon 
them. Such is choice as every one can testify who declares 
what he knows and feels within, and not what he has heard 
or read. 

The necessarians say, that choice follows the judgment 
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of the most agreeable ; but here the most agreeable precedes 
the judgment; it lies in the sensation itself, the first and 
highest information the mind can possess: no reasoning can 
make it otherwise than what it was before the reasoning 
began. It is the sole disturbing force that produces its im- 
mediate effect, without that apparatus of springs and wheels 
borrowed from the inventions of man. 

But if according to these reasoners, the mind compare the 
sensations and form a judgment which the will obeys, in 
what then does the choice consist? Not in the sensations 
themselves which they admit to be necessary ; nor in the 
judgment, for we cannot avoid perceiving the difference be- 
tween bitter and sweet ; nor in volition, for that is the slave 
of judgment, nor yet in action, for that obeys volition—it is 
then a chain of four links, sensation, se pte volition, 
action, wherein all choice, by their own showing, is abso- 
lutely excluded. 

Animals that feed on plants, are guided altogether by sen- 
sation, and writers never ascribe to them the more complex 
operation of judgment and volition. But men, say they, 
are rational beings, privileged to act from the convictions of 
reason, and yet these convictions arise from the constitution 
of their minds and do as necessarily exclude all choice as 
the sensations themselves. What is true of the relations of 
numbers, which, they admit, we eannot avoid perceiving, is 
equally true of opinion or belief, which is but a lower degree 
of conviction, yet none the less necessary on that account, 
Testimony acts upon the jury, and not the jury upon the 
testimony : if it be as ten on one side and nine on the other, 
yet the differenceis as unavoidably perceived, as objects are 
by the light of the moon, though not so distinctly as by the 
rays of the sun. 

The Protestants are offended at the Romanists, who say 
they eat and drink the flesh and blood of Christ, while the 
Romanists deny salvation to all who do not eat and drink the 
same flesh and blood as themselves. The Presbyterian 
laughs at the bishop who holds his commission from St. 
Peter, while the bishop affirms there is not a legal marriage 
on earth, out of the pale of hischurch. ‘The Baptists deny 
the communion to all who have not been plunged under 
water, while the Quakers take no communionat all. ‘Then 
comes the Unitarian, who deplores the weakness of those 
who believe that one is equal to three, an¢ three no more 
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than one. Can either of these sects change sides and pass 
at will, over to the creed of the other? And yet, every man 
will say, “I have a right to my own opinion ; I will believe 
what I please,” and even ministers of the gospel declare, as 
often as there are Sabbaths in the year, that their hearers 
can believe, if they choose, whit they are told to believe. 
Had the heretics, burnt by Philip of Spain, possessed such 
power, they might have saved their lives by change of opin- 
jon at will, and returned lp their former creed when the 
danger was past. . 

A learned mathematician once demonstrated that a steamer 
could never cross the Atlantic; yet he lived to cross the 
Atlantic himself in a steamer: can he return to his former 
opinion now? Can the chemist who detected a metal in 
alkali, still believe alkali to be asimple substance? A very 
absurd question, except to those who think that the mind 
can make opinions for itself. 

When a musician strikes the keys of a piano, the keys 
act upon the cords, the cords upon the air, the air upon the 
ear; our judgment of the tune is as unavoidable as the per- 
ception of the sounds that compose it. The geologist argues 
the antiquity of the globe, from the accumulation of shells, 
and stratification of rocks: he infers the age of a man from 
his white hairs and furrowed cheeks: his opinions are but 
so many impressions caused by the objects themselves. A 
traveller, warned by th® aspect of the clouds, takes his 
cloak, and the mariner trims his ship: both act from im- 
pressions as unavoidably felt, as the thunder that breaks 
upon their ears. A physician finds his patient shivering 
with chills, yet hot of a fever, restless, thirsty, with an acute 
pain in the side, tongue white, pulse frequent, hard and 
contracted—it is the pleurisy. His judgment of the disease 
is as plainly an aggregate 4 the symptoms, as an hundred 
is an aggregate of units. When judges say, “It appears to 
the court, that the title to the land is in the plaintiff,” the 
law and the testimony act upon them, and not they, upon 
the Jaw and the testimony. e hear debgtes in the senate 
and go away convinced; the speaker acts upon us and not 
we, upon the speaker. The mind is impressed with what 
enters there, as wax takes the image of a seal. There is 
no more mystery in mind than in matter. As a chemist 
follows out an experiment to its results, so can we trace the 
progress of the mind to conviction. He who has been by 

5* 
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turns, Deist, Christian, Baptist, Methodist, and lastly Cath- 
olic, can point out the books and arguments that wrought 
each successive change, as distinctly as he can relate the 
occurrence of a marriage feast, or the installation of a Pres- 
ident—that he became Deist by the reasoning of Hume, 
Christian by Paley’s Evidences, Baptist by the arguments 
of Hall, and lastly, Catholic by the powerful persuasions of 
Bossuet. If the mind could create opinions for itself, no 
principle in religion or philosophy could endure for a day. 
The astronomer might, at pleasure, believe in the system of 
Ptolemy, Newton, or of any body else—that the sun re- 
volved about the earth, or the earth about the sun; or that 
the earth, as the people of Celebes say, stands upon the back 
of a tortoise, the tortoise upon light and the light upon 
darkness. ‘Truth, justice, law ; all distinctions of right and 
wrong, friend and foe, debtor and creditor, husband and 
wife, parent and child, and even the certainty of numbers 
themselves, would be borne away by the overwhelming 
power of the will. Fortunately for mankind, they are not 
permitted to bring such calamities upon themselves; nothing 
is left to chanve; not a sensation, opinion, creed, imagina- 
tion—every thought, every emotion that impels and governs 
the soul, comes of laws appointed by him who gave us this 
mysterious being we hold. “'The preparations of the heart 
in man and the answer of the tongue, are from the Lord— 
man’s goings are of the Lord, how can a man then under- 
stand his own way.”—Prov. xvi., 1, 20-24. 

Choice is that judgment that teaches us to act or abstain, 
to take or to refuse. My preference for going by land instead 
of water, is nothing but a judgment upon the two modes of 
travelling, as unavoidable as the ideas of danger that arise 
on one side, and of safety on the other. Cousin correctly 
observes, “that to prefer, is to judge definitively, to con- 
clude”—“‘/or it is not the will of man to judge that such or 
such a motive is preferable; we are not masters of our pre- 
ferences: we judge in this respect according to our intellec- 
tual nature, which has its necessary laws, without having 
the consciousness of being able to judge otherwise than we 
do”—“for it is evident, the different motives for or against, 
apply to and govern the intellect, which is not free to judge 
indifferently this or the opposite.” 

But according to these writers, a good judgment of the 
intellect cannot, of itself, stir a single muscle in the man: 
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He cannot help himself to an egg at table, without motive, 
last determination, volition—-motive, last determination, vo- 
lition, give me a spoon; motive, last determination, volition, 
salt—motive, last determination, volition, pepper—motive, 
Jast determination, volition, vinegar—motive, last determi- 
nation, volition, oi/—motive, last determination, volition, 
stirs in the condiments—motive, last determination, volition, 
tastes. He is then asked whether he chooses tea or coffee— 
motive, last determination, volition, tea, if you please, ma 
dam. Do you takecream? motive, last determination, voli« 
tion, yes, madam. Do you like it strong? motive, last 
determination, volition, very strong—motive, last deter- 
mination, volition, extends his hand to receive the cup— 
motive last determination, volition, helps himself to bread— 
motive, last determination, volition, batter—motive, last 
determination, volition, raises the cup to his mouth, which 
opens by the same process—by the same process he masti- 
cates; and lastly, by motive, last determination, volition, 
swallows, when the mental operation ceases and all parties 
agree, the influence of the will is at an end. 

Nevertheless they speak of certain actions that arise with- 
out the intervention of the will, as where the eyes are in- 
voluntarily closed when a blow is aimed at the face, yet 
absurdly say, the arm is voluntarily raised to ward it off. 
If the perception of danger act directly upon the eye, why 
not upon the arm also? It can as well move the arm itself, 
as move the will to move the arm. Nothing is gained by 
the fancied apparatus of motive, last determination, volition, 
unless the mind gather strength from its other facu!ties, as 
a riverfrom tributary streams. Ideas do, of themselves, ex- 
plain many actions, wherein itis not pretended the will can 
intervene. Even in our most quiet moods, they rise to the 
surface, and betray the workings of the inner man. We 
are by turns, gay, sad, soothed, inflamed, by the mere pow- 
er of thought, our features brighten at good news, are over- 
cast at bad. We blush with shame, grow pale from fear. 
The muscles of the face give way in laughter ; eyes, mouth, 
nose, chin, cheeks, all partake of the perturbation, but in- 
Stantly react at the sight of distress. The cares of parents 
for their children, the anxieties of politicians, the forebod- 
ings of evils that never, happen; the complicated, harrass- 
ing scenes of civilized life ; mortification, hope disappointed, 
pride humiliated, prey upon the health, and waste our 
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frames. The first convulsive movement in a camp-meet- 
ing, becomes the parent of the second; the idea exists, and 
the effect follows. W shudder at the sight of a man crush- 
ed under a wheel ; are struck dumb, and sometimes motion- 
less at sudden danger. A mother was thrown into agonies 
at the sight of her “child struggling in the sea; the child 
was saved, but the mother died A blacksmith at his anvil, 
was told he had drawn thirty thousand pounds ina lottery ; 
the hammer fell from his hand, and he became a maniac for 
life. The starving inhabitants of Jamestown, wept aloud 
with joy, and ran about like madmen at the sight of a ship 
laden with provisions. Every emotion that arouses the 
soul and stirs to action, can be distinctly traced to its appro- 
priate ideas, as a stream to its fountains. Joy is merely the 
effect of thought, wherein the will can take no part. A 
candidate hears of his election to office; the news gives him 
pleasure ; this is joy. We are uneasy at the forebodings of 
evil to come; this is fear, and every one knows how bitterly 
he has suffered from the mere apprehension of misfortunes 
that never happened. <A merchant falls into despair at the 
supposed loss of his ship, which afterwards arrives in safe- 
ty. An officer under the Duke of Alva, was told to prepare 
for death the next morning: during the night, his hair be- 
came perfectly white. It turned out to be mere pleasantry 
in retaliation for a similar jest he had played off upon a bro- 
ther officer. Grief is the pain felt at the idea of a good of 
which we have been deprived. The bereft mother weeps 
at the thought of her child; when the idea is not present, 
she ceases to weep. Hence sorrow is removed by change 
of place; not that the change can work a cure of itself; it 
lets in other thoughts that take possession of the mind: to 
forget sorrow and to have none are truly said to be the 
same thing. Her tears, say metaphysicians, are involunta- 
ry, but if she raise her handkerchief to wipe them away, 
this is motive, judgment, volition: a thought can distract her 
mind, shake her frame, produce convulsions and death, but 
cannot stir a finger on her hand. 

A man starts suddenly away at the idea of his purse he 
had forgotten: the thought explains the action—this is the 
entire process, both mental and bodily. When we repeat 
the letters of the alphabet, each sqund comes of a distinct 
idea that acts directly upon the organs of speech. When a 
musician reads the notes before him, each character has its 
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associated sound, and the varied and rapid movements of his 
fingers along the keys, are the immediate offspring of the 
ideas as they rise to the mind. ‘The twenty six letters may 
be repeated in five seconds; it isa mockery tosay that mo- 
tive, last determination, volition, intervene between every 
articulate sound, or every movement of the fingers of the 
musician, often too quick to be distinguished by the eye. 

Whether our reasoning be slow or rapid, the distance be- 
tween judgment and action is always the same. He who 
rernembers where he left his purse after a week’s reflection, 
starts away as if the truth had that instant flashed upon his 
mind. A mechanic took a watch to pieces several times be- 
fore he discovered the cog of a wheel slightly bent from its 
perpendicular: the remedy was instantly applied, as froma 
sudden thought, though days had been consumed in the dis- 
covery. Archimides, sought long and anxiously for the 
means of detecting the alloy in King Hiero’s crown, and 
when the thought broke upon his mind, he did not wait for 
motive, last determination, volition, but leaped from his 
bath, and ran naked through the streets. 

The court of which this writer was a member, held a 
cause under advisement more than a week, and when their 
opinion seemed fixed, an unexpected thought overthrew 
all their reasoning, and the same drop of ink intended to 
quiet the defendant in possession, now adjudged the land to 
the plaintiff. As in chemistry, a single grain of acid, will 
entirely change the nature of a fluid, so an idea, not before 
in the series, will give a new direction to the whole current 
of thought. ‘To reason, is to perceive the relations of ideas 
as they present themselves to the mind : the series goes for- 
ward, varying its rapid and evanescent combinations, until 
at length, a single perception, like the last impression of a 
seal, obliterates the rest, takes possession of the understand- 
ing, the combinations cease, and the mind acquiesces in the 
discovery of truth. The most protracted deliberation, must 
at last, end ina thought, as the termination of the longest line 
is but a point; and by whatever name it may be called, 
judgment, last determination, opinion, belief, imagination, it 
is itself the spring of action, not by an intermediate faculty, 
but by its own, discreet, inherent energy. But this simple 
process is not mysterious enough for metaphysicians, who 
have sought out as many faculties in the mind, as there are 
wheels ina machine, and one of the most distinguished 
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among them has divided it into as many compartments, 
as there are circles in his native Germany. 

The contingentists have no need of an understanding 
since their will is a self-moving power, a cause per se, that 
knows how to take care of itself. ‘The necessarians on the 
other hand, have no need of the will, for, as it cannot help 
itself, it is in the way, and might be struck out of their sys- 
tem, and their system remain the same. Action would then 
follow judgment in a straight line, which is always the 
shortest distance between two points ; whereas, it is a most 
clumsy contrivance for one faculty of the mind, to act 
through another faculty of the mind; for the judgment to 
call upon the will to execute its decrees—to slay an enemy, 
or walk a mile. Nature never employs two causes for one 
effect ; on the contrary, she produces many and varied effects 
from a single cause. The tongue serves for speech. taste, 
ingestion and deglutition, end the hand for purposes almost 
without end. The movements of the planets, fall of bodies, 
motion of fluids, fluxes of the tides, come of gravitation 
alone. Heat warms the blood, cooks our food, melts brass, 
expands the air, taises clouds, reanimates plants, clothes 
them with leaves and the earth with verdure. Sir Isaac 
Newton has said, “More causes of natural things are not to 
be admitted than are sufficient to explain the phenomena, 
for nature is simple and does nothing in vain.” 

M. Cousin affirms, “That at the moment we take a reso- 
lution to do an action, we take it with a consciousness of 
being able to take a contrary resolution.” This saying, rea- 
dy in every bodies mouth, has too often proved fatal to the 
approaches of truth ; and yet a more palpable contradiction 
does not exist: for if a resolution be an act of the intellect, 
this, Mr. Cousin has truly shewn, could not be otherwise 
than what it is; or if it be an act of the will, which he 
affirms to be independent of the intellect, then there is no 
reason why M. Cousin, should not resolve first, and delibe- 
rate afterwards. But as we can not impute such an absur- 
dity to that philosopher, we must make him say, that at the 
moment we judge it safer to go by Jand, at that moment we 
are to judge it safer to go by water. From this dilemma, 
there is no escape. 

When a man puts a razor to his beard, he is conscious of 
being able to destroy life, if he were to resolve to do so, and 
if resolution be the offspring of will, independently of the 
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judgment, there would be an even chance that every man 
who shaves himself would cut his throat. Mr. Cousin is 
conscious, he could swallow aloes instead of grapes, if con- 
vinced they were good for his health: but if resolution be 
merely an act of the will, which he says can not judge, there 
is no reason why he should not feed on aloes, or any thing 
else, rather than grapes. A mother is conscious she could, 
if she chose, throw her child into the sea; but she ean not 
choose, for Mr. Cousin, has shewn choice to be an act of 
the intellect, beyond the control of the will. When Scevo- 
la and Cranmer, thrust their hands into the fire, their reso- 
lutions were judgments of the understanding, which they 
explained at the time. A man has the physical power to do 
daily, an hundred things he omits—he might steal, de- 
stroy his father, set fire to the town, or visit the sick or be- 
stow charities, and if asked why he does them not, he will 
reply, because he did not choose, and his explanation is just; 
for choice is a judgment of the mind which comes of a law 
he could not vary or resist. When therefore any one says, 
and almost every body does say, he is conscious he could 
have done the contrary of what he actually did, he simply 
means, he could have done that contrary, had his judgment 
been opposite—that he is conscious he could have gone to 
the South, instead of the North, had he thought a warm cli- 
mate were better for his health. 

There is yet another class of metaphysicians, who insist, 
that they can choose between two motives, the less instead 
of the greater; and yet it is not very clear that more than 
one motive can exist at atime. Between two pieces of gold 
of equal value, a man will tell you he does not care which 
he takes. But if one piece be worth ten, and the other nine, 
then a motive arises to which there is no opposition : there 
are not two motives, nine on one side, and ten on the other ; 
there is but one, the excess of the value of one piece over the 
other. If no motive stir a man, he will sit still; and when 
thirst drives him in search of water, he has but one motive, 
not two, the one to go in search of water, and the other to 
sit still; fora motive being that which moves, a man can 
hardly be said to be moved to sit still. If the motive be ten 
to go by land, and two by water, the less is merged in the 
greater, as the light of the stars in the beams of the sun, and 
as we then perceive but one luminary, so we feel but one 
motive, the difference between ten and two. While we de- 
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liberate upon the two modes of travelling, various judgments 
may arise, each excluding the other in turn, until all doubts 
terminate in conviction, which is now the sole motive to ac- 
tion, and exists only because all others cease to exist. 

When in the opinion of the jury, the accused is innocent, 

they have but one motive for their verdict, not two, the one 
to acquit, and the other to condemn. They may have had 
various opinions of his innocence or guilt in the progress of 
the trial; their final judgment is brought out of the whole, 
and as there cannot be two verdicts, the greater and the less, 
so there cannot be two motives, the greater and the less: 
and if they convict whom they believe to be innocent, then 
it is plain that neither his innocence or guilt was the motive 
of conduct, but some other, as personal dislike or policy of 
State. 
We act or forbear, according to our perception of the 
greatest apparent good. Every one knows that his thoughts 
exert a greater or less influence according to the strength of 
his perceptions—that his actions are slow and hesitating 
when his perceptions are feeble, but energetic and decisive 
under intense conviction. We perceive and act; the percep- 
tion itself is the disturbing force : this is all that can be made 
of the question ot Liberty and Necessity, and to this, philoso- 
phy must come at last. We can ask no more than to act as 
we think best; it is the only rule of conduct vouchsafed to 
man. No one was ever conscious of the existence of sucha 
faculty, as writers define the will to be—a power that choo- 
ses and can not choose; that reasons and can not reason ; 
that acts, barely because it is able to act ; that resides in the 
mind, is part of the mind, yet is as independent of the mind 
as if it resided in the moon. 

There is no end to the absurdities that are daily uttered 
about this incomprehensible will. Every man is ready to 
tell you that he “can think of what he pleases ;” sun, moon, 
fire, water, commerce, government, friends, foes, not doubting 
that thonghts come at the command of what he calls his 
will. This error, now abandoned by all writers on the 
mind, still prevails in the pulpit and senate, and in common 
life is universal. I once heard a living author say, that his 
will, which he said was cause per se, could call up any idea 
he ever had before, as of London, Paris, Boston, though ab- 
sent from the mind ; that is, his will could act upon what 
was not in the mind, or more plainly, he could think with- 
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out the presence of thought. But I trust it has been fully 
shown in the first chapter of the treatise on the Mind,* that 
no thought was entered there, that was not introduced by 
its predecessor, or aroused by some object from without. 
Ideas come to us, we do not go to them; the mind cannot 
act upon what is not present, as the hand cannot grasp a 
substance, unless there be a substance to grasp. A man 
thinks before he wills, and cannot will before he thinks. He 
cannot will to preach or pray, walk or ride, before the 
thought of preaching or praying, walking or riding enters 
his mind. If the mind could, by its own direct effort, call 
up all the ideas it once possessed, then books of history, sci- 
ence, law, divinity, records of courts or state, merchants’ 
books and accounts, once read, would become useless: to 
forget, would be impossible, since all we ever knew, would 
be instantly at command, and spread as a picture before the 
eyes. 

The phenomena of thought are mere matters of fact, as 
easily traced as the fall of bodies or motion of fluids. We 
perceive external objects from necessity, and the relations 
they bear to one another—meadows, hills, trees, cattle, men, 
cottages, sky, clouds, all take their position in the mind, as 
they are painted in the chamber of the eye. We walk in 
the midst of them, avoiding the precipice on the right, the 
serpent on the left, the vehicle in our path: our safety de- 
pends upon a knowledge of their relative situation, as we 
may be convinced by closing our eyes or attempting to walk 
in the dark. Our knowledge too, of numbers lies in their 
relations to one another: we perceive that twenty is more 
than ten, as we perceive that an oak is greater than a shrub, 
ora man taller than a child, So, too, we perceive it to be 
safer to go by land than by water, that the accused is inno- 
cent or guilty ; that the title to the land is in the plaintiff; 
that Caesar invaded Gaul, fifty years before Christ—all hu- 
man knowledge, as is shown in its proper place ; reason, 
judgment, choice, motive, opinion, creed, belief, resolution, 

imagination, nay, that ghost of a will itself, that has so long 
stalked upon the winds to frighten metaphysicians out of 
their wits, are but the perception of the relations of ideas ; 

perception, action, this is the entire man both mental and 


* The writer is the author of a work on the Mind, which will shortly is- 
Sue from the press. 
vol. XI.—No, 21. 
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physical. Happiness, that light and glory of the world, is 
the end and aim of his being. His perception of the greatest 
apparent good is a law unto him, as gravitation is to matter, 
that never relaxes its hold; it binds him in fetters he cannot 
break if he would, and he would not if he eould: and how- 
ever varied or incongruous his actions may be; although he 
should contradiet himself an hundred timesa day, yet is his 
purpose ever the same, as the meanderings of a river lead 
but to the sea. 

Our first no“‘ons of this imaginary will, are derived from 
the philosophy of the Greeks, and we still drink from the 
muddy stream, though the pure fountains of knowledge are 
within ourselves—yvudi ceavrov, ec@lo descendit. Read the 
book that is within: truth is not to be found in the writings 
of philosophers who take upon trust what others have said. 
“IT study hard,” said Deseartes, but without books; and 
Hobbes said, “Il should have been as ignorant as other men 
had I read as much as they.” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Iv is no derogation from the freedom or impartiality of 
the press, that it discusses, with fairness, decency and inde- 
pendence, both sides of a vexed question. On the contrary, 
a duty, it is believed, devolves on the conduetors of the 
press, to present, as far as possible, the truth in respeet to 
any important matter in controversy, and this is best done 
when the advocates of differing opinions are afforded an 
equal opportunity to be heard, Entertaining these views, 
we do uot consider ourselves at liberty to reject a well writ- 
ten article, because we may happen to differ from the writer 
in opinion. He may be right in his conclusions, and we 
may be wrong. If we are convinced that he is wrong, and 
that we are right, we are at liberty to express our dissent, 
and should express it, leaving the public, which is the final 
tribunal, to arbitrate between us, and s ttle the question, ifit 
can be settled, as it thinks proper. Thus, we differ mate- 
rially from the ingenious author of this article in his views 
of the constitution of the human mind, and shall state, in 
this place, the reasons we have for maintaining a theory al- 
most totally opposite to the oue he inculeates with singular 
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acuteness and ability. In doing this, we shall omit all 
smaller matters of criticism, and confine ourselves to the 
main points, involved in the argument. We advise our rea- 
ders to peruse, first, the article throughout, and then recur to 
this note, which partakes of the character of a brief review 
of the writers’s opinions. 

And Ist, It is asserted and maintained, that man has no 
such faculty as the wiil. ‘This is certainly, a rather start- 
ling declaration, and did it not proceed from a respectable 
source, and were it not gravely uttered by one who re- 
gards it, not only as new, but important, we should have 
been inclined to consider it a mere jeu d’esprit of the 
author. We are bound to believe, however, that it was ut- 
tered with all due seriousness, and that the writer meant that 
itshould be seriously considered. Out of respect to him, 
therefore, we shall inquire, in what manner he sustains so 
very singular a speculation, and whether there is any foun- 
dation for it in fact. 

The writer insists, that metaphysicians do not agree in 
their definitions of the will. He quotes the various defini- 
tions of this faculty, which have been given by Edwards, 
Locke, Bielfield, Malebranch, Herner, Reid, Clarke, Gall, 
Spurzheim, Cousin, Hobbes, Tappan, and other metaphysical 
writers. He insists, that these writers contradict themselves, 
and contradict each other, in their definitions, and he ac- 
cordingly, pursues them with mingled wit, sarcasm and ridi- 
cule. We cannot say that he appears to us always to treat 
them with perfect fairness, or that the language they employ, 
wiil uniformly justify the inferences he deduces from it. 
He has, however, demonstrated, beyond all! question, that 
they differ widely from each other, and do not appear to have 
as clear and distinct views of the human will as are desirable. 
Some, nay most of them insist, on the distinct and independ- 
ent existence of the will, but some assign to the will, what 
are ordinarily regarded as the functions of the understand- 
ing, while others | assign to the understanding, what are com- 
monly looked upon as exclusively the functions of the will. 
He thus finds in the obscurity of our most distinguished 
metaphysical writers, some authority for compounding the 
will and understanding together. He consequently asserts, 
that the two faculties are identical, or, rather, that man has 
no will at all,—that judgment alone wills, chooses, and de- 
termines, as well as perceives, compares things and draws 
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conclusions, and that it is quite sufficient, by its own unaid- 
ed energy, to accomplish all the acts which a man performs, 
We say that he asserts this, and he has made many inge- 
nious remarks on the subject, and has amused us with many 
specimens of his witty and satirical humor, but we cannot 
see that, beyond the assertion of the non-existence of the 
will, which is made with a very commendable degree of 
courage,—he has advanced a single step in proof of an hypo- 
thesis, which is to overthrow all our previously received 
systems of moral and intellectual philosophy. 


He does not actually deny the existence of wit, memory, - 


imagination, conscience, or any of the other powers or pas- 
sions, except the will, (for which he cherishes no sort of re- 
spect,) but, if they exist at all, they are made to perform a 
very subordinate part in the mental economy, and are re- 
garded as mere off-shoots from the great parent faculty, the 
judgment,—as flowers and leaves are offshoots from the 
parent stalk on which they grow. Judgment perceives and 
acts, thinks and acts, judges and acts, wills and acts, and as 
judgment does every thing, that is done, in the drama of life, 
it is difficult to see what the other faculties have to do, or are 
fit for. They do any thing, or are fit for any thing. They 
seem rather to be like Bieldfield’s will, on which the writer 
expends his satire,—useless wheels in that machine which 
is called the mind. The writer’s one motive might also, be 
dispensed with on the same ground of utter inutility, for the 
judgment, like the eye, sees objects by barely looking at 
them, without any motive for the seeing, which is quite un- 
avoidable and cannot be helped. ‘The judgment is the short- 
est road to an action. It is plain, even and smooth as a turn- 
pike, and why men should take a circuitous route to an end, 
when they have a direct path to it, is what the writer cannot 
comprehend. Every difficulty in the case is solved by a 
simple idea,—a thought,—which is no sooner conceived, 
than an act flies from it, like a bullet from a pistol, when the 
triggeris drawn. The writer might simplify his theory still 
further, and improve it by the proviso. He might distinetly 
announce to the world the fact, that things are, and there- 
Sore they are, and we should be saved all the trouble of set- 
tling the vexed question as to who or what is their author. 
There are many cases, doubtless, in which the intellectual, 
are more entirely called into exercise, than the moral, pow- 
ers. This is true in all mental calculations. The pursuit 
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of the abstract sciences makes larger and more constant de- 
mands upon the intellect than upon the will. But that is a 
cold kind of philosphy, which attributes all the acts, of what- 
ever kind, which a man performs, to the operation of pure 
intellect. Nor isittrue. A Judge upon the bench, whose 
special office it is, to utter judgments and decrees, may per- 
ceive, if he chooses, that however important a sound under- 
standing, may be to the skiilful exercise of his peculiar func- 
tions, yet that a firm will or purpose, and fixed determination 
to do what is right, are not less important to his reputation 
as a Judge, or to his mental tranquillity asa man. In mat- 
ters of less moment, also, he will find that he cannot get 
along well, or at all, without the intervention of a will. 
Thus, if he puts on his robes of office, goes to Court, hears 
the arguments of counsel, delivers a decision, pronounces a 
sentence, he must, in each of these cases, wil! to do what he 
thus does. If he writes out a decree, ‘he cannot put pen 
to paper, without an exercise of his w ill. The vast majority 
of those who constitute the population of this working-day 
world, would achieve |ittle for themselves or their families, 
without the intervention of a will,—a stern will to labor. If 
aman builds a house, he must first will to build it. He 
must then employ his understanding in devising the means 
for building it, and lastly, he must put his hands to the work. 
Willing to “do, thinking how to do, and doing, are the three 
stages in the proceeding, each of which is equally important 
to the accomplishment of the work, and, unless the first step 
is taken, in the shape of a determination to build, it is very 
obvious, that neither the convenience which a house affords, 
which is the end in building, nor the most ingenious and 
magnificent plan which imagination can conceive or judg- 
ment frame, would ever suffice to build the house. We 
have examined the writer’s article, and although we are not 
satisfied with the arguments he urges, and in most respects, 
reject his theory, yet we have published it because he thinks 
it valuable, because we may have erred in our estimate of 
its importance, and because the Press is free, and open to the 
speculations of all persons of intelligence and learning, who 
desire to enlighten and benefit the world by their writings. 
But, if we had not willed to pnblish it, it certainly never 
would have appeared in the pages of this Review. We are 
now criticising it, because we do not agree with the writer, 
and think his views erroneous, but if we had not willed 
* 
6 
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to criticise it, we should not have said a word about it, 
There is much in the human will. Itis a fundamental part 
of the mental constitution. Judgment is an essential attri- 
bute, but the will is equally important to human happiness 
and human fame. No hero ever existed, who did not owe 
much of his success to the determinations of a strong and 
unconquerable will. Cesar, Hannibal, Alexander, Napo- 
leon, and Washington, were as much distinguished for great 
firmness of purpose, as for commanding talents. The age is 
remarkable for its improvements. Rail-roads have been 
constructed, canals cut, rivers opened, towns and cities built, 
but none of these herculean labors would have been accom- 
plished, had men only judged that they were expedient, and 
never willed to do them, nor co-operated together for the 
purpose. The will, in a word, may be said to enter into ev- 
ery plan that is formed, and into every act that is done. We 
cannot consent to give up so important and controlling a 
faculty, and thereby reduce ourselves to the condition of 
mere drones, living, as we do, in a world where so much is 
done, and so much is still to be accomplished. 
Metaphysicians, again, have erred in supposing, that any 
one faculty of the mind can act by itself. ‘The mental fac- 
ulties, however much we may divide or subdivide them, are 
dependent on each other for the integrity of their action, 
and,—to borrow a scripture illustration,—the eye might as 
well say to the hand, “I have no need of thee,” or the head 
to the foot, “I have no need of thee,” as memory, attention, 
reflection, or those two great fundamental powers of the 
mind, which include all the rest,—the will and understand- 
ing,—say to each other, “I have no need of thee.” The will 
and understanding never act singly, but co-operate in every 
act that isdone. If they do not co-operate, nothing is ac- 
complished. The thought, judgment or understanding of 
what is to be done, must always precede the will to do it. 
Thought thus gives form to an act, which first exists in the 
mind only as an object of contemplation, and the will then 
co-operates with the thought in bringing the act into being. 
Thinking without willing, or willing without thinking, can 
never produce any act. This law of action applies to the 
nicest mental operations, which are recognized by the mind 
alone, as well as to those external acts which appear out- 
wardly, and are visible to the senses. If a man possessed 
judgment alone, without will, he would be only half of a 
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man, and, if it were possible to suppose any such man to 
exist, it would still be impossible to conceive how he could 
act. If food were presented to him he could never raise a 
morsel to his lips, and would die of starvation. Our corres- 
pondent states a case where tea, coffee, bread, butter, and 
various condiments are offered to a person, and which he 
accepts only through what appears to him the tedious pro- 
cess of “motive, last determination and volition ;” but, if he 
possessed judgment alone without will, he could never de- 
termine to accept them at all, and consequently would nev- 
erdo so. He could only judge of their qualities, —that they 
were tea, coffee, &c. If men possessed judgment alone 
without will, the consequence would be, that we should 
think, reason, imagine, remember, love, hate, fear and be 
angry only according to the dictates of judgment. We 
should all become thinkers, logicians, metaphysicians, phi- 
losophers, sages and judges of a high order, but whether, 
while we did nothing but form judgments, propound theo- 
ries, and lay down axioms in science and philosophy, we 
should ever find time, or have ability, to act according to 
the dictates of judgment, would still be a question and a dif- 
ficult one to decide in the affirmative. 

Enough, however, of this new theory of a single faculty, 
and a single motive, which is certainly quite an original 
speculation, but, as it seems to us, much more amusing than 
defensible, by any sound arguments. It is not probable that 
any determined man who has a will of his own, and who 
is accustomed to make use of it in the management of the 
affairs of life, would be disposed to surrender it, even though 
he were to be made Judge in earnest, with as large a salary 
as is enjoyed by their honors, the Judges of the liberal State 
of Louisiana. Those modest and quiet persons, who allow 
others to think, will and determine for them, and to do for 
them all those things which they ought to do for themselves, 
may be quite content with a theory, that relieves them of a 
great deal of duty and as much responsibility. 

2dly,—It is asserted by our correspondent, that man is a 
necessary, and not a free agent. We think it is time that 
this notion should be abandoned as obsolete and worthless. 
We are the advocates of moral as well as civil liberty, and 
the age, including all the metaphysicians, should come up 
to the defence of this great doctrine, and maintain it as a 
sensible creed, and an essential element in any sound sys- 
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tem of metaphysics, as well as of morals and religion. The 
idea of acting under compulsion, except when a man goes to 
prison, or is compelled by threats to act, is absolute non- 
sense. It is nota fact, and never was one. Man is a free 
agent, by which we mean, Ist, That he is the author or 
originator of his own actions; and 2dly., That in the ordi- 
nary course of events, when he is not forcibly prevented 
from acting, he can act of his own accord, or refuse to act, 
or, having commenced acting, can let it alone. Of all those 
things which it is possible for him to do at all, he can deter- 
mine for himself what he shall do, and what he shall omit 
doing. Asa moral agent, he has a choice, not only in re- 
spect to some particular action, whether he shall do it or 
not, but in respect to the whole course of his conduct in life, 
whether it shall be good or evil. These things depend on 
himself,—not on his will alone, but on his will and under- 
standing taken together, and acting together as one man. 
But the metaphysicians tell us, that men are compelled to 
act from the force of the strongest motive. Is this true? 
No! Iffam compelled to act, the act I do, is not mine, 
I become a mere passive instrument in the hands of another. 
Who or what is that other? The stronger motive. The 
motive is stronger than the man. The motive, then, and 
not the man is the cause or author of the action, and, when 
it acts wrong, should be called to account for its behaviour, 
and churches should excommmunicate, and courts fine and 
confine motives, while men, who are neither principals nor 
accessories in the crime or heresy, should be suffered to go 
at large at their pleasure, and without rebuke. Newspa- 
pers, instead of detailing the crimes of culprits in all their 
enormity, should announce that, on a certain day, a very 
pugnacious motive knocked a man down; on a certain oth 
er day, a very thievish motive stole a man’s pocket-book, 
and that, last Wednesday, a very wanton and malicious mo- 
tive way-laid a man, as he was going into the country, as- 
sailed him with a formidable bowie-knife and killed him 
outright with a thrust in the side, and that these several mo- 
tives, having been arrested by still stronger motives than 
themselves, and tried by a jury of motives, were found guil- 
ty of a flagrant violation of the laws, and were duly incar- 
cerated for a term of years, whipped in the market-place, of 
hung on the gallows. This would be justice, if metaphys- 
ics were morals or even common sense. Equally false, is 
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the idea, that because actions are foreknown, they must, 
therefore, certainly take place. Is it not obvious to the 
slightest reflection, that actions do not take place, because 
they are foreknown, but that they are foreknown sim- 
ply because they will take place? That they take place, 
because men, having the power to do them, do them ?— 
And no more Gujend, for their happening, on prior know- 
ledge that they will be done, than on subsequent know- 
ledge that they have been done? Such, at least, is our opi- 
nion. Nor does the notion of divine decrees, of which 
some speculative writers speak, render this doctrine of 
necessity a whit more respectable. All things, we are told, 
are decreed, and a man’s actions among them. This, we 
are constrained to say, is a fundamental error. Actions are 
not decreed, but only rules of action. Rules of action are 
decrees. They are laws or ordinances, commanding what 
is right, and prohibiting what is wrong. The very exis- 
tence of such decrees proves, not that man is a necessary, 
but a free agent, capable of obeying or disobeying those de- 
crees. All just governments throughout the world, in their 
enactments, proceed upon the same principle, making those 
amenable to the laws and liable to punishment, who, re- 
gardless of their duty, rob, slander or commit murder. The 
consciousness, indeed, of every man that he is free to act, is 
stronger than any argument that can be brought against his 
freedom. 'This consciousness has all the force of an over- 
whelming demonstration, before which, in any court of con- 
science, law or honor, the fiction of necessity is driven like 
cha before the storm. Ifa man commits a crime, he can- 
not say, “I could not help myself. I am a necessary agent. 
lam compelled to act by the strongest motive.” The an- 
swer is, “You are justly punished. You are not not a ne- 
cessary agent. You act voluntarily, or you do not act at 
all. This may not be metaphysical sense, but it is common 
sense,—the best sense in the world, and the basis of all 
sound philosophy. If this doctrine, so essential to the well 
being of society, be abandoned for a mere speculative theory, 
all responsibility for human actions ceases, and law, morali- 
ty, religion, common sense, common justice and common 
honesty, are left without the slightest foundation on which 
to rest. 
3dly, it is asserted, that faith or belief is involuntary. 
We do not dissent from this proposition. Some writers, we 
are aware, have maintained the contrary, such as Wardlaw, 
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Hazlitt, and many others. Faith consists of ideas, divided 
from testimony, as contra distinguished from those which 
are obtained from observation and experience, which consti- 
tute knowledge. We entertain no doubt, that faith or be- 
lief, so defined, is wholly involuntary. But we object to 
the conclusion that is usually drawn from the postulate, that 
faith is involuntary, viz: that men have therefore, nothing 
to do in the formation of their opinions, and are, conse- 
quently, wholly irresponsible for them. This conclusion is 
of very mischievous tendency,—at least we so regard it. If 
it were a just conclusion from the premises, no sort of obli- 
gation would rest on men to inform their minds by the 
acquisition of sound knowledge or the formation of correct 
opinions. Our correspondent, after stating some of the 
peculiarities of different sects of christians, asks the ques- 
tion, “Can either of these sects change sides and pass at 
will,” (i. e. by a single determination) “over to the creed of 
the other?” He is endeavoring to enforce his position, that 
faith is involuntary. Wereply No! No more than a man, 
by merely willing to travel fifty miles, can reach his jour- 
ney’s ead without moving a step. A man, who changes his 
creed, if he is au honest man, not only thinks, but does, 
much, before the change is effected. A creed is like a habit, 
which, when once formed, is not easily abandoned. It can- 
not be laid aside, resumed or changed at will, as a man 
takes off Or puts on his coat, or changes one coat for another, 
No! A man, who perceives that he has embraced an erro- 
neous creed, cannot thus revolutionize all his fixed opinions 
and confirmed habits of thinking, by a mere sudden deter- 
mination of the will. ‘The determination is something, 
nay it is much, for no change can be effected without it, 
but the man has still a great deal to do. He must exercise 
his faculties, read his Bible, meditate on its contents, study 
the best commentators, weigh the force of testimony, con- 
sider the arguments for and against different opinions, and 
look steadfastly at their moral bearings. He 1s thus pre- 
pared to make up his mind, like a rational being, as he is, 
endowed with liberty. In all that he does in this process of 
investigation, he acts voluntarily and without compulsion, 
and the change that takes place in his opinions is the neces- 
sary result of what he thus voluntarily does. We say me- 
cessary result, and let no one be start!ed by the declaration, 
asif we intended thereby, to throw a mantle of apology 
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over shallow doctrines and wilful errors. That men, con- 
stitutionally endowed with liberty by their Creator, living 
in a free country, and an enlightened age and with chris- 
tianity in their hands, are bound to embrace nonsensical 
creeds and cannot help themselves, because the opinions 
they form, enter their minds necessarily, i. e. in accordance 
with the inevitable laws of their being, is monstrous doc- 
trine, worthy only of the dark ages. The erroneous opi- 
nions men entertain, in consequence of previous inquiries 
voluntarily prosecuted, but not prosecuted with sufficient 
industry and fidelity, enter their minds necessarily, or they 
do not enter them at all. They should form other and 
better opinions, which will then make a part of their creed, 
just as necessarily as their former opinions have done ; and 
they should be grateful for the necessity by which so bene- 
ficial a change is effected. No advocates of the doctrine of 
liberty, which is itself as much an inevitable law of action 
as anything else, do or should object to any such kind of 
necessity as this. On the contrary, they demand, and hu- 
man nature universally demands, as much certainty in all 
things as can possible be attained. Men never would act at 
all, unless they were satisfied in advance, that they should 
accomplish something certain by their action. They would 
never employ their faculties, and devote their time to the in- 
vestigation of the different systems of belief of which the 
world is full, unless they expected, by such endeavours, to 
attain to opinions that are certain, or which they believed to 
be so. If we are correct in this train of reasoning, it is ob- 
vious, that men are, in all respects, as responsible for their 
opinions or creeds, as they are for their actions or conduet. 
Their characters are the necessary result of the actions 
which they voluntarily do, and they are responsible for that 
hecessary result, because they freely do those things which 
produce it. In like manner, their creeds are the necessary 
result of actions voluntarily done, and they are equally re- 
sponsible for that necessary result, because they do, of their 
own accord, those things which produce it. Where is the 
difference, in respect to responsibility, between the two ca- 
ses? There is none. It thus appears, thatthe freedom of 
the mind,in bringing about a necessary result, is not affected 
in the slightest degree, by the necessity of the result itself. 
Ifa man deliberately shoots another down with a rifle and 
kills him, the killing is the necessary result of the act done, 
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but the act was done freely, and he is consequently amena- 
ble to the laws for a murder. And so in the case of every 
opinion that is formed, or of every act that is done, the opi- 
nion or the act is the necessary result of the exertions which 
a man, without necessity, 1. e., voluntarily, has put forth for 
the production of that result. In either case, he is responsi- 
ble for his opinions and actions, and acquits or condemns 
himself, and is acquitted or condemned by others, accordin 
to their character. ‘The necessity of the result no more af 
fects his responsibility, than his freedom. He is free to 
think, to will, to speak, and to act, when nothing interferes 
to prevent him, but his thought, determination, speech and 
act are not free, but necessary,—the necessary results of the 
tree exercise of the powers with which he is endowed. If 
he acts and judges wrong, when he has the means of acting, 
and judging right, he is responsible for his wrong acts and 
his wrong judgments, but when he has not the means of so 
acting and so judging, he is not responsible. For those opi- 
nions which he receives and embraces under the force of 
threats, dictation or a false education, he is not responsible, 
for if he has acted at all in such cases, he has acted under 
compulsion. We are only responsible for the things we do 
ourselves, and not for those which others do for us without 
our authority or permission. The victim of false instrue- 
tion must lay the sin of a perverted mind at the door of 
those who have tyrannized over him. But, once convinced 
of his error, a solemn duty devolves on him, as a rational 
being, to assert his liberty against all gainsayers, to exert his 
faculties, and take all the steps that are necessary and pro- 
per, to obtain better information. 

But, we are asked, can a man act contrary to the determi- 
nations of his mind, believe contrary to the conclusions of 
his judgment, see, hear, touch, taste, smell, contrary to the 
intimations of his senses? If he cannot do these things, is 
he free? We reply that a man can do none of these things 
contrary to the laws of action which govern all actions, and 
yet, that he is is free in doing whatever he does. Our 
determination may, ‘on reflection, give place to another, but 
the determination which leads to any particular act is abso- 
lutely necessary to the production of that act, and yet a man 
is perfectly free in coming to that determination. No child 
ean resist the conclusion to which his mind has come, that 
two and three are five, but he must add two and three 
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together, before he finds out the mystery, and this he does 
of his own free will. Ifa man tastes sugar, he can neither 
think nor say, if he says truth, that it has a sour or a bitter 
taste. But he can either taste sugar or let it alone, as he 
thinks. proper. The man, in tasting, does a voluntary act, 
but the effect of the action,—the taste or sensation of sweet- 
ness is involuntary, as all effects and al! sensations are. A 
man is not omnipotent, because he is free. He holds his 
freedom, i. e., his power of action under certain limitations. 
He cannot, at will, change the qualities of things, and make 
them different from what they really are. With all his pow- 
er, which is derived power, he tnust still respect the laws of 
his being, and can only do possible things. He can neither 
reach the moon with his arm, make a circle without a cen- 
tre, nor create a world. When the facts presented to a jury 
are as nine on one side to ten on the other, the jury must 
recognize or believe the facts as they are, not as they are 
not. They have no volition in the matter. If one of the 
jury says, they are as nine on one side to three on the oth-, 
er, it is because, from some defect of vision, he does not see 
all the facts. No man is at liberty to say that that is false, 
which he perceives to be true. But he is at liberty to pur- 
sue the truth, to discover it if he can, and to acknowled 

it when discovered. The man who once demonstrated ? 
that a steamer could not cross the Atlantic, and who yet sub- 
sequently passed the Atlantic in a steamer, cannot return to 
his former opinion, because his former opinion was false, 
and he knows it to be so. He cannot perceive a proposition 

in every respect, to be true, and, in every respect, to be false 
at one and the same time. He was free in the steps he took 
incoming to his former conclusion, that no steamer could 
cross the Atlantic, which conclusion entered his mind ne- 

cessarily, with all the force of a supposed demonstration, and 

he was free in coming to his latter conclusion, that a steamer 
could cross the Atlantic, a conclusion which entered his 

mind as necessarily as the other, without any demonstration 

at all, except his simply doing that which he formerly deem- 

ed impossible to be done. ‘T'o ask, whether he can now 

return to his former opinion, is tantamount to asking, whe- 

ther a man, in his senses, is free to become an idiot. Soa 
man, who hears a tune that is familiar to him, cannot judge 

that the tune is different from what it is. He has noelection 

in the matter. But he may go, if he chooses to a concert, a 


~ 
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rehearsal, or an oratorio, and hears music. There he has 
an election. The geologist, who draws his conclusions of 
the antiquity of the world from the accumulation of shells, 
and the stratification of roeks; the traveller, who puts on 
his cloak, or the mariner, who trims his sails, when the storm 
arises ; the physician, who judges from the symptoms of the 
case, that his patient has the pleurisy ; the court, which de- 
cides that the evidence is in the plaintiff; the man, who lis- 
tens to the debates in the senate, and is convinced by the 
arguments he hears ; the individual, who has become deist, 
christian, baptist, and catholic by turn, in consequence of 
reading the works of Hume, Paley, Hall and Bossuet, have 
arrived at conclusions which enter their minds necessarily, 
in consequence of the books they have sought out and read 
without compulsion, and the studies and investigations of 
various kinds which they have freely prosecuted, until they 
have arrived, step by step, at those necessary conclusions. 
It is certain, that a man has much to do, and does much, on 
_all these occasions, and that whatever he does, he does 
freely, while the effect of his action is inevitable as the law 
of gravitation. The man who wishes to become a chris- 
tian, goes to the New Testament and studies and investi- 
gates its contents; the New Testament does not go to him, 
and study and investigate its own contents. The jury 
makes up its verdict; the verdict does not make itself up. 
There is no compulsion in the case of the jury. A juror 
may stay at home and pay his fine, or he may go to court, 
and perform his duty in obedience to laws he has himself 
enacted. The jurors, regardless of their oaths, may volun- 
tarily stop their ears with their fingers, and refuse to listen 
to the testimony, and the Judge may voluntarily cause them 
to be imprisoned for contempt of court. They may bri 
in a verdict contrary to law and evidence, because, inst 
of weighing the force and bearing of both, as they should 
have done, they have employed their time in speculating 
about the dress and countenances of the spectators, who 
have come to witness the trial. On the other hand, they 
may perform their duty like upright men, listen to the testt- 
mony of the witnesses, the arguments of the eounsel, the 
charge of the Judge, and taking all the circumstances of the 
case fully into consideration, make up their minds on what- 
ever side the truth appears to them to be. Their verdict is 
the record of the conclusion which flows, necessarily, from 
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the light in which they view the case, and, if they do not act 
on the testimony, they certainly think, judge, determine and 
act according to it, and in all instances, act voluntarily. 

We have thus adverted to the main points in our corres- 
pondent’s argument, and have expressed our dissent from 
some of his opinions, and our reasons for that dissent. We 
could not, with a due regard to what we conceived to be 
truth, have published those opinions without note or com- 
ment, and thereby given them the sanction of our approval. 

There are some propositions which, in conclusion, we are 
prepared to lay down in respect to this doctrine of human 
freedom : 

1. Men are free, not actions or opinions. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no such things as voluntary actions or volun- 
tary opinions. Men think, speak, will and act voluntarily, 
but thought, speech, volition, action are the necessary results 
of the voluntary exercise of a man’s power. 

2. Liberty is synonymous with power. A man is free 
todo only what he has power to do. A man increases his 
power of action by action, and he who neglects to exert his 
powers, soon loses the power to exert them, and, so far abrid- 
ges his liberty of action. 

3. An act is something done, not something merely will- 
ed, thought of, or meditated about. Willing to do a thing, 
isnot doing it. There is no such thing as an act of the 
will. There is no such thing as an act of the understand- 
ing. Man alone thinks, determinesand acts. The faculties 
must not be confounded with the agent who exerts them. 

4. Liberty, is the power of thinking, speaking, willing 
and acting according to reason. ‘This is a power peculiar 
to man, and distinguishes him from brute animals, who pos- 
sess only insight and affection. A man who does not act 
from a motive, and a reasonable one, is either insane or an 
idiot. There is a necessary connection between an action 
and the motive that prompts to it—but the necessity of this 
connection does not render the action necessary, since a man 
may omit to do that particular action, and do some other. 

5. Men are influenced in their actions more or less by a 
regard to their own happiness and well being. They expect 
some advantage or other to result from their action. They 
expect to derive or communicate pleasure or satisfaction of 
some kind by their action. The desire of happiness is a 
reasonable motive to conduct. ‘That men are created to be 
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happy isa dictate of enlightened reason. All the prompt- 
ings of their nature therefore, lead them to pursue their own 
happiness, although they often mistake the means which 
should be employed to secure it. What promotes their 
highest happiness they pronounce good, right, proper and fit 
to be done, and what does not promote it, but is calculated 
to diminish and ultimately destroy it, they pronounce evil, 
wrong, improper and unfit to be done. 

6. Men governed by reason and religion, usually act from 
a regard to their highest happiness, but the mass of mankind 
are actuated by inferior motives. What is agreeable, what 
pleases the senses, what gratifies the appetites and propensi- 
ties, what promotes present pleasure at the expense of future 
and higher good, are the predominant motives which gov- 
ern most men in their conduct in this life. Self interest is 
more regarded than the well being of others—the happiness 
of the individual, than the welfare of the man. 

7. What promotes a man’s happiness, he loves to think 
about, he loves to do, and consequently wills or determines 
to do, and actually does because he is free to do it, i. e., 
has the power to do it, when nothing within, and nothing 
from without, interferes to prevent him from doing it. His 
will and thought therefore, are usually as his affection is, 
and consequently his actions, his life, his liberty, his power 
are as his affection is; but, being endowed with reason, he 
is capable of elevating his thoughts above his affections,— 
of restraining a misdirected affection, and of substituting in 
its place a better and a reasonable one. Hence he is capa- 
ble of reformation and improvement. Without this faculty, 
he would be no better than the brutes. 

8. Motives are so called, because they move or may move 
the mind to act. They are mere inducements or incitements 
to action. They are not the cause or author of action. The 
cause or author of action is the aetor, i. e., the man who 
does the act. There is nocompulsion in motives. Motives 
or inducements to action may exist without any action fol- 
lowing. Many motives or considerations exist, why a man 
should lead a virtuous and religious life, and yet these mo- 
tives may not exert the slightest influence on his conduct. 
The necessary connection that exists between a motive and 
an act, isa subsequent and not an antecedent necessity. 
If a man has acted, he must have acted from some motive 
or other. If he has not acted from that motive, it is because 
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motives exert no irresistible control over the mind. If they 
did, no motion could ever be presented to the mind without 
producing compulsive action, and the same motives would 
produce the same actions, and all men under the force of an 
invincible necessity, would act alike. But men, under the 
influence of the same motives, do not always act, and, when 
they do, do not always act alike. The doctrine, therefore, 
that motives are compulsory, is not true. 

9. The highest degree of liberty is the power which eve- 
ry man possesses of voluntarily obeying those laws, which 
God has ordained for the promotion of his happiness and 
well being. What is lawful, he has a right todo; and 
what he has a right to do, is lawful ; and what he hasa right 
to do, he has power or liberty to do, and is commanded to 
do. Strictly speaking, he is not at liberty todo wrong. He 
is only at liberty to do what is right, reasonable, proper and 
fitto be done. If he does what is wrong, he violates right, 
tramples upon law, abuses his liberty, and does violence to 
his own nature, and the nature of things. 


Art Ill.—Lapor. 

The Obligations of lhe World to the Bible. By Garont- 
NER Sprine, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, in the City of New York. New York: Taylor 
& Dodd, 1839. 


Humanity is susceptible to influences, and many have 
been the impulses upon it, both for weal and for woe. Poets 
have urged it on with song; kings have driven it forward 
with their sceptres ; priests, with their religious rites. Lit- 
erature, science, art, have imparted the power that was in 
them. ‘The implements of war, and the implements of peace, 
the sword and the plough—have been felt, also. For hu- 
manity isa dull, indolent, but very improvable pupil, and 
the Great Teacher intends to display his exhaustless resour- 
ces for his education and advancement. Man was not crea- 
ted in vain. The nature, character and glory of his Crea- 
tor, are sufficient guarantee for the ultimate excellence of 
the mysterious creature. When he shal! have reached the 
splendid goal, toward which he was started by infinite good- 

r ies 
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ness and wisdom, he will testify, that at no point on the 
line of existence would it have been perilous or inappro- 
priate to say, “Let the will of the Lord be done !” 

Man is advancing. A law in the very source of his being 
thrusts him onward ; and the energies of heaven and earth 
give him no license for repose. A river is moved on bya 
silent, viewless, resistless agency; the sun-beams draw 
up certain particles, in vapory chariots to heaven; the 
earthy channel absorbs other particles, below ; but the river 
still progresses with perpetual gliding on to its sure, inevi- 
table destiny; such is man. On, on, on; it is the will of 
God, that he shall proceed, and that will cannot fail of its 
utter fulfilment. ‘The path is filled with obstacles: but God 
is almighty. How cana man want forimpulse? Can any 
one measure the resources of the INFINITE ? 

Among these, we reckon the Bible ; an awful, magnificent, 
amazing agent; to which man, as Dr. Spring has ably set 
forth, is under numerous and great obligations. What this 
Book has done for the world, it is impossible for any one ful- 
ly to sum up; and as to what it will yet accomplish, itis 
altogether useless and vain to predict. It is truth. ‘That 
the truth ought to prevail, every conscience bears testimo- 
ny. Oppose it as we may ; fence it out with such fortifica- 
tions as we can construct: but truth is in the citadel ; con 
science is already captured ; and how can we make success 
ful resistance? We must, and ought to be conquered. 
Error may deceive us long, and retain a throne usurped to 
our injury ; but in the end, the moral Marathon will wit 
ness the overthrow and ruin of the tyrant’s power. 

Just views of Deity and of Humanity are at the founds 
tion of all individual and social elevation. They are th 
basis of sound morals. They are the true spirit and vitality 
of the arts, the sciences, literature, and government. They 
are the only intellectual generators of human happiness 
and the only intellectual guards of human interests. To 
know God, we must know man; and to know man we 
must know God ; while to know God and man is to possess 
the real essence or germ of all desirable knowledge. But 
who can know God and man without the Bible ? 

It is interesting, to know that it is by this Bible, this ear- 
nest word-power, that the Almighty intends to gover 
mankind. “Non enim erubesco evangelium. Virtus enim 
Dei est in salutem omni credenti.” Ad Romanos, I. \é. 
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After the apostacy of the antediluvians, after the deluge, 
and the subsequent spread of idolatry, this great energy of 
God’s government was deposited with Abraham, whose de- 
scendants retained it among the hills of Palestine, while the 
rest of mankind were experimenting upon the efficacy and 
benefit of physical authority: relying upon armies and po- 
lice, for the maintenance of social order, and the promotion 
of human welfare. 

Man, being an intelligent creature, ought to approve the 
word-power plan, and disdain to be put down by mere 
physics, to the low level cf brutes, or the still lower grade 
of machinery. He has been appointed the lord of the earth ; 
the vicegerent of God; a divine dynasty founded by Jehovah, 
and holding the awful letters patent, “Crescite et multiplica- 
mini, et replete terram, et subjicite eam, et dominamini pis- 
cibus maris, et volatilibus cali, et universis animantibus 
que moventur super terram:” Gren. I. 28. Man should then 
claim his divinely bestowed prerogatives and possess the 
wide empire for which he was created. Instead of this, he 
has become a subject : instead of governing, he is governed, 
and that by mere physical force. 

Is he not competent to his high destiny? To be sure, 
when considered as a mere corporiety, the birds are fleeter, 
the beasts are stronger, and the oceans are too deep for him 
to traverse: nature may well rebel against him; for asa 
corporeal being, he is unworthy the reins of dominion. But, 
when his mind comes before our inspection, here, at once, 
we see his manifest, indisputable superiority : in this is the 
essence of his royalty: this it is that boldly proclaims him 
“every inch a king.” Now what is bird, or beast, or ocean, 
or anything, to this wondrous intelligence! More brilliant 
than the sun ; swifter than the light; stronger than the tem- 
pest; where is its competitor? What might, or glory, or 
excellence, in all the vast varieties of nature, can compare at 
all with this magnificent mind ? 

Mind, then, is the true greatness, excellence, and glory of 
man. ‘To obscure his mind is to dim his brilliancy ; to sub- 
due his mind is to®vercome his strength. What is the real 
energy of the terrible cannon? The powder with which 
it is charged. As a cannon without powder, so is man 
without mind. How becoming, then, that God, who knows 
what is in man, should connect him with his awful throne 
by a ligature suitable to his nature! The word-power 
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penetrates to the mind: it does not pause in the ear, and 
propose but a corporeal influence: it advances to the inte- 
rior energy, and touches the mysterious and mighty spring 
of man’s entire being. Surely, there is no plan so suitable 
as this; and yet, man has not adopted it; does not —— 
of it; for the great mass is unreasonable, and too indolent 
to inquire into, and demand the inheritance to which man is 
born and adapted. 

There seems to be a dreaming idea of sovereignty among 
us; but it amounts to nothing further than suffering a few 
of our fellow sovereigns to put themselves in the place of 
God, and us in the places of | the birds, beasts, and fishes. 
For man can find nothing in the magna charta, that autho- 
rizes him to reign over man. God is the only sovereign of 
man; and man is the sovereign of the inferior creation. He, 
then, who is sovereign over man, has usurped the preroga- 
tive of God; and he who suffers man to reign over him, has 
descended to the compeerage of brutes and vegetation. 

It need not be pleaded, that this arrangement was supra- 
lapsarian only, and not designed for sinful, fallen man. 
For, when Jehovah instituted a visible developement of his 
eflicient word-power, in the Mosaic economy, he made 
no king; but retained the sovereignty himself, and when 
any needed the aid of his Word, he was to come and in- 
quire, that he might know, and act accordingly. It was 
only when the Jews had become teo indolent and stupid to 
appreciate the dignity of their system, and had claimed to 
have aking, that God suffered them to have an opportu- 
nity to prove to themselves and to mankind, the meanness, 
and the misery of physical sovereignty. 

With equal propriety do we reject the assertion, that this 
notion of man’s unlawful sovereignty over his fellow man is 
countenanced by the Gospel Dispensation. For, the gospel 
makes each of its subjects responsible directly to God, in 
preference to all human authority ; “Obedire oportet Deo 
magis quam hominibus ;” Acta, v. 29: and it announces the 
Saints, as the appointed judges, or sovereigns of the world: 
“An nescitis quoniam sancti de hoc Yaundo judicabunt ?” 
Ad Corinth, Prim. vi. 2. What is this but redemption, 
salvation, restoration to our despised dignity and sovegr- 
eignty ? A saint is but a restored man ; a sinner converted 
from the error of his ways; and the gospel accomplishes its 
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great work by making us sainés, that we may return to our 
sovereignty. 

Sunken as we are in sensuality, we are not so fast asleep 
that we cannot have some drowsy perception of the gulf that 
yawns between the mental and the physical, the wise and 
the foolish, the intellectual and the sensual, the good and 
the bad. ‘The great objection to Christianity, after all, is 
the fact that so many Christians are not what Christianity 
requires them to be. A fair investigation will admit, that 
to cease to do evil and learn to do well, are the gospel’s fun- 
damental laws: and to this no sect of Christians, no matter 
how fiercely contending for some point esteemed of great 
importance, can object. No infidel can object. All must 
allow, that this is the real excellence of religion, and that 
such a consummation is devoutly to be wished. And if 
many Christians lose sight of this great design of the gospel, 
the fault is their own; and cannot justly be changed to 
Christianity. But, let this high and holy design be accom- 
plished! What then? God alone will be the sovereign of 
man. He will need no other. He will have no other. To 
be a king, and to be a subject, in the present sense of such 
conditions, will be equal crimes. 

The unwillingness of men to think themselves out of the 
existing embarrassments, renders the progress of the word- 
power slow, and scarcely perceptible. The hour hand of 
the clock cannot be seen to move in the act, but only in the 
result. So upon this great dial plate, the world, the index 
which declares the motion of the Sun of Righteousness, 
announces but the result, and that by a shadow. Still the 
horologe is intelligible. The shadow does move. The 
progress is ascertainable. 

For look, now, at the facts. The great Assyrian Power 
was generated and in the place of God, but it has passed 
away. Babylon, Media, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome ; 
where are those great energies that seemed to spread so rap- 
idly over the earth, while God’s word-power appeared 
likely to be stifled by each of them? They are gone. ‘The 
word-power, this day, stands upon their moss-grown, cor- 
roding sepulehres, conscious of immortality and omnipo- 
lence ; and extending its influences through a wider empire, 
than they ever possessed. God is great. The word-pow- 
er is, at this moment, pushing its beneficent conquests 
in every quarter of the globe. 
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But, there is one most interesting subject, upon which 
these premises will enable us to enter with promise and 
hope. Labor, misunderstood and misapplied labor, with 
which the great multitude is so intimately and constantly 
connected, merits that attention which so many of the most 
vigorous intellects are bestowing upon it. Crowned heads, 
the votaries of science and philosophy, are condescending to 
enter this vast, dreary, noisy, and little known department, 
and rays of sympathy blend with the sweat drops that roll 
down the dusty face of the toil-worn operative. It is, as yet 
difficult to believe, and almost impossible to hope, that the 
robes of royalty are to displace the grime and sweat, 
that foul that rude looking toiler. How can such garments 
of purple and gold, be fitting to such tawny shoulders? 
What would such rough and brawny hands do with a regal 
sceptre? We shall see. 

Labor is a decree of Sovereign Goodness, Wisdom, and 
Power; the great law of the great God ; the requisition that 
all men endeavor to elude. Its theory and facts cannot be 
well understood ; for as we find it, it is not that which it is 
reasonable to expect from our God; nor such as becomes 
our condition and our destiny. To him who looks into it 
reasonably, labor must appear to be in a state very inconsist- 
ent with a system of grace and redemption. It we regard 
the estimate in which the laborer is held, the price he receives 
for his toil, and the duty he owes to God and humanity, it 
must be obvious that there is much to be learned yet, upon 
this important subject, and that there is almost measureless 
room for improvement. ‘ 

No theory of labor can be correct, which esteems the la- 
borer as degraded. How can it be, when it is flatly and 
eternally contradicted by the very example and word of 
Infinite Wisdom? We assume, that there is every concei- 
vable propriety, in believing that when God advanced from 
the inscrutable depths of his being, to exhibit himself to his 
creature man whom he had created with a capability to 
know, admire and love him, as Infinite Excellence must be 
supposed to desire, it is beyond credence, that he would 
choose to so exhibit himself, as that man’s first glimpse of 
him would degrade the Deity in man’s estimation. It is by 
far more reasonable to suppose, that the displays of Deity, 
in revelation, would be worthy of himself; becoming his 
excellence and glory. Surely so good and pure a being 
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would neither degrade himself, nor deceive his intelligefft 
creature, 

But, what is the first vision of God, vouchsafed to man ? 
Deiry Laporine; “In principio creavit Deus caelum et 
terram.” G'en,i. 1. The Bible may be regarded as an aw- 
ful theatre, upon which the drama of Deity is to be pre- 
sented to human eyes. How will the act begin? In what 
splendors will God appear, in an exhibition of himself to 
our wondrous eyes? In vain we anticipate. We accom- 
plish but wild, unreasonable conjecture. ‘The curtain is 
rolled up, and behold the Deity at work! God is a labor- 
er! Upon the schedule of his attributes, handed to us by 
himself, that we may see his glory, the very first item is, 
A Laborer! A Worker! And in what? Why in every 
thing, with which men’s hands can be occupied: for he 
wrought in metals, minerals, mud, wood, every thing that 
exists! “Tui sunt coli,” exclaims the Psalmist, “Tui sunt 
celi, et tua est terra, orbem terre et plenitudinem ejus tu 
fundasti!” Psal. Ixxxviii, 12: and well might he add, 
“Quam magnificata sunt opera tua Domine! omnia in,sapi- 
entia fecisti,” sal. ciii. 24. 

With what propriety, then, shall men constitute systems, 
in which to labor is to be degraded? Is not any such sys- 
tem a direct and inexcusable insult to God? Is man degra- 
ded by handling and working at that which God has han- 
died and BEEP at? What material is found in the hand 
of the despised artizan, that has not already been in the 
hand of God? There must be some fundamental etror in 
our theory and practice of labor. Our views and emotions 
cannot be correct. Where and what that error is, it may 
take us sometime yet to discover: and it is likely, that we 
are not wrong when we assert, that the discovery will never 
be made, until it be searched for by the light of the gospel. 
For what we-conceive to be entirely sufficient reasons, we 
have not the least confidence in the various theories of So- 
cialism ; and as little in the delirious dreams of a Fanati- 
cism, that would cure all human ills with the panacea of 
some soulless form, or unimportant opinion: with the latter 
we have no further patience than ordinary charity demands ; 
and with the former, we have no patience to all. 

What is to be hoped from a Fanaticism that confounds 
all proper distinctions, charges the results of local influences 
and national peculiarities and habits upon the systems it 
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“Pposes, and overlooks the great, eternal, obvious fact of a 

‘common humanity: a common participation in that human- 
ity’s frailty and imperfections? Fanaticism is the blazing, 
glaring, precipitate, exploding meteor; Christianity the fix. 
ed, lustrous, eternal star. And what are we to expect from 
a Socialism, that proposes organization as the catholi- 
con for human woes? Has Prometheus returned to earth, 
and mindful of the gnawings of the cruel vulture, contented 
himself with framing the form of clay, without using the 
fire of heaven ; and yet imagines that the organization will 
be animated? What is body without life? When Social- 
ism-has brought dead carcases together, the result will not 
be life: it will be the triumph of putrefaction, the increase of 
the stench, and the wide revelry of the destroying worm, 
Can constituents impart what themselves do not possess? 
This overlooking individual responsibility, duty, and con- 
dition, is like planting a grove of dead trees, and looking 
in vain for them to flourish and supply an umbrageous re- 
treat. Socialism will bring no blessing to mankind ; unless 
it be some sorrowful lesson upon the folly of forsaking the 
living fountain, for broken cisterns, which cannot supply 
water to the thirsty lip. 

The laborer who does the most, and the hardest work, 
is least esteemed! God did all the work, used all the mate- 
rials, and requires us justly to honor him supremely! Cer. 
tainly here must be a serious error. Just in proportion asa 
man most resembles God, as it regards work, is he degraded 
and despised! God himself was the great artificer: and 
he created his works to do, to be active ; for so we under- 
stand the wonderful account he has given us: “quia in ipso 
(die sep*imo) cessaverat ab omni opere suo quod creavit 
Deus ut faceret.” Gen. II. 3. Ut faceret ; M9 to do. God 
had created his works ¢o do ; and surely he has been buta 
dim observer, who has not seen activity to be a prominent 
attribute of the creatures of God. His creatures are secon- 
dary agents. He is the great First Cause. They the 
secondary causes. Soa, that, although God worked, and 
ordained that his creatures should work, yet the worker is 
despised! If God had not worked, there would have been 
no creature existence: if creature existence be inoperative, 
the Creator’s plan is defeated, and the creature undone. 
Yet the laborer is degraded ! 

Another error appears, He that labors the most, the 
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hardest, and at the most disagreeable work, gets the smallest 
wages! ‘The more unpleasant the work; and the more 
desirable it is that we have some one to do it for us, the 
less we pay him for it! Not only is this indispensable 
worker treated with the utmost contempt, with which the 
mistaken but obliged employer regards the degraded opera- 
tive; but, as if to depart from the Divine example as far as 
possible, we give him the minutest compensation for his so 
much needed toil! Is not this too bad? Is it not high 
time, that such a monstrous, glaring, insufferable injustice 
were looked into and adjudicated? How are we to be pa- 
tient, when we learn from indisputable evidence, that within 
some of the most magnificent cities on the globe, the most 
useful laborers reside in crowded, decaying, unwholesome 
piles of brick and lumber; sad, within the sound of the 
royal revelries ; famishing, where parasites, courtezaus, and 
dogs are furnished with abundance ; and the food and appa- 
rel of felons in the common prisons, offering a temptation 
for these laboring, honest, worthy, but destitute men to 
abandon the path of virtue! How is this to be tolerated ? 
It cannot be. A just God requires so great an injustice to 
be attended to, and to be remedied. Men must look to it; 
and behold the gospel, to light them on in the investigation ! 

The gospel directs men to labor. Its great Author de- 
clares, “Pater meus usque modo operatur, et ego operor.” 
Joan. v. 17: and, so far from imagining that he had disho- 
nored his father and rank by his industrial life, he says 
again, “Ego te clarificavi super terram : opus consummavi, 
quod dedisti mihi ut faciam.” Joan xvii. 4. Paul, well 
instructed in the gospel system exhorts, “vestrain salutem 
operamini.” Philipp. ii..12. But, neither Christ, nor the 
Apostle, hints, that labor is degrading, or to be almost un- 
rewarded. What honor, what incomputable recompense do 
such words as these imply? “Tune dicet rex his qui a 
dextris ejus erunt: venite, benedicti patris mei, possidete 
paratum vobis regnum a constitutione mundi!” Mat. xxv. 
54. In this system, it is very evident, that the most labo- 
rious are the most honored, and the most abundantly re- 
warded: and how can an opposite arrangement be upon 
Christian principles? It is impossible. 

If, then, the principlesof Christianity are precisely opposed 
to the principles of our industrial system, the triumph of 
those must be the conquest of these. What the manner 

8 VOL. X1.—no. 21. 
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and the consequence of such a revolution will be, it is im- 
possible to foresee. Conjecture, at present, must be our 
utmost success, and few would venture even so far as that, 
Changes must oceur, grander than those adorning our mo- 
dern geological theories ; in which, while mountains which 
seemed to be the pillars of heaven melt and disappear, mak- 
ing way for the restless billow of the ambitious, encroach- 
ing sea; from the abysses of the disporting, angry waters, 
huge continents arise, changing not only the loci of the dry 
land and the sea, but also the climate, and the denizens of 
our planet’s ever, though slowly changing surface. If at 
all, how imperceptibly do those variations oecur! So it 
must be said of the moral mutations to whieh we are refer- 
ring. When the geological revolutions have advanced to 
one and the other of the distant, and magnificent epochs, 
how prodigious the change! And it will be so, as future 
generations note the strides of the gospel, towards the sub- 
lime and inconceivably glorious consummation at which it 
will finally arrive. 

Is it unreasonable to urge, that the time, body and mind 
exhausting, and slenderly remunerated labor of the present 
system, cannot consist with one’s duty to God or man, as 
laid down in the gospel? Can God be most pleased, and 
man most profited, by the laborer’s oceupancy of such a so- 
cial position, as effectually excludes from his mind, that 
wonderful gift of his Creator, that excellence of his being, 
the means of suitable improvement, the light of knowledge, 
the treasures of revelation, the discoveries of science, the 
perception and appreciation of the refinements and beautifal 
courtesies of polished, pure, and elegant society? To ob- 
serve one of the weary ones, whose brow is foul with grime, 
whose well formed limbs are stripped, blackened and stiff 
from toil, tottering slowly homewards ; to drop down upon 
the rude floor of his hovel, among his ragged, ignorant 
children; without a smile of love for his witch-looking 
wife, who has scarcely any thing for his irritated stomach, 
and but little upon the hard boards, as a bed for his aching 
and stiffened limbs: and, then, to be told, that that is one 
of the most honest and laborious operatives, with whose 
unpleasant and excessive toil, society cannotat all dispense: 
who but a fiend with his heart baked as a brick in the neth- 
ermost fire, would not say, the man is not treated well? 
He suffers as a criminal, when he should be rewarded as 3 
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benefactor. Is he not a benefactor? How could we do 
without him ? 

What state of things is this, in which he that performs 
the very drudgery of society, who sweats over his task un- 
til his brain reels in agony, is despised, gets nothing but 
contempt and half pence for his labor, and is not allowed 
time to consider and discharge his responsibilities to his 
Creator? Is it'not inhuman? Can man’s worst enemy 
devise a more oppressive scheme? What would the gay 
voluptuary do, were it not for this subject of toil, injustice 
and oppression? Had he to do what this man does for him, 
would he value his time and service at sixpence per day ? 

The obscurity of the operative is not unlike that of the 
root of the tree. In the earth, beneath the soil, concealed 
from view, it is forgotten. Men praise the great size of 
the vigorous trunk, the extension of the branches, the green- 
ness of the leaves, the fragrance of the blossoms, the deli- 
ciousness' of the fruit; but where could be fruit, or blossom, 
leaf, branch, or trunk, but for the very root, above which 
press the feet of him who forgets the very generator of what 
he sees and admires? Had society no other aid than that 
of dandies and belles, it is not difficult to predict what so- 
ciety would descend to. It would bea wofulchange! Yet 
the dandy glitters among the élite, where to confess a con- 
nection and acquaintance with the laborer, would jeopard 
one’s reputation! As if society prizes itself upon honoring 
the worthless, and punishing the useful! The foundations 
are out of “ourse. . 

To elevate the masses of men is a more heavenlike work 
than the elevation of the few, and if the gospel be from hea- 
ven, it will be occupied in heavenly employment. Its great 
brother-principle has made but a slow development; but 
can it be proved from this, that the development cannot and 
will not be completed? At this very instant the popular 
element is more operative and more earnest in the world, 
by far, than it has ever been. The carbon is in the pro- 
cess of crystallization ; the brilliant result will be reached 
after a time. We have more patience with the gospel and 
mankind, than the socialist displays. Slow advances, in 
= respects to which we have alluded, are the safest and 

est. 

Although it is with reluctance that the position is laid 
down, conviction and duty require it, and the basis is not 
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only logic, but mournful fact. The masses are not pre- 
pared for either honor, fair wages, or time for intellectual 
improvement. ‘This is evident. 'The natural indolence of 
men is so great, that but few of those who have the oppcr- 
tunity will consent to any appropriate exertion in self-im- 
provement; and the utter idleness, sensuality, profligacy, 
and worthlessness of the majority of the children of the afflu- 
ent, force the monied aristocracy of the country into the most 
wonderful unsteadiness; almost to the constituting of a gen- 
eral rule, that to have wealthy parents, and ali the means 
and opportunities for self-improvement and excellence, is 
the sure road to worthlessness and poverty. 

It may be assumed, with much propriety, that the mas- 
ses are much to blame, for many of the evils which grind 
their own hearts, and weigh down their energies under in- 
tolerable burdens. It is well known, that some of those 
who possessed the least advantages, have improved their 
minds and elevated their social positions to an almost en- 
viable eminence; proving, that a proper interest in their 
own condition, followed by becoming exertions, would en- 
able them to make head against the existing social evils, 
and secure a final egress from the injustice they endure, and 
much of which is of their own infliction. Indeed, it is in 
personal improvement alone, that we can descry the dawn 
of human elevation and happiness. When the dying Alex- 
ander bequeathed his sceptre to éhe most worthy, men should 
have learned something from so noble a bequest. But, 
through the measureless dominion of the talented sensual- 
ist, men drowsily crouched under the burden of custom, 
habits, and circumstances, and heeded not the scarcely au- 
dible words of the dying inebriate. 

What is the philosophy of the gospel? Is it not to per- 
sonality that it makes its strong appeal? Does it not call 
men brethren? Does it not say up, to such as have plunged 
and sunken below the level of san? How lamentable that 
we cannot look with the calmness of philosophy and phil- 
anthropy at this great agent, which millions acknowledge, 
with the gifted Paul, to be the “virtus Dei” in human af 
fairs. We would speak respectfully of all engaged in prop- 
agating the various theories of Christianity; for ordinary 
charity demands the respectful treatment of all honest va- 
riations of thought and feeling. An honest man does not 
suspect every body else of dishonesty; but more generally 
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gives men more credit than they deserve. It fs a bad sign, 
when sectaries deafen us with clamors charging each other 
with sinister and ambitious designs. In what we have 
said then, we distinctly disavow any direct allusion to any 
existing theories or sects among our variant cotemporaries, 
designing merely to treat our subject upon general and ab- 
stract principles. 

Not fora moment, do we deny emotion to be a co-rela- 
tive of piety. But there is need of the utmost enlargement 
of intellectuality. ‘Verumtamen existimo omnia detrimen- 
tum esse, propter eminentem scientiam Jesu Christi, Dom- 
ini mei.” Ad Philip. LIT. 8, ‘There is what is very prop- 
erly called an evangelical view of Christianity ; but isthere 
not also a need of regarding this great subject with the eye 
of a philosopher, a statesman, a philanthropist? If science 
and diplomacy are admitted into the arcana of creation and 
providence, why should we withhold from them the reve- 
lations of redemption? Let them approach, let them exam- 
ine—let them meditate. 'They will find that the stone which 
the builders rejected, is worthy to be the chief stone of the 
corner. Surely there is much to be hoped from a system 
which dignifies and rewards labor; which treats the labor- 
er as one’s own brother; and convinces us that he is wor- 
thy of his hire. Let us recal a figure. The root, buried 
in obscurity, pushes up and sustains the trfink of the fruit 
tree ; the branches extend; the foliage appears; the blos- 
soms are succeeded by the fruit; which when matured, 

ratefully descends to the root from which it proceeded. 
Vill the analogy hold? Is this a natural and truthful pre- 
diction of the future reward of the /aboring, useful, indis- 
pensable peopLe? Are they at last to receive the fruits 
which they have produced? Newton learned much from 
a falling apple; and other sciences than astronomy, need 
better theories and clearer elucidation. 
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Art. 4.—THfimm’s Book. 

The Literature of Germany, from its earliest period to 
the present time, Historically developed. By FRawnz. 
L. J. Taimm. Edited by William Henry Farn. Lon- 
don: D. Nutt, 158 Fleet-street, 1844, 


Ir may not be altogether disagreeable to our numerous 
readers to find amid the graver and more elaborate articles, 
with which this Review is adorned or oppressed, a stray 
essay dashed with a spice of levity, and venturing to trust 
its expression to the hilarious mood of the moment, without 
being either deterred or abashed by the dignity of that more 
serious brotherhood, among whom it so rashly intrudes. If, 
in our snpposition, we augur truly, we may expect some 
little indulgence for the unbridled tongue, to which we per- 
mit free utterance, while we descant upon the merits, de- 
merits, and characteristics of the savory morsel before us, 
We have a treat to discuss—a truly German introduction to 
German Literature. We wish to communicate to others 
some portion of the pleasure which we have enjoyed—for 
it has tickled our palate ; long tired with the monotony of 
more solemn dishes. 


If we serve upa light fricassee as a remove for the time- 


honored roast, some few may taste :—possibly, unus et al- 
¢er—that infinitesimal number of readers to the imagination 
of a scribbler—may relish what will be set before them. We 
warn, however, all who may have acquired a heavy Dutch 
taste—all who may luxuriate in the indulgence of Beotian 
appetites—all who may be afflicted with near habit of 
mind—who may be subject to ¢ristezza,—who may be 
haunted amid their dreams by the night-mare—or be other- 
wise liable to be distempered by unusual viands at their last 
night’s supper—that to our scanty entertainment, they had 
better not come. 

We shall pretend to no wit: It is Davus and not (Edi- 
pus who is required to cook our fricassee. It is our design 
for once to forget, or at least, to disregard the wise law of 
old Solomon, and to ‘answer a fool according to his folly.’ 
We will dish up Thimm and the Boke of Thimm, with 
congenial sauce, We throw aside for the time, the doctoral 
cap and the dress of the cloister: we put off from our feet 
the Cothurnus of the more serious Muse: we take the mask 
of Silenus, and seek the aid of Pasquin, while we shelter 
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ourselves and our course under the venerable authority of 
Pascal. Like the latter—like both—we are now bent upon 
ridicule. There are some sculls so thick and impervious— 
some subjects so impenetrable that they will yield to no oth- 
er weapon. We have before us a dignus vindice nodus— 
a hard head worthy of such pickle,—and we do not hesitate 
to employ it. We know no other strain in which we could 
cordially or appropriately welcome this new prison-breaker 
of the F'leet—this fledgling hatched into life-by the united 
care and fostering warmth of those euphonious birds, 
Thimm, Farn, and Nutt. And if we should suffer ourselves 
to be so far seduced by the intricately twisted melody of 
Thimm, as to forget our own simple and natural note ; and 
to involve ourselves in the labyrinthine meanderings of Del- 
phic, and half-intelligible concords of unheard and curiously 
entwined music, which find responsive echoes only in high- 
ly sensitive souls, thus newly awakened to the conscious- 
ness of T’eutonic symphonies, let this be deemed a faint and 
involuntary imitation of the not more comprehensible per- 
plexity of idea and expression, in which our foreign warbler 
has hitherto indulged. We hope, at any rate, to avoid the 
misfortune of that luckless wight of Spain, Francis de Isla, 
who indited a clerical Quixote against the wretched preach- 
ers of his day, and who was indicted himself in a very differ- 
ent manner by the Inquisition, because his priest—his mock- 
hero—F ray Gerund, delivered sermons of the same texture 
as those he ridiculed. But the Dominicans were never 
guilty either of wit themselves, or of the discernment of wit 
in others. The book was prohibited—for, as the country- 
man of Isla, the witty Martial, says, 


Non cuicumque datum est habere nasum. 


Such is the fate which we would deprecate for this pre- 
sent writing: we do not wish to be honoured with a place in 
the Index Prohibitorun. If, therefore, we abjure the full, 
the manly, and severe language of our forefathers—if we 
forswear both Johnson and Murray—throw Kaimes to the 
dogs,—laugh at Blair—renounce Quintilian—and profane 
the head of ancient Priscian—let us not be too rigidly cen- 
sured for this momentary abjuration of all that has produc- 
ed the noble catalogue of our Poets, Historians, Philosophers 
and Essayists: but let it be recognized as a weakness indu- 
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ced by the infection of Thimm and Farn, who have abjured 
all this, and more also, before us. 

Tue Lirerature oF Germany BY Tum! Peace 
to the manes of Cottle. A bard once sung: 


Oh Amos Cottle! Phcebus, what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of fame! 


but Thimm! Thimm!! Thimm!!! Why Cottle, Amos 
Cottle is sonorous, mellifluous, and altisonant to it. Letit 
be remembered that itis to be pronounced Anglice, Tim! 
Now, what’s in aname? Alas! not much in this. When 
the patriarch exclaimed : “Oh ! that mine adversary had writ- 
ten a book !” he must have hoped for some such shaveling 
as the present, that the offspring might damn the parent to 
everiasting memory. 

But, if there be nothing in Mein Herr Thimm’s patrony- 
mic to justify vast expectations, we ask, what is there in 
Thimm’s Book? And here again we are compelled to an- 
swer not much! No more than in his name! It is a loose 
concoction of wild hallucinations sown together as a rhap 
sody of critical opinions upon German Literature and Ger- 
man authors—being itself most truly germane to the sub- 
ject. ‘The scanty biographical chronology, prefixed to the 
notice of each writer, might indeed be of service, if it could 
not be gleaned from any Encyclopedia ; and as for the rest— 
it is al] “leather and rrunella.” 

We are not, however, going to take leave thus hastily of 
Mr. Thimm, and his Thimmblerig. The dish, such as it 
is, has only been announced—it has to be served up, to be 
carved, distributed, and tasted: and if we are disposed to 
have a feast of the Dipnosophists over a sorry mouthful, we 
may chat for some minutes over the mysterious peculiarities 
of its organization. 

We have already apprised our guests that it was a strange ° 
dish with which they were about to be regaled. From the 
honourable names, which head the scanty subscription list, 
consisting of Highnesses, Graces, and Ambassadors—or, to 
speak more correctly, of one He, and one She Highness, one 
Grace,—an Irish Canonical Grace, whigh like most Irish 
graces, has been too often of late years, a devout expression 
of thanks for what is not to be received—and one Ambassa 
dor, Dutch at that—from these honourable names we might 
infer that Thimm’s Book has been considered “a dainty dish 
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to set before a king.” If so, “the four and twenty black birds” 
must be held to represent allegorically the German authors 
baked in the book; and the king must be such an one as 
King Log, or le bon roi Dagobert, both of whom were, 
equally, we conceive, uncognizant of Gammer Goose, and 
guiltless of the Horn-book. It will thus be seen, however, 
that this is no ordinary fare on which we are about to, ban- 
quet: and as Mr. Thimm has already provided us with a 
Grace—remove the covers, and let us commence our re- 
ast. 

: The volume is dedicated with filial piety to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thimm, Seniors, or to the elder Herr Thimm and Frau 
Thimm. The dedication scrambles over the page, like a 
long-legged spider, with a most mystical arrangement of its 
members ; and is left in the still more mystical gloom of the 
German language—thus reminding us of our crony Charles 
Anthon, who gives us a Latin Preface to a work with Eng- 
lish notes. We can hardly refrain from a shrewd suspicion 
when we observe the lines so diligently arrayed in couplets, 
that the author probably intended to furnish his subscribers 
with his autograph, in the shape of an interlinear Hamilto- 
nian translation, for the spaces are most conveniently con- 
trived for permitting such an explanation of the original, 
which must be conceived to be utterly cabalistic to them. 
But as there is no such aid afforded in the copy before us, 
and as others may be left in similar gloom, we subjoin the 
dedication done into English. He addresses the precious 
deposit: “To his most inwardly-beloved parents, at home 
dedicates this work, with gratitude and affectionate fideli- 
ty, Franz Thimm.” Such is the Teutonesque faithfully 
exhibited in the vernacular, or, as Touchstone would have 
it, in the vulgar. We may doubt whether the said most 
inwardly-beloved parents knew that the child was out: or, 
if they did, we may regret that they did not keep him too 
daheim, at home : or, if there be any thing more than a bar- 
ren compliment designed, we may express our sorrow, that 
they did not secure it from the light with gratitude and affec- 
tionate fidelity. 

The History of Literature in Germany is undoubtedly a 
noble field for the exercise and display of historical know- 
ledge and critical acumen. It is rich in its fruits, and has 
been in the last half century singularly feracious. More- 
over, the subsidiary works recently published, would afford 
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ample materials for many instructive articles. With this, 
however, we will not concern ourselves yet awhile. It is 
Thimm, and not the length of his tether—the calf, and not 
the pasture, which we have at present under consideration. 

So far we have only been fluttering around the edges of 
our dish, and detaining our readers from a personal acquain- 
tance with it. From the odours, which have already been 
inhaled by our anxious olfactories, we can already form 
some anticipation of the nature of our banquet. In the 
commencement of his introduction, Mr. Thimm assures us, 
that the tone of thought and the complexion of feeling, evin- 
ced by a community, cannot but be accepted as the index, 
in some degree at least, of its measure of intellectual pro- 
gress, at the same time that it leads us into the most secret 
Sountains of naturalthought, and passes under our review, 
the earliest operations of the human understanding ? The 
first part of this sentenee is intelligible enough, and true 
enough: we can all understand it and assent to it: but it is 
not equally comprehensible how these phenomena can have 
such a wonderful significance as is attributed to them in the 
latter part. Adam Clarke speaks of “the energy of ratioci- 
nation,”* and by its exercise is shortly afterwards brought 
to talk about “the vitality of death.”t We suspect Mr. 
Thimm of having tested the energy of his ratiocination with 
a similar result of incomprehensibility. 

We should have supposed that none but professed psych- 
ologists, themselves transcendentalists also, would have 
started on such a wild-goose chase, as prying into the most 
secret fountains of natural thought and the earliest opera- 
tions of the human understanding? We are familiar with 
the doctrine that truth resides in the bottom of a well, but 
we had thought that it was a dry well, for if it is not so, we 
know not how the good lady has contrived to live there so 
long. We discover, however, from Mr. Thimm, that she is 
“not alone in her glory” there—but that she has the compa- 
nionship of natural thought—which can be allured from its 
hiding place as Mr. 'Thimm’s experience shows, with no 
greater ease than herself. As for “the earliest operations of 
the human understanding” we should deem them still more 
difficult of discovery, for these must have been the senti- 


* Clarke’s Comm: St. Matthew, c. ii, not: ad_-fin. 
t ‘Death lived.’ Ejud. op. c. iv. v. 16, not: both of these expressions as 
well as Thimm’s are, what Coleridge calls “air articulated into nonsense.’ 
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ments of Adam when he first rubbed his eyes, woke up, and 
found himself a living being in an habitable world. Such, 
at least, we should conceive them to be in any scheme “his- 
torically developed.” But we know not how we are to arrive 
at their knowledge of these things, or of anything else that 
may be indicated by Mr. Thimm’s words, by the processes 
which he suggests. The whole fancy is mysterious, and 
mysteriously rather than “historically developed.” 

The excuse, or the eulogy, as the author would have it, 
of this dark utterance, may perhaps be found in his own 
caution : “still, it must be remembered that the Philosophy 
of Germany speaks a language entirely its own: a language 
be it observed, of philosophical terminology, which a na- 
tive even has to study, before he can follow the chain of 
reasoning.” It is true that this remark is made only of phi- 
losophy proper, but its application may be appropriately 
extended to all German Literature of the present day. Ger- 
man authors have, indeed, a language entirely their own— 
as distinctly and peculiarly theirs as the language of Ba- 
laam’s ass was of that remarkably intelligent animal. They 
claim to utter oracles beneath that peculiar phraseology, in 
the same way that the Delphic Priestess could give no re- 
sponse unless drunk or crazy. ‘The Mormons have an un- 
known tongue, which is said to resemble the utterance of a 
guinea fowl!—this too every Mormon has to study or to leave 
uninterpreted : so that other things come under the same 
category with the German Literature: but they cannot be 
very significant if they cannot be understood. The speak- 
ing of Balaam’s ass was a miracle ; but unless the Germans, 
or Mr. Thimm for them can prove a miracle in their case, 
we must class their language so entirely their own, along 
with that of Balaam’s ass when uninspired. Such, at any 
rate, Mr. Thimm’s may be safely held to be. 

He naively continues his remarks, by adding: “it is easy 
toimagine how much more diflficu)t it must be for any for- 
eigner to make himself master of this matter”—scilicet, of 
German Philosophy, German phraseology, or Thimm’s ob- 
scurity. 

But we are only commencing our repast: let us advance 
“into the bowels of the feast.” He thus describes Klopstock’s 
funeral. “Amidst all that fascinates, while it solemns” (Mr. 
Farn has forgotten Johnson) “the mind, all that might hal- 
low the outer token, arrest the public sympathy, foresha- 
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dow the unspoken sorrow, and insinuate the solicitude of 
affection, Klopstock’s coffin, draperied (consult Johnson) 
with laurel wreaths, and iootranll with a copy of his own 
‘Messias,’ was slowly borne towards its last “resting place.” 
We may admit that the phrases in the above sentence which 
to us appear wholly unmeaning, might be possibly oper 
ed on some other occasion, and applied in some different 
way so as not to be utterly devoid of truth. We might 
comprehend the hallowing of the outer token, if good gold 
were drawn from the vaults of the bank to be given fora bad 
bill, but nevertheless we should deem this a questionable 
figure of speech, as the action itself would be a hazardous 
one. We cannot acquiesce in the propriety of declaring 
that any circumstances could foreshadow the unspoken sor- 
row, at the time when the sorrow was actually present and 
ostentatiously displayed; though we may easily concede 
that, had Mr. Thimm’s parents—seinem innigetgeliebten 
eltern daheim—been suddenly overwhelmed with gloom, 
consternation, and shame, on the announcement of his de- 
signto publish this book, and yet after this promulgation 
uttered no word of complaint or regret—this would have 
truly been “to foreshadow the unspoken sorrow.” As for 
“insinuating the solicitudes of affection,” we cannot see 
much need for solicitude after a man is dead—this might 
be an agreeable occupation for Mr. Thimm while living, if 
he could find a suitable living subject to listem to him, pro- 
vided he be neither married nor resolved to die single, and 
would consent to his language being interpreted flirtation. 
But we should like to be informed how he would insinuate 
the “solicitude of affection” to Klopstock, while “borne to 
his last resting place.” 

While led’to mention Klopstock by the singular language 
in which Thimm has depicted the solemnities of his inter- 
mefit, we may appropriately dwell upon the historian’s char- 
acterization of the poet, and add afew words to illustrate 
the mode in which authors are honored in the present 
work. Richness of fancy, tenderness of feeling, fine manly 
thoughts, a maze of tropes, choice ornaments and elegant 
allusion, are in his estimation the peculiar attributes of the 
Messiad. “All that Klopstock had to do was to overpass 
the evangelic record,” which, to a man of his “zeal in the 
cause of religion,” would doubtless have appeared a more 
arduous task than it seems to have been thought by his en- 
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comiasts. But by abolitionists the morals, and transcen- 
dentalists both the morals and the language of revelation, 
are thought to be puerile and common-place, when contrasted 
with their own illumination. The language of reason and 
of God is beneath them; they claim no praise unless they 
are able to do without either. In their means they certain- 
ly succeed, but it is to be hoped that incense will not be of- 
fered to the monkeys, which would supplant divinity. 

Thimm is “naturally jed to institute a comparison be- 
tween the Messiah and the Paradise Lost ;’ and deems the 
former a German counterpart of the latter. He is forgetful, 
though we are not, of Coleridge’s celebrated reply to a bro- 
ther Arcadian, who made the same comparison, and termed 
Klopstock a German Milton. “Yes,” replied the English 
poet, “a very German Milton indeed !” And we may say to 
Mr. Thimm without flattery, that he is a very German eri- 
tic indeed! But the case stands, Coleridge vs. Thimm: 
we are willing to leave the point without argument, to be 
decided by any court of common sense, on the sole authori- 
ty of the conflicting names. 

From Thimm on Klopstock, we turn to Thimm on Her- 
der. “Herder,” says he, by way of compliment, “was no poet : 
he was something far more sublime and better than a poet; 
he was himself an Indian Greek epic, composed by one of the 
purest of the gods.” We are not informed whether this purest 
ofthe gods was an ancient or modern divinity ; but we 
think it rather a singular employment for any of the multi- 
farious deities who have ever figured in human creeds, to 
be forging Herders upon his anvil. We are not surprised, 
but we are shocked to find Christianity converted into poly- 
theism in the heart of Londen. It is possible, however, 
that to Mr. Thimm’s highly excited imagination, may have 
been revealed in his sleep, the visiou of one of the cashiered 
divinities of a forgotton mythology, tinkering away at his 
strange work—since his own occupation has been long 
gone—of transmitting a good-hearted simple-minded man 
into some anomalous fabric. We have all heard of the @gri 
somnia vana, and may thus account for this dreain of the 
night. But where did this imp of an untold resurrection—- 
this purest of gods find a model for his Indian Greek epic ? 
Was it by compressing the Mahabarata and the Iliad into 
one scarcely homogeneous form, and then blowing into it 
the breath of life through a pair of blacksmith’s bellows ? 

9 VOL. XI.—NO. 22, 
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Or did he seize a mandrake, or a forked radish, and then 
invest the skeleton with an outer integument, torn from the 
Argonautica and the Bagavadhgita, and glued on to the 
frame-work in alternate strips? What an Indian Greek 
epic could be, we cannot tell. But we are moved with deep 
compassion for the poor and needlessly resuscitated divini- 
ty who can find no better employment for his old age than 
botching up Indian Greek epics, and nicknaming them Her- 
der. Heu! quantum mutatus ab illo !—he had nobler, if 
less innocent employment of old. Dido became a truckster 
of mushrooms in the lower world, but her degradation is 
not to be compared with that of this purest of gods in his 
dotage. 

We are anxious to know Mr. Thimm’s further estimate of 
this curiously mechanized anatomy, who was an Indian 
Greek epic. We are not unwilling to turn our stylus and blot 
out what we have just written. We must apologize to Mr. 
Thimm for having done him injustice in attributing this 
singular characterization of Herder to him. There are two 
culprits in the case, for it appears of right to belong prima- 
rily to Jean Paul. He may be thankful for the blunder, as 
the blame must be first attached to his principal. It mat- 
ters little: we have now eased our conscience, and we may 
apply to Richter all that we have said of Thimm: they are 
par nobile fratrum,— Arcades ambo, et cantare pares-—and 
what is good for goose is sworn to be sauce for gander. 
We will not rob Peter to pay Paul, but will request Franz 
Thimm to pay over to Paul, the rightful owner, the sum 
lately placed to his credit by mistake. Mr. Thimm is not 
guilty of having seen by clairvoyance the disinterred deity 
at his work—he has only endorsed Jean Paul’s vision as “a 
bold and brilliant metaphor,” and thus made himself parti- 
ceps criminis, or an accessary after the fact, and so liable 
to the pains and penalties inflicted on his principal. We 
beg pardon of Mr. Thimm, and hope that we have so rec- 
tified the flaw in the indictment, that both parties may be 
reconciled. 

But to repair our fault completely, we must consider what 
Thimm really does say in propria persona, concerning this 
fabulous creation. We have not far to look, we may swear 
to his utterance this time—instinct might teach us the true 
lion, and honest Bottom declares the part of the lion to be 
nothing but rearing. It is thus he pours out his criticism: 
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“Was there “ever a beautiful work written, were there ever 
the most precious thoughts of men reproduced in an eleva- 
ted and wonder-teeming tone of language; if there were, we 
surely find them in the book now under notice, Die Ideen.” 
Well then we will look forthem. We would remark, how- 
ever, that the work in question, Herder’s Philosophy of His- 
tory, has been already examined in the pages of this Review, 
and if we could only transfer the testimony from one cause 
to another, or reverse the legal practice, and move to have 
the evidence enrolled tune pro nunc, we might dispense 
with any new search. But neither of these can we do: we 
should be alike guilty of some informality of proceeding, 
and in the latter case, commit a most egregious Hiberni- 
cism. We shall accordingly, provide our own instance for 
the impending trial: les voild. 

1. “In us the relation of matter to mind is probably pro- 
portionate to the length of our days and nights. The ce- 
lerity of our thoughts is probably as the revolution of our 
planet round itself, and round the sun to other stars.” There- 
fore the march of intellect is identical with the acceleration 
of the earth’s mean motion. 

2. “Since air and weather have so much power over us 
and the whole earth, in all likelihood it was here an elec- 
trical spark that shot more pure into this human being: 
then a portion of inflammable matter, more forcibly com- 
pressed into that; here a map of mere coldness and severi- 
ty; there a soft, mollifying, diffusive essence; that deter- 
minedand produced the greatest revolutions of human kind.” 
Consequently boys should not be taught but electrified ; 
not sent to College but invested with Christie’s magnetic 
rings, by way of completing their education. And States 
should not be governed by laws, but by a big galvanic bat- 
tery. 

3. “The less an animal has of jaws and the more of skull, 
the nearer it approaches the rational form.” We were not 
before aware of the vast importance of a thick skull to height- 
en intelligence : but unfortunately for Herder’s theory those 
who have the densest skulls have also the most jaw. 

4. “In the deepest recesses of being, where we perceive 
germinating life, we discover the inscrutable and active ele- 
ment, which we designate by the imperfect appellations of 
light, ether, vital warmth ; and which is probably the sen- 
sorium of the creator of all things, by which he warms and 
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quickens whatever is warmed and quickened.” ‘Therefore 
all experiments on light are so many manipulations of the 
divinity: and Brewster’s Kaleidoscope is an invention to 
produce a pleurality of gods. 

5. “The Chinese are a people endowed by nature with 
small eyes, a short nose, a flat forehead, little beard, anda 
protuberant belly. A nation that sleeps on warm stoves, 
and, drinks warm water from morning to night, must be 
equally destitute of a warlike spirit and profound reflection.” 
We need make no farther comtnent on this than to say that 
Presnitz is a second Bacon, and that hydropathy is at once 
a military education and a Novum Organon. 

6. “The Greenlander’s head is large in proportion to his 
body ; his face broad and flat; for nature who produces 
beauty only when acting with temperance, and in a mean 
betwixt extremes, could not here round a soft ova!, and still 
less could allow the ornament of the face, the beam of the 
balance, if I may use the expression, the nose, to project.” 
Consequently, the stranger in Slawkenbergius, whe ‘had 
been to the promontory of noses, and had got one of the 
godliest,” was the wisest of great men; and the monachal 
mode of lengthening the nose in infancy,” is one of the roy- 
al roads to learning. 

We have given only a few examples taken at random 
from this much lauded work of Herder; the list might 
easily be swelled to any amount; but the task would be ac- 
companied with little profit, and no very great amusement. 
In these we may easily recognize “the wonder-teeming tone 
of language”—if by this be understood a rich fecundity of 
monstrous creations. But for the credit of all literature, 
for the honor of intellect, for the sake of humanity, we do 
trust, as we believe, that these are not “the most precious 
thoughts of men.” And yet, notwithstanding these crudi- 
ties of taste and expression, and others like unto them or 
worse, to be found on every page of Herder’s work, Mr. 
Thimm proceeds to say, “a flower blooms throughout the 
whole of this work, structured (look into Johnson) out of 
man’s inner nobilities; and this exciting quality of its lan- 
guage is instantly thrown back into the themes of the heart, 
inasmuch as Herder’s muse exercises no little influence over 


* Rabelais, from whom was also taken the notion of Dido being a mush- 
room-truckster. 
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the ideal of man.” ‘This is meant to be a compliment, but 
is withal, very pretty nonsense. 

In speaking of Muszeus, he employs language less pain- 
fully transcendental in its expression, but equally indicating 
the fatal abnegation of practical thought and sober utterance. 
“An agreeable humor, and a fine order of sarcasm meet us 

rima facie in the writings of Museus.” 'There is a return 

owever, to all that is worst in his style, in the following 
remark upon Winckelmann: “The effect that his descrip- 
tions produce, the sublimity of his style, the harmony of 
those modulations that his genius knew how to call forth 
from the harp-sculpture of the age of Alexander the Great,” 
&e. How Thimm became cognizant of the existence of so 
singular a faculty in any human being we are at a Joss to 
conceive. Prospero’s wand achieved nothing like this—it 
is worse than “calling monsters from the vasty deep.” By 
what process Winckelmann exercised this magic power we 
are curious to learn, but remain hopeless of ever having our 
curiosity gratified. We cannot conjecture what the harp- 
sculpture can have been; it seems to us we might as natu- 
rally talk of a piano order of architecture, or a violin style 
of painting. The association of ideas would be equally lu- 
minous, and the connection of his words might be made to 
assume a likeappearance of oracular harmony. But Thimm 
is by no means satisfied with this new and strange coinage, 
which reminds us of the fabled exploits of Amphion’s lyre ; 
but from his harp-sculpture he coutrives to educe a strange 
“harmony of modulations.” The statue of Memnon was 
feigned to emit a musical note when the rays of the morn- 
ing sun fell upon it; and certain stones are said to be found 
near the cataract of the Nile, which produce a melodious 
sound by their contractions and expansions; a foreign no- 
bleman was also proclaimed some short time ago as having 
invented a cyclopean harmonicon of stone plates; and, 
though we are sceptical upon all these points, yet we could 
more readily comprehend and believe them all, than under- 
stand the “harmony of modulations” elicited by Winckel- 
mann from his “harp-seulpture.” 

Again, “Bouterwek is, so to speak, the crisis and maturity 
between Kant and Jacobi”—but, so to speak, will never do, 
or we might say as a counterpart to this, that a quince is 
the crisis and maturity between a green apple and a ripe 
medlar. There would beas much sense in the one expres- 
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sion as in the other. But Thimm proceeds: “Kant’s bril- 
liant capacity and noble talents were quite a mine of recon- 
dite wisdom to the age in which he lived.” We can easily 
understand how his writings—the results of his capacity 
and talents—might be such a mine, though we might refuse 
our assent to the proposition: but we cannot admit the pre- 
sence of even a stray particle of sense in Thimm’s proposi- 
tion, until he shows how a capacity to be healed will make 
the kettle boil, or a talent for cooking, provide a dinner 
without a practical application of it to proper materials. 
“Catch your hare and then cook it,” is worthy Mrs. Glass’s 
recommendation to house-keepers: but wherefore this ne- 
cessity of catching the hare, if the talent of cooking were 
itself a mine, whence the age in which we live might con- 
stantly draw hares, ready dressed and dished ? 

But Jet us hear Mr. Thimm once more, for he goes on in 
a still more daring vein. “To him (scil. Kant) we are in- 
debted for the discrimination in human thought, between 
the absolute, the transcendental, the relative, and the mate- 
rial.” If we are, we should be exceedingly delighted to 
behold an exhibition of the wares for which the debt was 
contracted—until then we shall refuse to acknowledge it, 
and shall hold the amount claimed in readiness to be paid 
over to that philosopher—be he of German or of Balaam 
breed, who shall nicely discriminate between tweedle-dum 
and tweedle-dee. Part of the sin in this case must un- 
doubtedly be charged upon Kant himself. We do not know 
what may be the opinions of our readers upon the philoso- 
phical writings of Kant; we do know that it is hazardous to 
express any censure of works of such acknowledged celeb- 
rity ; but we must candidly declare, that to us they are the 
most incomprehensible farrago of hyper-metaphysical reve- 
ries that we have met with even in Israel. The worthy 
Hudibras is a child in logical refinement to Kant: and until 
we can comprehend the essential universality and natural 
connection of the world and its archetype, deduced a priori 
by analogical ratiocination, we shall not pretend to consider 
Kant as readable, or Thimm as intelligible. 

But Mr. Thimm’s imagination has taken its flight into 
regions of even deeper obscurity. Fichte—a philosopher 
after the order of Kant—“has succeeded in constructing a 
demonstrable system of the “Transcendental Ideal’ in the 
rarified domains of metaphysical research.” We will not 
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attempt to expound, to illustrate, or to expose this precious 
criticism. Let those who can make any meaning out of it, 
enjoy the peculiar satisfaction of fancying that they com- 
prehend the incomprehensible—we at once renounce the 
inquiry in absolute despair. 

We deem it hardly necessary to continue any longer this 
system of citation in order to exhibit the strain of Thimm’s 
Book. We have only gone through one quarter of the vol- 
ume in number of pages, and have not drawn attention to 
more than the fiftieth of the vagaries contained within that 
space. We have, however, accomplished amply sufficient 
for our object of dishing up a German haggis from the ma- 
terials to be found in Thimm. If we have appeared hyper- 
critical, or should be thought to have wasted our time un- 
profitably in breaking butterflies upon a wheel, we can only 
repeat what we announced in the beginning, that we 
wrote with the design of mingling a little levity with the 
graver matter of the Review. We caught hold of Thimm, 
and have been sacrificing him as a scape-goat; and surely 
not one of the many rhapsodical authers of recent Germany 
could more particularly merit such immolation. He is de- 
void neither of sense, talent, nor critical ability, but all these 
he has rendered utterly null, by having so strenuously la- 
bored to be carried away by the mad current of transcen- 
dental and super-exquisite sensibility. We would not have 
selected a born doll for the text of our satire, because those 
errors, which are becoming prevalent in our own literature 
from an insane imitation of the scrofulous style of Carlyle, 
and which we would censure, might under those circum- 
stances, be attributed to the ignorance and stupidity of the 
writer, instead of being laid, as they ought to be, to the 
charge of a vitiated and contagious taste. We have hada 
serious object in view, though we have prosecuted it in no 
very serious guise. We have endeavored to bring ridicule 
upon a folly, which nothing but ridicule could reach. We 
have tried it as the only remedy for a disease, “insanabile 
tribus Anticyris.” We have laughed in order that we might 
not have occasion to weep. If we have succeeded at all, good 
may result from our labors ; if we have achieved nothing, 
we have at least afforded a transient relaxation to the minds 
of our readers, and may hope for indulgence for having tres- 
passed upon their time and graver pursuits. 

But we are suffering ourselves to glide insensibly into the 
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regions of prose and sober sense—an error we should be cha- 
ry of committing with such a mauvais sujet on the wheel. 
Let us picture to ourselves for one moment the position— 
the attitudes—the straining—the labor of Thimm, while 
engaged in the concoction of the present volume—and this 
let us do in a style somewhat analogous to his own criti- 
cisms. 

We may fancy him with head erect—mouth gaping— 
eyes half-shut—and hands expanded, ascending from the 
lower regious of this earth, to the blessed interspaces of the 
stars. Strange sights are around him, and strange sounds 
are murmuring in his ears. Those appear to him celes- 
tial visions of ineffable beauty; these are mistaken fot 
the sphere-music of the stellar universe. His head is filled 
with the inflammable gas of a highly excited and volatized 
imagination—ifs contents being thus so exceedingly rar 
fied as to overcome the ordinary gravitation to the beggarly 
elements of that too-solid flesh, which was already thawing 
and resolving itself into a dew, under the overpowering 
radiance of a transcendental sun. We can watch the highly 
de-materialized man, rise in his erratie flight through the 
lower spaces of the atmosphere, and ecstatically assume the 
throne prepared for him amid the conglomeration of roseate 
clouds. ‘There he is at home; these, under all their forms of 
mist, cirrus, cumulus, nubes and nimbus, have long been the 
familiars of his aspiring imagination. He has worshipped 
them as the sources of the rains that refresh and fertilize the 
soil, and the cradle of the lightning which purify the air, 
while dazzling the vision of mortals. Nor has he been alone 
in his adoration of these meteoric goddesses. He knows 
that of old time they had been the divinities of the Sophists 
of Greece ; and from Socrates he borrows his sounding in- 
vocation : 


‘O payoe Ceuvas Nepédrau, pavepiic qxoddard pov xarecaverog. 
Odpavies Nepéran pwsyara beds dvdpaoiv dpyoig* 

Aimep yvauny, xos didrskiv, xOu viuv qwiv wapeyougs 

Kas repariiav, xls repidsgiv, xcs xpoudiv, xou xaraAnLiv. 


The solemn hymn finished, observe the imposing and 
glorified air with which this nebulo-nubi-nimbo- Thimm, 
reclines on the yielding couches of that insubstantial cloud- 
land. Ahalo is around his head, the whole man is inflated 
with that empyrean air, and swollen into proportions larger 
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than life, like a goat-skin filled with new wine. A ferment 
js going on within him, and all earthly sobriety has passed 
away. With what proud triumph he draws forth the pis- 
catory apparatus for his erial angling—joint is fitted deftly 
into joint—and the spider’s web furnishes him with his gos- 
samer line! No bait is requisite. He throws far out into 
mid air his invisible hook, and ever and anon catches some 
new game—which he jerks up with feverish hand, and de- 
posits in his vast receptacle. All is equally good that comes 
within his reach—urbot or tadpole, were such things float- 
ing in that high ether, would be equally indifferent—for both 
would have been caught amid the clouds. How tenderly 
he handles his rod, snatching now a cob-web from the moon 
—now a light cloud wreath from the golden west! Such 
surely is a transcendental recreation! But his basket is 
now full, and how shall he descend. The more obtuse an- 
gles in which the rays of light are reflected on the earth, 
strip his nebulous fish of all their glowing and shifting hues; 
approximation takes all semblance of shape from those forms 
which had seeméd so beautiful—the substance too is gone— 
and to any mundane eye the glorious prizes appear only 
undistinguishable mist. Alas! for the heartfelt enthusiasm, 
and lofty exertion of the poor zrial fisherman. Back to his 
clouds he must go; and draw up others after him in the 
basket of Socrates, if he would have his fish valued at his 
own prices. ‘There is no market for them below. 

We will not proceed in this strain, for fear our readers 
might get as tired of us as we are of the Boke of Thimm. 
Nor will we detain them with any further criticism upon 
the general characteristics of German literature. There is 
a serious meaning under all this incrustation of trope, and 
figure, and fanciful caricature ; and this hidden significance, 
if once appreciated, may bé, in a greater or less degree, 
applied generally to the literature of Germany. Those who 
are not disposed to winnow the chaff for the sake of the 
wheat, will remember that our sole pledge in commencing, 
was to vary the tedium and monotony of continual stateli- 
ness, and to them this is sufficient defence. But we will 
not exculpate ourselves ; therefore, we shall close abruptly ; 
bidding farewell to Franz Thimm, dismissing him and his 
Book to the tomb of all the Capulets, with the fervent and 
pious wish--RequiEscaT IN PACE. 

i 
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Arr. V.—Festus—A Poem. By James Bat.ey, Barris- 
ter at Law. First American Edition. Boston: B. B. 
Mussey. 1845. 


Ir is seldom that we can approve the misplaced partiali- 
ty of American readers, for devouring republications of for- 
eign works, to the utter neglect of the many domestic offer- 
ings at the shrine of science and literature, which are thrown 
in the shade, by invidious comparisons, and regarded as 
the offspring of inexperienced and uncultivated taste. Dis- 
tance is too often permitted to “lend enchantment to the 
view,” and set up as a reasonable standard of superior claim 
to attention. 

It is to feed this insatiable appetite for the wonderful, the 
marvellous, and the exciting, that works of mischievous 
tendency have of late years multiplied to an alarming ex- 
tent. Of the charge of participation to any great extent in 
the prosecution of this unholy crusade of literature versus 
morals, our own country can, with aclear conscience, plead 
her comparative innocence. The great bulk of thie destruc- 
tion-dealing literary capital, is derived from republica- 
tions of foreign works. This is a national failing with 
us. Every thing must bear upon it, a transatlantic im- 
press, to find favor with the mass here. We neglect our 
own more refined products, to import from France and En- 
gland the disgusting vulgarisms of Eugene Sue and Paul 
de Kock, and the barefaced prevarications of the deified 
“Boz.” We send our own literati across the Atlantic, to seek 
at foreign courts the honors which their countrymen deny 
them at home ; allow the balance, who are obliged to stay 
at home, to die in penury in garrets and contracted fifth 
stories; keep public dinners and joyful festivals on hand for 
strolling bookmakers, and other varieties of the genus of 
genteel slanderers ; and then, enjoy the intense gratification 
of being laughed at by the proud recipients themselves, of all 
this ridiculous and ill-timed paraphernalia, these humilia- 
ting, degrading, demonstrations of pusillanimous subservi- 
eney and misplaced adoration. 

Hence it is, that we adopt the writings of others as mo- 
dels, instead of our own; look with withering contempt 
upon the efforts of our own reformers, to change diseased 
customs, abolish long standing usages, and conventional 

* rules of propriety, which have been handed down to us; and 
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unless some change, at some time or other takes place, we 
may expectto find our libraries converted into cobbler shops; 
the boasted chivalry and independence of the press, the su- 
perfluous offscourings of a rusting copying machine ; and 
our schools of morals, a burlesque on human life. Hence 
it is, also, that our own dramatic writers have sought in 
vain to add to the slender legitimate resources of the stage. 

This is the diseased state of public sentiment, which pub- 
lishers feed and grow rich on. In gratifying this insatiable 
hankering after “strange things,” policy only becomes a mat- 
ter of consultation. 

From the catalogue of such, however, we could except, 
among others, the work named at the head of this article. 

“Festus” is certainly a most wonderful effort of genius. 
Bulwer characterizes it as a “most remarkable production.” 
Mrs. Hall says it contains some of the most wonderful things 
she ever read ; and another testimonial from pretty high au- 
thority, classes the author amongst the first, if not the first, 
of living poets. Though a work of a religious character, 
we cannot but consider its tendency dangerous. Its creed 
is an incomprehensible intermingling of Calvinistic and 
universalist. ‘The hero, despite his close allegiance to the 
tempter, has been, nevertheless, pre-ordained to eternal re- 
ward. The “fallen angel” himself, through all ages an out- 
cast from heaven, is finally admitted to the society of the 
redeemed. ‘I'he tone and spirit of the argument are found- 
ed in christian humility, but the language in some respects 
isnot at all calculated to secure for the author a free ac- 
quittal of the charge of irreverence which has been brought 
against him not without some show of justice, and of which 
the preface industriously goes to work to prove his inno- 
cence. In many instances, what are called the less impor- 
tant characteristics of genuine artistical poetry, meet with 
but little consideration from our author, and several indis- 
pensable requisites of the faultless bard are lost in the bold 
flights of fancy, into which his vivid imagination impels 
him. The poem, is notwithstanding, a really sublime ef- 


fort; he allegory a beautiful and admirable connection of 


flowing imagery; the colloquy an apparently exhaustless 
store of impressive logic and high-toned sentiment ; the 
aim a lofty one, rarely attempted, and as rarely successfully 
executed. 'The poom of “Festus” contains many of the sub- 
limest passages which it has ever fallen to our lot to meet 
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with. The author is evidently destined to be a poet of the 
firstorder. He is gifted with unusual facility of expression; an 
ardent soaring imagination, with the most lofty aspirations, 
but too often overleaping the confines which should ope- 
rate as salutary restraints upon this apt to be abused, facul- 
ty; a knowledge of human nature, which enables its al- 
most incomprehensible mysteries to be displayed to the best 
advantage ; a sanguine temperament, developed by the bold 
touches of moving eloquence, glowing passion, and vivid 
description, interspersed throughout the composition of this 
poem. Mr. Bailey has so far a combination of indispensa- 
ble requisites for success, which with a little more atten- 
tion to a few other equally important points, may eventual- 
ly obtain for him, a reputation, of which “Festus” has al- 
ready constructed a very substantial ground-work. 

We have instituted objections to its creed. Not that we 
wish to wage a sectarian war, or indulge illiberal prejudice 
against any class of believers. Far from it. We view it 
entirely in its moral influence upon society, untrammelled 
by doctrinal preferences of any kind whatever. We believe 
that any book conveying the most remote ideas of unequal 
justice in the dispensation of spiritual grace to men, living 
in an equally enlightened sphere of Christian knowledge, 
contributes to the promulgation of theories at variance even 
with the most corrupt and depraved ideas of common jus- 
tice, and the plainest protestations of common sense. Ac- 
tuated by the purest of motives, the author has nevertheless, 
we fear, succeeded but too well, in endorsing and impress- 
ing sentiments, the wholesome tendency of which 1s, to 
say the least, doubtful. 

_ Lucifer, the fallen angel, is represented first making this 
petition, and receiving acceptance at the throne of the Al- 
mighty: 
Lucifer. “There is a youth 
Among the sons of men,! fain would have 
Given up wholly to me.” 
God. “He is thine 


To tempt. 
Lucifer. I thank thee, Lord !” 
* » * * 


* * 

The Holy Ghost. And I will hallow him to the ends of Heaven, 
That though he pepe his soul in sin, like a sword 
In water, it shall no wise cling to him. 
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He is of Heaven! A\\ things are known in Heaven 
He aimed at upon earth. The child is chosen! 
” * ~ 


Again, Lucifer, who has now at his own request received 
a commission from God, to select a victim from earth, with 
whom to carry on the foul work of temptation, asks, 


“How 
Can souls ee to predestined doom, 
From and before all worlds, be deemed of earth ?” 


To which Festus replies : 


“Things spiritual as belonging to God, 

Are known unto Him and predestined from 
Eternity; nor these alone—but flesh 

Forms not, nor does it need the care of fate.” 


Again, in the-scene depicting the Judgment of Earth, the 
Supreme Ruler is represented as addressing the multitude 
around the throne : 


“Ye elect! 
And all ye angels with God’s love informed, 
Who reign with me o’er earth and Heaven, assume 
Your seats of judgment. Judge ye all in love, 
The love which God the Father, hath to you 
For His Son’s sake, and shall be forgiven.” 


The Saints and Archangel’s reply ; and then the voice of 
Festus, is heard in thanksgiving : 


Festus. “My Maker! let me thank Thee; I have lived 
And live a deathless witness of thy grace ; 
And thee, the Holy One who has chosen me 
From old eternity, while yet I lay 
Hid, like a thought in God, unuttered.” 
« x * 
Tucifer. I he not mine ? 
* * * 

God, Evil! away, for aye! 

In the beginning, e’re I bade things be, 

Or even I begat the world in space 

I knew of him, and saved him in my son, 

Who now hath judged.” 
* * * 

Festus is made a strong believer in this doctrine during 
the course of temptation, in which Lucifer, for a long time 
his guardian spirit, seeks to seduce him from his proper al- 
legiance. He becomes persuaded by this pernicious system 

10 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21. 
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of logic, that he had been given over by God to the captivi- 
ty of the fallen Angel, and therefore cast off from the num: 
ber of “the favoured few!” The effect of this is seen plain- 
ly in his determination, expressed in answer to the fair 
speeches of his troublesome companion : 


“If twas God’s will 

That thou should’st visit me, He shall not send 

Temptation to my heart in vain. Sweet world 

We all still cling to thee. Thongh thou thyself 

Passest away—yet men will hanker about thee, 

Like mad ones by their moping haunts. Men pass 

Cleaving to things themselves which pass away 

Like leaves on waves.” 

* + > 

By a special interposition of Providence, the tempted 
one is at length saved. ‘his would hardly appear to be 
the natural consequence of the temptation, as to few in his 
situation could the conviction of having been given over to 
destruction have proved salutary in itsresults. But we for- 
bear on this topic—as it is one involving religious differen- 
ces, and therefore, would seem at first view irrelevant to our 
design. Without saying thus much however, we should 
have been deprived of the privilege of making even the most 
remote allusion to the very groundework of the poem it- 
self. 

On the score of inartistical inconsistencies, we would not 
do more than point out a few of the grossest and most inex- 
eusable departures from commonly received axioms, and 
content ourselves with overlooking those minor defects to 
which its intrinsic elegance as a production of mind, must 
render the general reader almost insensible. 

The extreme length of the poem is decided}y objectionable. 
Characters are introduced, for the purpose of still further 
elaborating the colloquial portion of the narrative to an ex- 
tent, by no means justified by the bearing in which the 
scenes in which they are introduced, have upon the general 
plot. In these, it is true, are some of the author’s most 
splendid efforts. ‘They appeal to the acutest sensibilities of 
our nature. ‘The mind is amused, the heart purified, the 
attention bound as it were with an adamantine chain, and 
- the disposition to cavil or find fault effectually hushed by 
the mighty power with which the whole being is carried 
along with the current of vigorous thought with which even 
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ntivi- subsidiary incidents of the plot are strengthened and anima- 
jum: ted. ‘The parting of Festus and Elissa, is one of these : 


lain- Festus. “Yet it is luxury to feel 
fair Inflamed—to glow within ourselves like fire-opals. 
Now stay thy pretty little tuneful tongue, 
Nor silver o’er thy syllables. They will not 
Pass. No, not one more word! I must away; 
I have staid too long already, for my word. [ Goes.] 


__ Elissa. And he is gone! And the world seems gone with him 
Shine on, ye Heavens! Why can ye not impart 
Light to my heart? Have ye no feeling in ye? 
Why are ye bright when I am so unhappy ? 

But oh! I would not change my woes for thrice’ 
The bliss of others, since they are for thee, love, 
Our very wretchedness grows dear to us 

When suffering for one we love. Sweet stars! 
I cannot look upon your loveliness 

Without sadness, for ye are too beautiful ; 

And beauty makes unhappy ; so men say. 

Ye stars! it is true, we read our fate in ye 
Bright, thro’ all ages, are ye not happy there ? 
With years many as your light rays, are yet 
Immortal? Space pervading, oh! ye must be 
Spirit like, infinite !” 


Some would regard such errors as the following as tri- 
fling in themselves, but it would not need many sugh to 
spoil the most superior production in other respects. Poetic 
feeling might as well be expressed in prose, if strict recog- 
nition of boundary lines never held in dispute, is ever to be 
dispensed with. Here are examples: 


“No! every great or good man’s death is a step— 
Firm set towards their end.” 


“Ts a step” is metrically incorrect, and “their” in such a 
connection, ungrammatical. Here is another: 


Mind and night 
Will meet though in silence, like forbidden lovers.” 


Again: 

. * ° 
“The world’s which man hath constellated, hold 
No fellowship in nature ; nor perchance 


As he hath systematized life, mind, and soul.” 
* * * 


“Death is he mad world’s asylum. There is peace, 
Destruction’s quiet and equality.” 
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Lucifer, speaking of the extent of his authority over Spi- 
rits, says ; 


“T call on spirits and I make them come, 
But they depart according to their own will. 


Who can hold his breath long enough to read such a line 
as this, in hexameter : 


“ Twere a waste of time to ask how they wasted theirs.” 


Similar departures from the most common rules of mea- 
sure, occur in almost every four or five pages. ‘Those we 
have enumerated will give a sufficient idea of the whole. 

The interviews between Lucifer and Festus, are filled 
with beautiful passages of argument and sentiment. Luci- 
fer having been divinely commissioned, pursues his victim, 
with that determined, persevering, unrelenting hate, con- 
cealed under the garb of friendship, which forms so con- 
spicuous a part of his operations, in all ages among the sons 
and daughters of his old friend and convert, of Eden mem- 
ory. He appears to him first, in his hours of solitude, and 
interrupts his soliloquy with his counsel. 


Festus. This is to be mortal and immortal 
To live within a circle, and to be 
That dark point, where the shades of all things around, 
Met, mix and deepen. All things unto me 
Shew their dark sides! Somewhere there must be light. 
Oh! I feel like a seed in the cold earth, 
Quickening at heart and pining for the air! 
Passion is destiny. The heart is its own 
‘ate! 
* * * * * 
I could love men! for amid all life’s guests 
There seems but worthy, one,—to do men good, 
It matters not how long we live, but how. 
* * » * x 


We love and live on power. It is spirit’s end 
Mircd must subdue. To conquer is its life. 
Why mad’st thou not one spirit like the snn 
To king the world? And oh! might I have been 
That sun-mind, how I would have warmed the world, 
To love and worship, and brighten life. 
Lucifer, (suddenly appearing.) Not there! 
Had’st thou more power, the more would’st thou misuse. 
Festus.. Who art thou, pray? I saw thee not before, 
It seems as thou had’st grown out of the air. 
Lucifer. Thou know’st me well. Tho’ stranger to thine eye, 
I am not to thy heart. 
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Festus. I know thee not! 
Lucifer. Come nearer! Look on me, I am above thee, 
Beneath thee, and around thee, and before thee.” 
* * te 


Having satisfied his host of his good intentions, the ac- 
quaintance, so repulsive at first, gradually ripens into a 
warm friendship. Festus is consoled by the tempter’s fair 
speeches, with the hope of again meeting the object of his 
love, whom he thus describes : 


Festus. “She sate 
Like a house-god, her hands fixed on her knee, 
And her dark hair lay leose and long around her; 
Through which her wild bright eye flashed like flint. 
She spake not, moved not, but she looked the more 
As if her eye were action, speech and feeling ; 
I felt it all, and came and knelt beside her. 
The electric touch, solved both our souls together ; 
Then comes the feeling which unmakes, undoes, 
Which tears the sea-like soul up by the roots, 
And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 
Twice did I madly swear to God, hand clenched 
That not even he, nor death, should tear her from me ; 
It is the saddest and the sorest sight, 
One’s own love weeping. But why call on God, 
But that the feeling of the boundless bounds 
All feeling, as the welkin doth the world. 
It is this which ones us with the whole and Ged, 
Then first we wept, then closed and clung together, 
And my heart shook this building of my breast, 
Like a live engine, booming up and down. 
She fell upon me like a snow-wreath thawing ; 
Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe, 
Ravelled and twined together into madness; 
As in that one wild hour, to which all else 
The past, is but a picture that alone 
Is real, and forever there in front, 
Making a black blank on one side of life, 
Like a blind eye. But after that, I left her, 
And only saw her once again, alive. 
* * ~ 
Lucifer. Well! shall we go? 
Festus. This moment. I am ready, 
Farewell! ye dear old walks and trees! farewell ! 
Ye waters. I have loved ye well. In youth 
And childhood, it hath been my life to drift 
Across ye lightly as a leaf; or skim 
Your waves in yon skiff, swallow-like ; or lie 
Lice a loved locket on your sunny bosom 
Could, I, like you, looking in myself, 


10* 
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Find mine own Heaven—farewell. Immortal, come! 
The morning peeps her blue eye on the East.” 


In their journey, Festus’ imagination is delighted with a 
series of sights and sounds, well calculated to turn the soul 
to madness. His intensity of gratification, is changed to 
distrust, doubt and Jamentation, whenever the tempter leaves 
him in his solitary musings. Such is the deceitfulness of 
the human heart—the very objects of interest and delight, 
which seemed to call forth all the happier and finer feelings, 
grow insipid, and fall as a dead weight upon the distracted 
senses, when satiety has deprived them of their attractive 
influence. We find Lucifer industriously anticipating and 
preventing by artifice such a probability of the failure of his 
designs. But he still discovers his victim yielding at each 
temptation, and suffering the consequences of each at its 
conclusion, communing with his own thoughts. 


Festus (alone.) The last high upward slant of sun on the trees, 
Like a dead soldier’s sword upon his pall, 
Seems to console earth for the glory gone. 
Oh! I could weep to see the day die thus; 
The death-bed of a day—how beautiful ! 
Linger ye clouds one moment longer there, 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings. 
Like pious prayers ye seem to soothe its end. 
It will wake no more till the all-revealing day, 
Wien, like a drop of water greatened bright 
Into a shadow, it shall show itself 
With all its little tyrannous things and deeds, 
Unheard and clear. The day hath gone to God, 
Straight like an infant’s spirit, or a mocked 
And mourning messenger of grace to man. 
Would it had taken me too on its wing! 
My end isnigh. Would I might die outright, 
And slip the coil without waiting its unwind. 

* * * 


I have drained 

Life of all love, as doth an iron-rod 
The Heavens of lightning. I have done with it 
And all its waking woes—and dreamed-of joys ; 
No more shall beauty star the air I live in, 
And no more will I wake at dead of night, 
And hearken to the roaring of the wind, 
As though it came to carry one away, 
Claiming for sin.” 

* = ~ 


The current of his thoughts has flowed on ina disturbed 
stream of doubt and despair, till it has completely reached 
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the abyss of infidelity. He blames the tempter, who only 
mocks his complaints : 
Lucifer —‘*Why charge, why wrong me thus. When first 1 
knew thee 
I deemed it thine ambition to be damned, 
Thine every thought almost had gone from good 
As far as finite is from infinite.” 
And then thou wast as near to me as now, 
Thou hadst declined in worship and in wish 
To please thy God ; nor wouldst thou e’er repent. 
What more need I to justify attempt ? 
Have I shrunk back from aught I promised ? 
Thy love of knowledge—is that satisfied ? 
Festus. Itis. Yetknowledge is a doubtful bond 
Root of all good and fruit of all that’s bad— 
I have caused face to face with elements, 
Yea, learned the luminous Janguage of the skies 
And the angelic kindred of high Heaven 
The bright articulations of all spheres 
* * * * 


And now what better am I? nearer God ? 
When the void finds a voice, mine answer know. 


Lucifer offers him the throne of earth and the gratification 
of all his desires—he refuses in a fit of despair, and the 
tempter leaves him alone—here he cries out in supplication 
to God for merey—communes with the saints from Heaven— 
the guardian-angel of his path beholds and rescues—and he 
escapes the tempter. The Creator of the world is in the last 
scene represented as calling to his arms the lost tribe of an- 
gels “who with Lucifer had doomed themselves to woe.” 

“Take, Lucifer, thy place. This day art thou 

Redeemed to archangelic state. Bright child 

Of morning, once again, thou shinest fair 

O’er all the starry ornaments of light.” 


The saints and archangels here close with anthems of 
praise. 

Much as we admire this poem as a fine production of art, 
we look in vain for a salutary moral which may be deduci- 
ble. Had Festus simply repented, without being pre-ordained, 
his reward might justly have followed. But under no 
circumstances can we find authority from Scripture or rea- 
son to justify the inference that the “fallen angels” are to be 
restored to the society of the “just made perfect.” We find 
nothing in the conduct of Lucifer in the end of the chapter, 
which savors in the least, of repentance. The attitude of 
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humiliation is, naturally and from compulsion, assumed when 
in the presence of, and under the admonitions of an offended 
Supreme Ruler. The character is, up to this era in his 
destiny, accurately drawn. Every one who reads can bear 
experimental testimony to this fact. None can boast of ex- 
emption. That principle of human nature of which this 
imaginary character of Lucifer is emblematic, has been 
firmly implanted in all mankind, and is the most hereditary 
of all our earthly possessions. The deeply-laid plot, the 
artful shrewdness, deceitful hypocrisy, knowledge of human 
character, accommodation of plans to circumstances and 
ready application of advantages to active purposes, mark the 
progress, and in most cases secure the success of the fallen 
angel of darkness in his diabolical work of iniquity. His 
promising interviews with the several female characters 
whom he is made to encounter in this narrative, is net with- 
out parallel in the world, among the faithful daughters of 
mother Eve. 

Festus’ character is a vigorous one, but on the whole, a 
singular compound of eccentricities. He becomes by turns 
a misanthrope and a lover of his species. At one moment 
he is seized with an irresistible thirst for power, wealth, and 
distinction. At another he indignantly refuses all, and 
scorns the mean allurements of earth. At another critical 
moment, the arrows of Cupid pierce and entirely get the 
better of him. This, in time, degenerates into gradual luke- 
warmness, and at length, to a distrust of the sex in general. 
A disposition to act without regard to consequences appears 
to actuate him, throughout. At the same time, we often 
find his bosom the seat of the purest, the loftiest, most gene- 
rous emotions. But his determined rebellion against God 
throws these effectually in the shade. The subordinate 
characters are drawn with fidelity to nature, displaying the 
universal prostitution of man’s affections, in devotion, each 
in his respective sphere of pursuits, to earthly objects, and 
the gratification of earthly desires and aspirations. Such is 
the poem of Festus, and it is certainly a monument of the 
author’s talent, industry and power of conception. From 
the perusal altogether, we have derived pleasure, viewing it 
strictly as a repository of beautiful thoughts and vigorous 
passions. It betrays originality, which is the rarest of all 
attributes in modern composition. This feature is objection- 
able when it borders on improbability, and assumes what is 
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contrary to nature, reason, and revelation. Mr. Baylie has 
developed abilities, which, rightly directed, may be an ac- 
quisition to the world of letters. As a poet, he will, with 
slight cultivation, occupy a high station. In the powerful 
application of the creative faculties he has few superiors— 
in bold delineation of the passions, few equals. 

E. H. 


. 
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In the mania, raging at present in our country, on the 
subject of industrial improvements, the advocates of the 
cause of learning, can scarce expect to elicit attention. It is, 
however, their duty to speak. When the public mind is 
diverted from the proper objects of national pursuit, it is no 
less incumbent on the scholar, than the patriot, to labor to 
recall it. And it cannot be denied, that the pecuniary and 
political fanaticism of the day has drawn off the attention of 
our people from the investigation of subjects highly condu- 
cive to true national greatness. Every scholar feels, that 
many of the higher and more liberal branches of knowledge 
are with us sadly neglected, and that there is a propensity 
among us greatly to underrate them. Yet, it must be allow- 
ed, that the promotion of enlarged knowledge is in every 
way worthy of the first efforts of a great nation. The re- 
mark may excite a smile from the narrow-souled utilitarian ; 
but it is nevertheless true. ‘The advancement of learning, 
if we except only the favoring of that holy Wisdom which 
comes to us from above, is the noblest undertaking in 
which the mind of man can engage. In it, indeed, consists 
the chief aim and excellence of our lives ; forit redounds to 
the glory of the human race. If any uncommon merit be 
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attached to the nature of man; if there belong to him, that 
high moral worth ; that surpassing dignity of character and 
proximity to perfection which assimilate him to his Maker 
—they arise unquestionably from a proper development of 
of his moral and intellectual resources. He may ride on the 
wings of steam, and clothe himself in the rich purple of the 
earth, but untetored and undisciplined, man is a rude crea. 
ture of impulse and of passion ; blinded to his own interests 
and working to the misery and destruction of those around 
him. Not unti! he cast aside the trammels of ignorance, and 
developes the vast powers of his mind, does he shine forth 
in his true original greatness. So to prune, then, the wild- 
ness of his nature, and so to develope his moral and intellee- 
tual energies, as to enable him to occupy that high station in 
the scale of created beings for which he was destined by 
his Creator, should engage the earnest efforts of the worthi- 
est heads. This is the true road to national honor, and, 
though the political utilitarian may sneer, to national great- 
ness. 

Are we now as a nation striving after these things? Along 
with our rapid internal improvements, and the almost magic- 
like advancement of every thing which contributes to the 
physical comfort of man, do we observe a corresponding 
development of our moral and intellectual resources? We 
fear not. Itis often asserted, we know, “that the age in 
which we live, is distinguished by what has been denowi- 
nated the march of mind.” And it may appear paradoxical 
to maintain, in face of al] the wonderful inventions and vast 
improvements of a certain nature we observe in the world, 
that there is really no true intellectual advancement. To 
the philosophic judgment, however, nothing is more true 
and certain. What we are gaining in certain kinds of men- 
tal improvement, we are losing in others. Ifwe are exhibit- 
ing new intellectual results in the mechanical arts, and gath- 
ering some new facts in nature, we are forgetting, or leaving 
untouched, some long known and vastly important truths. If 
we are extending the range of knowledge, and scattering its 
seeds among the humble classes of society, we are far from 
bringing the mind into that high state of development, 
which should be the chief aim of a proper education. Ina 
word, it is the ruling passion of the day to collect and to 
multiply the sources of knowledge, rather than to sound its 
profound depths; to gather information, rather than to be 
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come “grounded in learning.” Applied, therefore, to the 
practical arts of life, and to an uncommon research in the 
collection of facts and statistics, the above assertion may be 
true. But considered in relation to the great fundamental 
principles of science and philosophy, it will evidently lose, 
to a great extent, its claims to importance. The true char- 
acter of mental taste and development at the present day, 
may be more properly designated as a mechanical march of 
mind. It would seem, indeed, that mind and matter are in 
the present day, linked together in a Gordian knot, so stub- 
bornly tied as to admit of no separation. We are complete- 
ly engrossed in the fleeting events that pass before our eyes. 
We are so thoroughly filled with the gross objects of matter, 
and so deluded by the coarse but bewitching pleasures of the 
senses, as to be almost incapable of understanding what real- 
ly promotes our true happiness and unable to institute those 
deep inquiries into the principles of nature and ourselves, 
which add to the true glory of mankind. Deceived as to 
the genuine objects of human glory and happiness, we are 
led to place higher value upon the physical, than upon the 
moral and intellectual powers of our nature. We are be- 
ginning to regard, twenty miles an hour on a Rail-road, or 
the making of a coupe of bales of Cotton to an acre of land, 
as bestowing greater utility, and greater honor upon the 
human race, than the development of some moral principle 
of our nature, or the discovery of some hidden truth in phi- 
losophy. Injshort, to forward any branch of knowledge that 
does not render an individual in the eyes of the community 
more expert in the common every day transactions of life ; 
or that does not lead directly to the invention of some 
mechanicai instrament, is regarded by the generality of our 
countrymen, as useless and time-destroying. Hence, all ou~ 
learning and all our ingenuity are actively put forth in han- 
dicraft machinations; in inventing labor-saving machines, 
and horrid instruments of human destruction; in delight- 
ing the senses, and in choking the intellect. Knowledge, 
therefore, which, when properly directed, is calculated to ex- 
pand the mind and to elevate the soul, has been brought down 
toa pitiful standard of narrow utility, is made a means only 
for the acquisition of wealth, except when turned to the baser 
purposes of attainment of power and of forwarding ambi- 
ous schemes. 
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How applicable soever these remarks may be to many of 
the countries of enlightened Europe, they hold with pecu- 
liar force in our own land. It is impossible to take even a 
superficial view of the state of knowledge with us, without 
being sensibly struck at its low standard, and at the small ob- 
jects, which it in general, strives to attain. We have, it is 
true, for'a young nation given out a fruitful crop of intel- 
lect, of which we may be justly proud; but, in the auspi- 
cious dawning of our national literature, we have, it is to be 
feared, already begun to lose the proper direction of our 
mental energies. In point of high scientific education, we 
are far behind the literary nations of the old world; and 
the uses we make of knowledge, differ, we regret to say it, 
in some particulars, widely from those, which should be 
the objects of our highest aspirations. Personal aggran- 
dizement and private gain, with little reference to the great 
moral and intellectual elevation of society, engross with us 
nearly all the powerful energies of the mind, and drain all 
the pure broad streams of knowledge. “The genial current 
of the soul, so powerful in its native vigor, is become almost 
dried up under the scorching influence of this all-devouring 
spirit of gain. ‘The noble qualities of the heart have been 
too often transformed into the coarse feelings of a petty sel- 
fishness ; and the imagination, which in a climate like ours, 
so often wings its towering flights up to the lofty regions 
of epic and dramatic poetry, moves along, with some few 
generous exceptions, ip the low atmosphere of small romanee, 
of love-ditties and of doggerel. 

‘These opinions, if authority be wanting to give them 
weight, will be confirmed by the assertions of two of our 
cleverest writers. Mr. Brownson in an able article pub 
lished in the Democratic Review (1843) observes: “There 
isa strong tendency—and I hold, a dangerous tendency 
among us to underrate the importance of liberal studies, 
philosophical investigations, profound scholarship, and sei- 
entific attainments ; to extol and defer to the alledged wis 
dom and good sense of the small minority at the head of 
one or other of the two great political parties into which 
the country is divided.” 

Judge Story in an admirable literary address delivered 
before the Alumni of Harvard University (1842) happily 
describes the practical effects of the tendency alluded to by 
Mr. Brownson. “The youthful mind,” he says, “is now 
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required to be crammed with all sorts of learning and sci- 
ence ata period of life, when it can scarcely digest any. 
We hurry on the work of education with an eager and crowd- 
ed impatience, and seek to condense the Jabor of years into 
that of months. All things are to be taught at the same 
moment: dum fervet opus. And the appointed course run 
over, the preparations of active life, are already within reach; 
and superfluous study is dismissed as equally without plea- 
sure and without profit.” 

Again, “the time of our people is equally wasted in the 
indulgence of a varied and sometimes superficial round of 
reading, which vitiates, while it pampers, the appetite. All 
is desultory and miscellaneous ; crowded yet fleeting. The 
viands are dressed up in new forms and fantasies; but still 
they are neither wholesome nor satisfying. They cloy the 
taste, without nourishing the soul” “Novels and roman- 
ces and other exciting fictions, increase upon us with fear- 
ful rapidity, and in conjunction with periodicals, constitute 
the staple of all the reading of the reading public.” 

There is too much truth in these remarks; and unless 
the current of the public mind is checked in this fatal direc- 
tion, it may sweep down all the sober efforts made to ad- 
vance the cause of learning. Our people in some respects, 
seem to mistake the proper objects of knowledge. We ap- 
pear to use it entirely for gain and for pleasure. We must 
see some immediate use or application for what we learn, 
or we lose interest in it. But according to the great teach- 
ers of the human race, these things hinder the advancement 
oflearning.* ‘The true ends of knowledge,” Lord Bacon 
says, “are not to endeavor after it for curiosity, contention, 
or for the sake of despising others ; nor yet for profit, repu- 
tation, power, or any such inferior considerations ; but sole- 
ly for the occasions and uses of life—conducting and per- 
fecting it all along in the spirit of benevolence.”t The tree 
of knowledge should always bear fruit; it should dispense 
practical blessings among mankind ; but it should likewise 
sustain the moral economy of the werld. It should support 
the glory of God. Lord Bacon under a different metaphor, 
expresses the same idea. “Knowledge,” he says, “is a rich 
store-house for the glory of the Creator, and for the relief of 


*Bacon—De Augmentis. Lib. I. 
tIbm. Lib. I. p. 300. 
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human life,”* and that which must dignify and exalt it, is the 
more intimate and strict conjunction of contemplation and 
action.t When pursued in all its high relations, it will work 
to the practical good of mankind. Every discovery of a 
general principle, is sure to result in some useful applica- 
tion. It is, indeed, a knowledge of general principles that 
gives us power over the material and intellectual world, 
By these we invent machines, and by these we make laws, 
Our highest efforts, then, should be extended in the discove- 
ry of these ; and this it is, that “grounds us‘in learning,” and 
that advances knowledge. 

Our education onthe contrary, has been reduced, in the 
general, to mere detail; to an almost puerile collection of 
facts, without any investigation into the principles that bind 
them together, or without at all training the mind to search 
into the causes and effects of things. Wesee these remarks 
illustrated in a multitude of instauces; in our public and 
private instruction ; in the discourses of our public men; 
and in the innumerable crowds of trashy effusions ushered 
forth to the public. There has never been, perhaps, an age 
in the history of nations, in which so vast a number of pub 
lications has been given to the world. One halfof mankind 
seem to have become literary inechanies for the express pur 
pose of manufacturing books, “Scribimms indocti, doctique.” 

But what is the character of these fureed, unnatural crea- 
tures of the brain? Do they manifest high and cultivated 
genius? Are they built on those high and solid founda- 
tions—sound thought and systematic arrangement—which 
are the only means of securing’ laudable distinction, or of 
advancing the cause of true knowledge? These are char- 
acteristics seldom to be met with in the great mass of the 
writings of the day, thousands of which are daily issued 
from the press with no higher aim than to accumulate the 
“miserable pelf,” that gives men a little importance in so 
ciety. This is so strongly stamped upon their very nature, 
as to require little scrutiny to be convinced of the truth of 
the assertion. We find strung together masses of facts, with- 
out taste, without logic, without even the common rules of 


+ “Locuples armarium, et gazophylacium ad opificis rerum omnium glo- 
riam, et vite humane subsidium.” De Aug. Lib. I. 

+De Augmentis. See further on the true ends of knowledge, Bacon’s Es: 
says, art. Studies; also, Interpretation of Nature. 
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bold and dignified composition. How is it possible for such 
works to become models of intellectual excellence, or to pro- 
duce lasting benefit to society? So far from being benefi- 
cial, they are often worse than useless; they are injurious. 
No mind, how methodical soever, is capable of digesting 
them, or of appropriating, without useless labor, the informa- 
tion they contain. To search after truth in these, is like 
seeking diamonds in confused rubbis!, where much is to be 
removed and little to be found ; and to attempt to cultivate 
from them pure style or sentiment, would be in open viola- 
tion of every principle of refined taste and elevated feeling. 
While they utterly fail, therefore, to discipline and to instruct 
the mind, they create a false taste in composition. Hence 
they only serve to throw harriers before the manly strides 
of intellect. 

Under these influences, it is impossible for true knowledge 
to flourish to any considerable extent. And this must al- 
ways be the case, so long as we continue to estimate know- 
ledgeaccording to its particular, immediate utility ; or in other 
words, according to the amount of money it may yield us. 
We might as we ell expect to see the tender plant ot knowledge 
spring up and lnxuriate in the despotic soils of Russia or of 
Turkey, as in the midst of this drivelling spirit. A paltry 
desire of gain is as fatal to the advancement of profound sys- 
tematic learning, as the deadly-nightshade to the human 
constitution. Knowledge must be pursued for the sake of 
knowledge, before it can develope its grand results. And it 
must not be cirenumseribed in the nat-shells of low profes- 
sional attainments. ‘To reach its high ends, it is necessary 
to step over the little land-marks of professional distinctions, 
into the broad fields of knowledge, which contain the first 
principles of things. T'o aim short of this, is to debase know- 
ledge, and to cripple its advancement. Convince men, that 
all information, not ci apabl e of being reduced im: nediately to 
practice in their particular calling is useless, or, that it will 
hot in any way promote their interest, and all further efforts 
for improvement will be preposterous. It is irrational to 
suppose that any thing beyond a standard of low utility will 
be aimed at. Professional information, and that generally 
ofa limited nature, will supply the place of all the higher 
and more varied sources of knowledge. It will, likewise, 
generate in the mind all its concomitant prejudices; all its 
illiberal feelings; and all its contracted notions. 'To.a mere 
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theorizer on the subject, these might appear the vague con- 
clusions of idle speculation. But they are too strongly 
corroborated by every day’s experience and observation, to 
admit of doubt. In almost every profession in the country, 
this standard of narrow utility has been set up; and what 
have already been the results of it? Just as they always 
must be—an imperfect disciplining of the mind and a low 
degree of knowledge. And hence it results, that few among 
us can be said to have their various propensities and facul- 
ties properly developed, and that fewer still have their minds 
stored with profound and varied knowledge. 

These evil results have, in a great measure, been produc- 
ed, we believe, by the doctrines of the utilitarian school ; by 
the advocates of exclusive professional attainments ; in a 
word, by the defamers of general knowledge. And it is sin. 
cerely to be regretted, that among those who have favored 
these ruinous sentiments, there are many, whose fine sense 
of discernment, and whose comprehensive powers of mind, 
should have led them to different conclusions. It is always 
unfortunate, when men of genius and reputation lend their 
aid to the support of error. Authority is a moral power, 
which exerts peculiar influence on the minds of men. It of- 
ten leads them to adopt opinions, contrary to their own con- 
victions, and to commit acts, at which their consciences if 
left to themselves, would strongly revolt. Few individuals 
have indeed the hardihood to oppose opinions, propagated 
by men, whom they have been accustomed to regard as 
their superiors in moral and intellectual excellence. From 
this frailty of our nature, many errors are disseminated 
among mankind, and much injury is done to society, by 
men, too, who, in an honest conviction of their intentions 
are often led astray into the wildest extravagances. But 
we trust the time is come, when the errors of great men 
are no longer to have such absolute sway. We hope the 
age is arrived, when the mind, delivered from the trammels 
of authority, will assert its native freedom of thought, and 
press onward according to its own bent, in the investigation 
of truth. It is a noble maxim, though in homely Latin, laid 
down by the father of the English common law: “Nullius 
hominis authoritas tantum apud nos valeredebet, ut meliora 
non sequeremur si quis attulerit.”. Experience has shown 
that men of genius are liable to error, like other men. It is 
in truth a part of our nature, It is then a good maxim in 
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the conduct of the understanding, to adopt no opinions, how 
imposing soever the names that support them, uotil one is 
satisfied of their correctness. Nor is this calculated as some 
suppose, to unsettle opinions. Judge Story, ascribes the 
general infidelity in cur country, in regard to scientific and 
religious matters, to a want of proper respect for great autho- 
thorities. Admitting this spirit of infidelity to exist toa 
very dangerous extent, I am led to ascribe it to a cause, the 
exact reverse of that urged by the lamented Judge. The 
true reason of this yeneral unbelief and unfixedness of opi- 
nion, is the superficialness among us; the want of proper 
inquiry into the various subjects that interest the public 
mind. The dogmas of great men are received upon mere 
faith, upon naked belief, without any search into the reason- 
ableness of them, and consequently without a consciousness 
of their correctness. And as these dogmas often prove fal- 
lacious, the slightly reflecting mind, hastily concludes all 
notions may be equally so. Many, who are too impatient 
or too indolent, to investigate, reason no better than this. 
Some of the opinions of some great men have been proved 
to be wrong: all their opinions, therefore, may be wrong: 
but if some great men are liable to error, all may be. 
While, therefore, so much uncertainty exists, it is useless, 
they reason, to fix belief. Hence a habit of doubt and un- 
belief is formed, which if not checked in some way, is sure 
to lead to general infidelity. 

To guard against this, we should adopt the opinions of 
others with proper care and reflection. ‘The mind, that has 
fully satisfied itself of the truth of a proposition after careful 
analysis, is not likely to abandon it to suit every breeze of 
opinion. It appropriates it. It takes it into the memory as 
a part of its own active knowledge. 'To be supported by a 
great authority affords satisfaction, it is true; but without 
this, the mind is contented and fixed from a consciousness 
of the truth of its conclusion. Very different is it with the 
proposition, that has been barely taken into the memory 
without the conviction of its certainty. The mind scarcely 
cherishes it as its own. It is unstable. It is subject to all 
the whims and caprices of the fancy—at one time, produc- 
ing doubt, at another, creating rash presumption. The mark 
of uncertainty is stamped on its very nature. It was gov- 
erned yesterday, upon the authority of Plato; to-day, it is 
cast upon the dictum of Aristotle. From this sort of proce- 

1)* 
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dure, there can be no knowledge except by chance. Doubt 
and uncertainty will always attend our information ; and 
these are the harlot mothers of infidelity. 

Before adopting the opinions, then, even of great minds, 
we should inquire into their reasonableness; nor look wpon 
them as authority, until satisfied of their truth. 'This rea- 
soning does not conflict with the maxim, “oportet descen- 
tem credere ;” but shows the importance of joining with it 
another—“oportet edoctum judicare.” Nor does it detract 
from great men, the merit, justly duethem. It only points 
out to the honest inquirer after truth, the proper method to 
pursue, It only urges upon him to withhold his assent, 
until his judgment is instructed. ‘To pursue this course is 
but assuming the proper dignity of our nature. It is but 
shaking off a servile dependency upon others in matters 
touching the highest estate of man, and asserting the proud 
prerogative of individual freedom. The slavery of the mind 
is the worst form of servility. It divests man of all the 
nobleness of character, with which he is endued by his Ma- 
ker. It makes of hima base tool. And in following sub- 
missively after the dogmas of others, without exerting to the 
extent of our ability the noble powers which God has given 
us, to guide us in our judgments, what are we but the 
blind followers and slaves of autocrats? ‘True, we should 
respect great authorities and honor them ; but only when 
we find them to be right. Our first duty is to make this 
inquiry. And in so doing we detract no reverence from the 
great teachers of the sciences. We only establish our own 
proper dignity. “Disciples owe to masters only a tempora- 
ry belief and suspension of judgment, until they are tho- 
rouglily instructed ; not absolute resignation and perpetual 
servitude of mind. Let great authors have their due, but 
so as not to rob time, whicli is the author of authors, and 
the parent of truth.”* Now it is easy to see the bad efleets 

* Bacon, &c., Aug. Sci. lib. I. This great philosopher has not always 
himself, paid a very decent regard, we think, to his canon of judgment In 
his critique on eminent Philosophers, he breaks forth into the following ti- 
rade against the great Stagyrite: “Let Aristotle first ap ear, whom we 
charge (1) with abominable sorhistry; (2) useless subtlety; (3) a vile 
sporting with words. Nay, when men by any accident, as by a favorable 
gale arrived al any trath and there cast anchor, this man had the assurance 
to fetter the mind with the heaviest irons; and composing a certain act of 
madness, enslaved mankind with words.” This is unworthy of the great 


Verulam ; but it shows that a man may lay down wise rules, and yet not 
follow them out very clearly in practice. 
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of this “perpetual servitude of mind.” It stops the work of 
improvement. The errors of one great man may continue 
until another great man arises ; and thus we shall constant- 
ly have an interregnum of consecrated error. 

It is, then, not only safest and best, but it is the duty of 
every rational thinker to disregard names in his various in- 
quiries, until the truth of things is established. ‘Truth should 
be our first and only object. And when a man, however 
humble, has once clearly discovered the truth, he should 
have the boldness to declare it, (if it is worth communicat- 
ing,) against the greatest authority. ‘This sentiment of Ju- 
venal, 

“plurima sunt que, 
Non audent homines pertusa dicere laena,’”’* 


may answer very well as a maxim of worldly policy; but 
in researches after truth ; in inquiries touching matters that 
affect our welfare, or the interest of our country, it should 
certainly have no weight. Plato has laid down on this 
point amuch nobler precept ; “roAunréov yap ri ov aredie siwew, 
anhag 2 xos weg) adrsideag Aeywra,"t one should dare speak 
the truth, when discoursing on truth. A blind obedience 
to great authorities is, in short, destructive alike of all man- 
liness of thought, and boldness of mental energy. Nothing 
so destroys a spirit of iuadependence, and cripples the powers 
of the mind, as an habitual. reliance on the efforts of others, 

We are then encouraged to assert, that the notion pre- 
valent in our country, and supported by men ofability, viz. : 
that utility, in its general acceptation, constitutes the true 
standard of knowledge is erroneous, is based upon principles 
altogether false, and unsustained by reason and good sense. 
That knowledge should have for its object the multiplica- 
tion of physical comforts and conveniences—who will deny ? 
But should it stop here? Is this the full extent of its uuli- 
ty? Are we indeed, to believe nothing useful that does not 
minister to the physical wants of man? And is the glory 
of our race to be sought after, alone, in the development of 
our bodily energies? Have we not, implanted within us, a 
mind or a soul, the proper cultivation of which, affords us 
as much happiness as the outward luxuries of life?) And 
does not the right culture of this add much more to the im- 
provement of our nature, and to the elevation of society ? 


* Juv. Sat, v. 1. 131. + Plato, Phaedr. 
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Can it be possible, also, that this immortal spirit in our bo- 
soms has no inward craving after knowledge? No high 
aspirations after intellectual enjoyment? If not, in what 
respect do we differ from the beasts that roam the field? If 
not, what is become of all the boasted glory of man—that 
native power of mind which enables him to soar into the 
sublime regions of thought; to scan the beauty and harmo- 
ny of the universe; and “to look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God?” We do, in theory, admit these high powers 
of the soul; yet in practice we seem to deny them. Our 
aspirations appear to rise no higher than to the attainment 
of that moderate intelligence, which enables us to discharge, 
with ease, the ordinary duties of life. The wéile is the ar 
dent pursuit of every one: the dulce, the pastime merely of 
afew. The profound in science and philosophy, and the 
sublime and beautiful in belles letters, can, with us, scarcely 
be styled objects of natural pursuit. Every department, of 
the merely useful occupations, is thronged with eager and 
devoted laborers ; yet no class of individuals can be found, 
who devote themselves chiefly to literary pursuits, in the 
investigation, we mean, of the higher branches of know- 
ledge. ‘There have arisen among us, consequently, few 
great spirits, capable of advancing the cause of true know- 
ledge, and of giving character to our literature abroad. 
We would by no means become the advocates of total se 
clusion from the world, for the acquisition of mere closet 
learning. Knowledge unused, like the books that contain 
it, often moulders and rusts. The perfection of study is to 
join contemplation with action. Profound meditation and 
discreet condnct, make the emineut in all professions. This 
will not be denied. But we do insist, that it is one of the 
great errors of our age and country, to suppose, that men of 
theoretical learning are capable of producing no benefit to 
mankind. ‘They who are thus learned are versed in prit- 
ciples; or, in other words, are profoundly acquainted with 
the departments of science they have investigated ; and are 
such men, though not eminently skilled in the common off- 
ces of life, able to exert no practical influence in society ? If 
this were true, what judgment would we pronounce upon 
some of the briglitest exemplars of genius the world ever 
saw! Would we not exclude from the list of benefactors 
to the human race, many of the greatest names in history? 
And many noble promoters of the great beneficial changes, 
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which from time to time have taken place in the world? Who 
are, and have been, the great lights of society—the oracles, 
that have directed mankind, and that have elevated and re- 
fined public sentiment? Who are the great mental levers 
upon whom turn all important reformations, social, literary 
and political? They are men who leave the beaten track 
of every day’s contemplations, and drink deeply at the foun- 
tains of pure and varied knowledge. Of the truth of this, 
history furnishes us with ample testimony. 

In the rise and progress of the Reformation, the effects 
of profound theoretical learning were most conspicuously 
shown forth. How great soever the merit due to its imme- 
diate promoters, very much is to be ascribed to the influence 
of the learned Greeks, who spread themselves, after the con- 
quest of Constantinople, over the Southern portions of Eu. 
rope. ‘Those faithful pioneers in the cause of learning, 
were, in a great measure, the founders of that stupendous 
work. Imbued with the precepts of the great models of 
Grecian philosophy, they gradually disseminated the sub- 
lime truths obtained therefrom; which, kindling a spirit of 
inquiry in the mind of the Northern Europeans, paved the 
way for the labors of those illustrious reformers, Huss and 
Wycliffe, Luther and Calvin. Some of these great men 
were, themselves, able scholars, and profound, theoretical 
thinkers. Luther and Melancthon had tasted deeply of the 
fruits of Grecian philosophy, and to this may be attributed 
much of the success, with which their labors met, in com- 
bating the opinions of the learned Legates of the Pope. 

Who were they, also, that worked those wonderful chan- 
ges in the empire of mind, which have so extended the 
range of knowledge, and out of which have arisen the most 
important results to mankind? Were they mere business 
men? the mere mechanical plodders in the industrial and 
learned professions? No indeed! They were great and 
powerful souls, who had investigated the principles of sci- 
ence ; men, who had studied deeply and thought profound- 
ly; and who had explored the vast fields of knowledge in 
search of those great fundamental! truths, upon which all 
true philosophy is built. In a word, they were a Plato and 
an Aristotle; a Bacon, a Des Cartes, a Locke, a Newton, 
and a Leibnitz; a Kant, a Fichte, and a Hegel ! These men, 
though unpractised, perhaps, in what is commonly styled 
useful or practical habits, exerted an almost incalculable 
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influence towards promoting enlarged knowledge, and to- 
wards elvating man into the beauty and sublimity of his 
nature. ‘T’o estimate, indeed, the immense advantages, their 
great efforts have conferred upon the world, would be a task 
as curious, as it would be wonderful and gigantic. The 
most useful of the mechanical arts; the most noted discove. 
ries in science ; the sublimest flights of poetic genius ; and 
the most profound investigations in speculative philosophy— 
all attest their great and extended usefulness. It has been 
the province of these great men to draw forth from the world 
of mind and matter, the great general principles or laws that 
regulate physical and intellectual existence. They have 
sought out the reasons of things. They have furnished 
lights to society. And from their masterly labors, minds, 
inferior in genius and ability, aided by their valuable teach- 
ings, have deduced the most useful discoveries and inven- 
tions. ‘These great men, therefore, have been true benefac- 
tors of our race; and they have justly gained for themselves 
laurels, as imperishable as intellect itself. 

The opposition to general knowledge, and the rejection 
of all theoretical speculatiens, lead to a denial of extra-pro- 
fessional attainments. But this notion rests clearly on the 
mistaking of the true nature of knowledge. Now these, we 
think, may be assumed as postulates. 1. Knowledge hasa 
tendency to elevate and refine mankind. 2. It points out 
the best ends to be aimed at, and the best means to accom. 
plish those ends. The fair inference, then, is—the more 
true knowledge one possesses, the higher he will reach in 
the séale of perfection, and the better qualified will he be 
for the suggestion and accomplishment of useful and noble 
undertakings. 

Now what are we to understand by theoretical, and what 
by general knowledge? By the former, is meant the ele- 
mentary principles of science ; embraced not as distinct, in- 
sulated facts, but as they are woven together in their scien- 
tific, logical connection ; comprehending not only the gene- 
ral rules or principles themselves, but likewise, their mutual 
dependencies. A man thus instructed, will be enabled to 
explain in a satisfactory manner, the phenomena within the 
limits of his science, whether these phenomena fall ct 
rectly under the general principles of the science, or wheth- 
er by the concurrence of several principles, a sort of second 
principles is produced, which cause exceptions to the first. 
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This is, “rerum cognoscere causas ;” and to deny the use 
of this kind of knowledge, would be a clear petitio princi- 
pii. It would directly deny the instrumentality of kuow- 
ledge itself. 

By general knowledge, is properly signified an aequain- 
tance with the principles of many sciences. It is a sort of 
universal philosophy, embracing the principles of morality, 
of civil society, natural philosophy, law, divinity, &c., (a 
distinction is here made between information and know- 
ledge.) But life, it will be urged, is too short to become 
acquainted with all these. True; but the more we know, 
consistently with professional attainments, the better, It is 
not pretended, that a man should divide his time equally 
between these various branches of knowledge. Professional 
studies should of course be made the chief object of pursuit; 
but ample time is afforded independently of these, (as the 
history of many men show,) to enlarge upon most of these 
branches, the elements of which may have been received 
from collegiate instruction. And there is no doubt, but that 
several branches of learning, judiciously cultivated in refer- 
ence to their bearing on professional studies, will enable the 
student to reach a much higher professional eminence, and 
to exert a much more extended influence. The sciences all 
have a sort of natural alliance ;* and hence a proper know- 
ledge of many, may contribute to a profounder knowledge 
of one. So thought Bacon;t and so must think every 
one who will examine the matter. Besides, there is some- 
thing pernicious in the very nature of exclusive professional 
attainments.t They coutract the mind, and distort the 
judgment. They, therefore, disqualify for great and impor- 
tant undertakings, and consequently retard the progress of 
improvement. All the professions have this effect; even 
the law,§ the noblest of them all. 

But some of the professions fall in necessarily with dif- 


*“Omnes artes, que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam com- 


mune vinculum, et quasi cognitione quadam, inter se continentur. Cic. De 
Arch. Poeta. 

tAlius error est quod post singulas scientias et artes suas in classes 
distrit tas, mox a plerisque, universali rerum cognitioni et philosophie 
ram renunciatur; quod quidem profectui doctrinarum inimicissimam est. 

rospectiones fiunt e turribus, aut locis prealtis , et impossibile est, ut quis 
exploret remotiores, interioresque sciente alicujus partes, si stet super pla- 
No ejusdem scientw, neque altioris scientie veluti speculam conscendet.” 
De Aug. Sci. Lib. 1. 

t Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. 

§ Burke, 
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ferent branches of knowledge. That of law is one, and 
that of polities is another. Can the statesman, for instance, 
who is called on to make laws to advance society : to pro. 
mote learning; to protect morals; to encourage industry 
and the like, legislate wisely without a proper knowledge 
of these different subjects? And if ignorant of them, shall 
“ve entrust to him the management of one of the greatest 
interests of society? “It is wrong,” says Bacon, “to trust 
the natural body to empirics, (empirieis medicis,) who com- 
monly have a few medicines, which they use as_panaceas; 
but know neither the causes of diseases, nor constitutions 
of patients, nor the danger of accidents, nor the true me- 
thods ofcure. There aresome likewise, who employ lawyers 
to manage their suits, that are skilled rather in practice than 
in the science of law, and who are easily confounded when 
any thiug happens new, or out of the beaten paths of this 
experience. And so it must needs be dangerous to have 
the civil body of states managed by empirical statesmen 
(empiricis consiliariis,) unless well mixed with others, who 
are grounded in learning.”* But nothing is more common, 
than for men to maintain, that literary attainments are un- 
suited to the practical duties of the statesman. Lord Bacon 
answered fully this objection. “Though men bred to Jear- 
ing are perhaps at a loss in points of convenience and pre- 
sent accommodations, called by the Italians reasons of 
state, (ragioni di state,) yet they are perfect in the plain 
grounds of religion, justice, honor, and moral virtue, which 
if well pursued, there will be as little use of reasons of state 
as of physic ina healthy constitution.”t Again: “The ge 
nius of any single man, can no more equal learning thana 
private purse hold way with the Exchequer.”} “If books 
were written,” he says, “upon the prudence of business, as 
upon other subjects, we doubt not that learned men fur- 
nished with tolerable experience, would far excel the un- 
learned, furnished us with much greater experience, and 
outshoot them in their own bow.”§ 

Nor are practical examples wanting to illustrate and com 


* De Aug. Sci. lib. I. 
+“Unius ingenium tantum cedit amplitudini literarum, quantum privati 
reditus erario."—De Aug. Sci. Lib. 1. Again: “Porro curriculum vitae 
in uno homine suppeditare non protest exemploram copiam, ad regendos 
eventus vitae, etiam in uno homine.”—Jbm. 
t De Aug. Sci. lib. 1. 
§ Ibm. Lib. VIII. 
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firm these views. Xenophon was anable General, andan ex- 
cellent historian and philosopher. Pericles was a statesman 
of great ability, and deeply learned in the knowledge of his 
age. Thucydides was distinguished as a soldier and a scho- 
lar. Scipio, weare told, to the courage and virtue of the old 
heroes, joined a profound knowledge of the sciences of the 
day, and possessed all the graces and ornaments of wit. 
Cicero, and Atticus, his friend, were both remarkable for 
learning and practical influence. And we learn that Cras- 
sus, Pompey, Anthony, Caesar, Cato and Brutus, who were 
distinguished alike ina civil and military capacity, were 
among the most refined scholars of their age. Poetry and 
philosophy served as recreations for the leisure hours of 
Cesar ; and his Commentaries will be regarded as a model of 
good composition and literary ability, as long as his great mil- 
itary achievements are recollected. Military skill was by 
no means Ceesar’s only excellence. He was arival of Cice- 
ro in eloquence. Suetonius says of him: “Eloquentia mili- 
tarique re aut equavit prestantissimorum gioriam, aut 
excessit.”. Augustus, also, in addition to his talent for civil 
and military matters, exhibited much zeal and industry in 
the study of eloquence and the liberal arts. 

Descending to a much later period, we find many brilliant 
names in the various professions, that, to professional know- 
ledge and practical habits, joined elegant attainments in the 
liberal arts. Every well read lawyer will recognize as 
such, the names of Bacon, of Coke, of Selden, of Hardwicke, 
of Mansfield, ot Montesquieu, and of the Chancellor D’Agues- 
seau. And of eminent statesmen, we have the names of 
Walter Raleigh, of Woolsey, of Richelieu, of Bolingbroke, 
of Walpole, of Swift, of Burke. Others might be mention- 
ed; but these are sufficient, to vindicate the connection of 
liberal with professional studies. 

When and how, are such spirits to spring up in our land ? 
Can they arise under the prevailing state of things? We 
fear it is impossible. Here are no exciting causes to bring 
them out. The fire of genius must be fed, before it can 
burst forth into those volcanic flashes, which excite the 
wonder and admiration of the world. The greatest powers 
of mind would lie forever dormant, unless stimulated in 
some way to action. They must be roused, in order to de- 
velope the full force of their energies. It would be better 
to subject to the rod of bitter persecution, the powe: ful spirit 

12 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21. 
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within us, than to wheedle it into ease, or to destroy its en- 
ergies by enervation or indifference. In the one case, it may 
sometimes recoil from the pangs of torture, and droop for a 
while under poignant anguish and suppressed freedom ; yet 
restrained in its outward energies, it will fall back into it 
self; live upon the sublime workings of the inner man; 
and occasionally will send forth to the world, despite the 
iron fetters of despotism, the holy productions of genius and 
of wisdom. In the other case, however, it passes on in list- 
less apathy, unmoved because unexcited ; or if partially 
aroused, it spends its energies in the shallow rounds of plea- 
sure, or breathes out its existence in some of the fashionable 
follies of the day. Have we not reason to fear that such 
has been the destiny of many bright geniuses among our- 
selves? Have we not cherished too much the merely use- 
ful and the fanciful, to the sad neglect of the more sober and 
higher efforts of the mind. Look at things around us. A 
light fanciful literature is entirely the order of the day. Our 
literary appetites have been so much pampered with unna- 
tural delicacies, as to be unable to relish that which is theo- 
retical and profound. Our whole mental craving, after the 
necessary amount of business knowledge, is for superficial 
novelties, and amusing dilettanti. The author, that does 
not pour forth in metaphorical confusion a stream of flimsy 
ideas, suggested from mere objects of sense, or from the 
idlest conceits of the brain, is laid aside as lifeless, and as the 
dull narrator of stupid reflections. Severe disquisitions in mo- 
rals, and rigid experiments in science, are too laborious for 
the impatient student, and he lays them aside for produe- 
tions more congenial to his taste. The philosophy of the 
mind, the noblest of all human studies, is most wretchedly 
neglected. To some, it is a stumbling block ; to others, 
foolishness. Some look upon it as an idle, dreamy study, 
suited only to the speculative metaphysician. Others re- 
gard it as utterly useless, and fit only for fools and visiona- 
ries. But these notions spring from an absolute ignorance 
of this branch of knowledge. Where is there a more noble 
subject for human investigation, than the most powerful, 
most important, most curious portion of our nature? What 
is more interesting, than to pry into the mysterious work- 
ings of thought and of feeling, in all their complicated rela- 
tions? What more improving than to obtain a proper 
knowledge of those faculties by which we become acquaint- 
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ed with all things else? What more instructive than to 
understand, adequately, al! those great truths and principles 
which belong to the moral and intellectual world! Yet a 
class of men, devoting themselves with assiduity to this en- 
nobling study, is utterly unknown in the land. A want of 
employment, or an exposure to the mockery and contempt of 
the community, presents such slight prospects to the aspiring 
mind, that few men even of genius, are willing to engage in 
so unpromising an avocation. 

It is difficult to account for the strange prejudices among 
our people against metaphysical and philosophical studies. 
There is in this country an almost absolute indifference to- 
wards them. ‘They are, indeed, a mocking stock to the ad- 
dle-headed of all classes. ‘The notion is very prevalent, that 
the objects of which these studies treat, “are beyond the 
reach of the human faculties,” or “have no relation to the 
business of life.” The writings of some metaphysicians are 
well calculated, it must be confessed, to give plausibility to 
this opinion. But on the other hand, there is a puerile dis- 
position to condemn too soon. It is but justice to under- 
stand, before condemning. Yet many among us, who have 
scarcely looked into a book on these subjects, have set phra- 
ses in their mouths, against philosophy and metaphysics, 
which they use liberally on all occasions to consign them to 
infancy and neglect. 

It may not therefore, be amiss to consider briefly the 
branches of knowledge, which have been assigned to phi- 
losophy by some of the most distinguished authors. Under 
Aristotle’s IIpary didoropia, or First Philosophy were contain- 
ed three different heads—(1) Ontology,* or res in abstractu— 
things in themselves; (2) Theology, treating of the attri- 
butes of Deity ; (3) Cosmology ; including the doctrines of 
the unchangeable, moveable bodies, viz: the heavenly bo- 
dies, Earth, Planets, &c. Psychology, a name better suited 
to our mental philosophy than “Metaphysics,” was discuss- 
‘ed by Aristotle in a separate Book, as a sort of appendix, or 
rather as a subdivision of his Mp2ry dirocopia. 

* Ontology regards the ultimate grounds or causes of the visible world, 
orof beings and of things. It differs from physics in this. Physics only 
look to the efficient properties of matter without any regard to a constancy 
of causes ; as for instance, fire gives hardness to clay and softness to wax, 
though fire is not a constant cause of either hardness or softness. Ontolo- 


gy, looks to the form of things ; i. e., to the active laws of nature, by which 
all things exist, and have their eflects. 
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Lord Bacon makes very much the same division of phi- 
losophy ; “Philosophie objectum triplex, Deus, natura, ho- 
mo.” * * “Convenit igitur partiri philosophiam in doc- 
trinas tres; doctrinam de Numine; doctrinam de natura; 
doctrinam de homine.”* God, nature and man are the triple 
objects of Philosophy. 

Kant, likewise, distributes philosophy into three general 
divisions ; (1) Pyschology, discussing absolute subjectivity, 
(absolute subjectheit) or the soul; (2) Cosmology, explaining 
absolute conditionality, (absolute Burngtheit,) or the material 
world ; (3) Theology, treating of the “ens realissimum,” or 

xod.t 

According to Hegel, also, Philosophy has three chief parts; 
(1) Logic,t or Metaphysics ; (2) Natural Philosophy ; (3) 
Mental Philosophy. ‘These divisions stripped of Hegel's 
peculiar phraseology may be resolved into God, nature and 
mind. 

The French philosophers have usually made the general 
divisions of philosophy to be, Logic, Morals, and Metaphys- 
ics.§ Philosophy with them, treats of objects that do not 
fall under the outward senses. It embraces, therefore, the 
doctrines of Deity, and the general laws of nature, and all 
the powers, thoughts, conceptions, and feelings of the mind. 

So much now for the subject matter of philosophy. It 
comprehends the study of Deity, the study of nature, and 
the study of man. Here, then, is our whole field of know- 
ledge. But, it will be urged, these are the subjects about 
which we are daily engaged. And so they are. Where 
then is the merit of philosophy? It lies only in the man- 
ner of studying these every day objects, and in the peculiar 
fruits of that study. What now is that manner, and what 
these peculiar fruits? In other words what is it to philo- 
sophize, and what is philosophy? The first, is to enquire 
into the reasons of things ; to investigate the causes, or first 


* De Augmen, Sci. lib. III. : 

+ This “ens realissimum,” according to Kan’, is the abstract summary, 
or absolute foundation of all possible realities—(Jubegriff alles denkbar 
Moglichen.) And it excludes all negations, all defects. It is perfect— 
Kritik der reine vernuft. 

t Logic as used by Hegel is taken in the sense of German metaphysics, 
or of Aristotle’s Ontology. It embraces Hegel’s pure logical Idee, (reine 
logische Idee,) viz: thought and being in the abstract, (an und fir sich;) 
or in other words, God. 

§ “La philosophie ne se compare donc plus que de la logique, de la Met- 
aphysique et de la morale. Elle traite des objets, qui ne tombent pas sous 
les sens exterieurs.” Des Cartes Bent. Phil. Introduction. 
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principles of mind and matter. The latter interrogatory, 
then, is easily answered. Philosophy is the science of cau- 
ses, or first principles. So have thought all the great mas- 
ters in this study. 

The very first object of the Idirn @)0copia of Aristotle was 
to investigate the first causes of things. ‘To know a thing 
well, says Aristotle, it is necessary to know the first cause. 
“Tunc unumquodque scire dicimur, cum primum causam 
scire putamus, scire autem proprie est rem ratione et per 
causam cognoscere.”* Plato, expresses himself to the same 
effect. “It behooves,” he says, “the lover of mind and of 
knowledge to inquire into the first causes of intelligent na- 
ture.t” Cicero calls philosophy the mother of the arts, a gift 
or invention of the gods, which drives away darkness from 
our minds, and enables us to see all things above, below, 
first, last and middle.t That is, it teaches us the founda- 
tions of things. Lord Bacon speaks of it as the fountain 
from which all the sciences flow ; mater reliquiarum; and 
as explaining the summits of things; fastigia rerum.§ Des 
Cartes says, to philosophize is to search into first causes.”| 
Leibnitz, terms the study of philosophy the study of wis- 
dom,4 which consists in knowing the reasons of things. It 
isto philosophizing that Locke alludes, when he says,** 
“these are fundamental truths that lie at bottom, the basis 
upon which a great many others rest, and in which they 
have their consistency. These are teeming truths, rich in 
the stores with which they furnish the mind, and, like the 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. 

t Tov 02 vou xai Exsorhuns feadriy dviyxn cag rng Zuppoves Mudsweg 
mridg rewrag werd dicoxeiv. Plato Tim. p 50. 

I am aware, that the first causes of the ancients differ in some branches 
of knowledge from those, which, at the presentday we would term proper 
objects of study. 

:“Philosophia vero omnium mater artium, quid est aliud, nisi ut Plato, 
donum, ut ego, inventum Deorum? Heec nos primum ad illorum cultum ; 
deinde ad jus hominum quod situm est in generis humani societate ; tum ad 
modestiam magnitudinemque animi erudivit; eademgne ab animo tan- 
quam ab oculis caliginem dispulit, ut omnia supera, infera, prima, ultima, 
media videremus.” Tusc. Disp. Lib. I. 20. 

§ De Augmentis scientiaram Lib. IM. 

i“Pour étudier a acquerir, ce qui se nomme proprement philosopher, il 
faut commencer parla recherche de premieres causes, c’est a dire des 
Principes.” Pref. des Princip. vol. 1. C&uv. Peilosophiques. 

tT “Nos applicabimus vere philosophie, hoc est studio sapientiae. 

Leibnitz, Omn, Opera, 

** Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding § 43. 


12* 
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lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and entertaining in 
themselves, but give light and evidence to other things, that 
without them could not be seen or known.” “Philosophy,” 
Hegel says, “occupies itself with ideas (i. e. with the foun. 
dations of things) and not with mere opinions or notions,” 
Cousin, though, perhaps with a different notion of “ideas,” 
prescribes the same limits for philosophical investigation. 
“Ideas or principles,” he says, “are the only proper objects 
of philosophy.”t Indeed all eminent philosophers seem to 
be united on this point; to philosophize is to go to the bot- 
tom of things; to find out, as Locke says, the “fundamen- 
tal truths that lie at the bottom.” A profound and master- 
ly development, then, of the first causes or principles of any 
science, is the philosophy of that science. A man who has 
attained to a complete mastery over the laws of nature, as 
far as they are known, with the ability to apply them, to 
discover new ones, is a natural philosopher; over the prin- 
ciples of morals—a moral philosopher ; of law—a legai phil- 
osopher ; of the mind—a mental philosopher ; of pelitics— 
a political philosopher. A systematic exposition of the fun- 
damental truths applicable to these various branches, would 
constitute a general, or as Bacon styles it, a primary phil 
osophy (prima philosophia.) ‘To attain toa thorough know- 
ledge in any one of these sub-divisions of general philoso- 
phy, involves, no doubt a considerable knowledge of several 
others of kindred alliance; but this is a point foreign to the 
present inquiry. 

As the study of philosophy then, leads to the principles 
or foundations of knowledge, and as it is the basis upon 
which all important discoveries and improvements rest, can 


* Die philosophie hat es mit Ideen und darum nicht mit dem, was man 
blesse Begriffe zu heissen pflegt. Hegel Phil. des Rechts Einl. p. 21. 
By ideas Hegel understands the active laws of nature by which all things 
exist. Idea he says, is throughout pure working activity. (Idee ist durch 
und durch lauteres wirken.) The idea of law, for instance, is freedom. 
(Die idee des rechts ist die Freiheit. Phil. des Rechts p. 23.) 

+ Mr. Cousin certainly talks loosely on the subject. “Les idees, voila 
les seuls objets propres de la philosophie, voila le monde du philosophie.” 
La philosophie est la lumiere de toutesles lnmieres, l’autorité des antorites,” 
And—“en effet, la philosophie est l’intelligence absolue, )’explication ab- 
solue de toutes choses.” Again—“‘la vraie philosophie embrasse & la fois, 
et la religion et V’art, et l’etat et V'industrié.” (Introd. a l’Hist. de la Phil. 
p. 22.) [fhe has any definite notions at all affixed to these remarks, he 
means, that philosophy contains the principles by which all things are ex- 
plained. Its object, then, is, as with the ancients, an inquiry into the trath 
of every thing—a study of the entire world. 
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we maintain with reason, that it is not profitable? That 
jt is unworthy the consideration of a practical and thorough 
going people? Is there not also dignity and importance of 
a high character intrinsically attached to it? Is it not wor- 
f the noblest minds? Look at its grand results. Tt 
thy of the noblest minds? Look at its grand results. 1ey 
prove incontestibly its great excellence. So do also the 
opinions of all the master spirits who have devoted their 
best energies to the study of philosophy ; and as the law- 
yers well say, “cuilibet in sua arte perito est credendum.” 

Plato, whose whole life was spent in philosophical in- 
vestigations, thus speaks in its praise: “Philosophy! a 
greater good than which has never been, and never will be 
given to the human race by the immortal gods.”* And Ci- 
cero, who devoted the riper years of his life to its study 
writes: “Philosophy! O guide of life! protector of virtue, 
and expeller of vice! without thy assistance, what would 
have been our destiny, and the condition of the human race ? 
* * * Qne, day well spent according to thy noble pre- 
cepts, is worth an eternity of erring existence.”t 

“Philosophy”, says Cicero, “produces these effects: it min- 
isters to minds diseased ; it takes away vain solicitudes ; 
frees us from inordinate desires ; and expels fears from our 
bosoms. It gives likewise success to the brave.”{ And 
again: “As a field, though fertile, cannot be fruitful without 
culture, so is the mind without learning. Each without 
the other is impotent. But philosophy is a proper calture 
ofthe mind. It tears out vices and defects by the roots, and 
prepares the mind to receive the seeds of virtue and im- 
provement.”§ Bacon says, “philosophy is the second orna- 
ment of life, and of the human soul. For although now, 

"“Didotogiag yévog, bv wsiZov ayadiv die’ HAbev v8’ efer word ou 
dvnra) yever dwondév ex bzuv.” Plato Tim. 

+O vite philosophia dux ! O virtutis indigatrix, expultrixque vitioru 
quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset?” 

* * * “Est unus dies bene et ex preceptis tuis actus, peccanti im- 
mortalitati anteponendas.” Tusc. Disp, Lib. V.2. 

+“Efficit hoc philosophia medetur animis; inanes sollicitudines detra- 
hit; cupiditatibus liberat; pellit timores. Fortes non modo fortuna adju- 
vat, utest in vetere proverbia, sed multo magis ratio.” Hine fortes philoso- 
phia adjuvat. TTusc. Disp: Lib. Il 4. 

§ Ut ager quamvis fertilis sine cultura fructuosus esse non potest; sic sine 
doctrina, animus: ita est utraque res sine altera debilis. Cultura a tem 
animi philosophia est: hee extrahit vitia radicitus et preparat animos ad 
satus accipiendos ; eaque mandat his, et ut ita dicam, serit, qaz adulta 
fructus uberrimas ferant. Tse. Disp. Lib. Il. 5 
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as in its old age, it is growing childish again, and is with 
us given to young men and children; yet next to religion, 
I judge it of all things the most momentous and most wor. 
thy of human nature.”* Des Cartes, speaks of it as the sum. 
mum bonum of life. “Sovereign good,” he says, “considered 
as to natural reason without the light of faith, is nothing 
else, than the knowledge of truth from first causes, that is 
to say, wisdom, of which philosophy is the study.”t 

It would not be difficult to multiply the like sentiments 
from the writings of many of the first intellects in the 
different ages of the world. Surely, then, a study so 
important in its nature; and so elevating in its influence, 
should engage sincerely the efforts of the youth of a great 
nation. 

But many who are willing to admit the utility of philo- 
sophical study, and the importance of some of the branches 
of philosophy, direct all the artillery of their argument and 
ridicule against that particular branch, which we call “met- 
aphysics,” or mental philosophy. ‘They pronounce it une- 
quivocally an useless study—an idle pastime for speculative 
dreamers, productive of no practical good, whatever, It 
cannot but be regarded as unfortunate that the word “meta- 
physics” has received such general use in our literature. It 
is certainly well calculated to mislead the uninitiated, as, in 
its signification, it conveys to the mind, no definite idea of 
the subjects of which it treats. It is well known, that the term 
is entirely arbitrary, having been employed by Andronicus 
of Rhodes, in editing the works of Aristotle, to designate 
some portions that could not be classed under the “uvcma,” 
Finding them to possess some resemblance to these “pucma,” 
yet being distinct in their character, he affixed the name 
“uéra ca puta.” "The name given by Aristotle himself (ac- 
cording to modern commentators) to this portion of his 
writings was, “Aoyi extras recirng pirocogiag,” or discourses on 
primitive philosophy. And this “xgdirn gidecopia,” or primary 
philosophy, had for its object, as we have seen, the invest. 
gation of the first causes of things. The continental phi. 
losophers of modern times have usually assigned to “meta. 


* Letter to Earl of Salisbury. 

+ “Souverain bien, cousideré par la raison naturelle sans la lumiere de 
la foi, n’est autre chose que la connaissance de la verité par ses premieres 
causes, c’est a dire, la sagesse, dont la philosophie est l’6tude.” Des Cartes 
Fref. des Principes. 
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hysics,” the province of Aristotle’s first philosophy ; but 
the English and Scotch have limited the boundaries of this 
science to what may be more properly called, mental philo- 
sophy, i. e., an inquiry into the faculties and propensities of 
the mind, and into the origin and growth of our knowledge. 
This is what is understood by “metaphysics,” in England 
and in this country. 

Why then should the study of this branch of philosophy 
be neglected? In the first place such men as Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Bacon, Locke, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Condillac, Kant, 
Hobbes, Reed, Stewart, Brown, Edwards, Hegel, &c.,* have 
written learnedly in this department of knowledge; and 
the study of their works, even on subjects of no very prac- 
tical nature, would be not only entertaining, but highly 
instructive. And they are instructive, not only for the 
excellent discipline they afford the mind, enlarging its 
views and strengthening its powers, but likewise for the 
many fine thoughts and sentiments with which they abound. 
For its literature, then, this study is worthy of attention. 
But it ts highly important per se. 

First as to the subject matter. The powers of the mind 
have been justly regarded by every enlightened people as 
more remarkable in their nature, and more astonishing in 
their phenomena than the properties of the physical or ma- 
terial world. ‘The former indeed control the latter almost 
at will. The mind is capable of moulding matter into 
whatever forms may suit its fancy or convenience. It ap- 


* We refer briefly as follows: 

Plato—Paiduw % wsei Luxe; on the nature of the soul; and 
Taguevidng—treatise concerning ideas. 

Aristotle—“Teei Luvy7s—An inquiry into the nature of the soul ; to 
which are added several chapters, concerning sensation and memory, sleep, 
dreams, &e. 

Bacon—De Augmentis Sci. and Noy. Organum. 

Locke—Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Des Cartes—Six Meditations, et Passions de l’ame, &c. 

Malebranche—Entretiens Metaphysiques, and Recherche de la Verité. 
Paris 1842. 

Condillae—CEavres Phil. Traité des Sensates—Tom. V.—L’Origine des 
connaissances humaines, Tom. [.—Dissertation sur la liberté—Tom. VI. 

Kant—Kritik der reine vernupft. 

Reid—Essays on Active Powers of Man, &c 

Stewart—Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

Brown—Mental Philosophy. 

Edwards—On the Will. 

Hegel—Logik, &c. 
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plies it to almost any purposes of utility. It is therefore, 
superior in its nature, and superior in its capabilities. But 
the mind soars above all earthly things, and often holds 
converse in secret with the superior intelligences of Heaven. 
It penetrates the vista of futurity, and calls up into re-exist- 
ence, as it were, the existences of the past. It brings us 
not only to a knowledge of things of the world, but intro- 
duces us into the presence of Almighty God, and enables 
us to perceive and to contemplate his wonderful attributes, 
We are also made in the image of God. And must not the 
similitude be in the constitution of our mind, evidently 
the noblest part of our being? A proper knowledge, then, 
of the powers of the mind will bring us to a better know- 
ledge of the divine nature, the last, great end of all our 
knowledge. Should not a subject, so admirable in its con- 
texture ; so gigantic in its powers, and so noble in its ten- 
dencies, become an object of intense interest and assiduous 
study? Should we entirely neglect this powerful instru. 
ment within us, to dig everlastingly after the properties of 
base matter? This would be to debase knowledge, and to 
thwart the purposes of our creation. 

Not much less important is it, as a subject of inquiry, to 
understand the origin and increase of our knowledge. To 
know how the mind by means of its varions powers and 
susceptibilities becomes acquainted with objects in the exter- 
nal world; how it géts the first elements of knowledge, 
and then by an inward process of thought, arranges, com- 
bines, abstracts, and generalizes these rudiments, so as to 
deduce the most astonishing results, is, if there be a relative 
importance in studies, among the noblest of all inquiries. 
It brings man to the study of himself—“the proper study 
of mankind.” It transfers the mind from the study of 
matter to the study of spirit. It takes it for a season from 
the changeable, perishable objects of earth, and points it to 
the contemplation of the eternal truths of Heaven. In 
learning his own faculties, thoughts and feelings, man is 
almost necessarily carried to the study of his God. The 
study of the soul, then, or the mind, in all its relations, is 
the most ennobling of studies. It is, to borrow the senti- 
ment of Aristotle, the very first of all things beautiful and 
ennobling.* 


* “Toy xaréiv xa tiniov chy ddndw derodapSavovesg, uddrov J” erégav 
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But secondly, the study of mental philosophy is far from 
being without practical results. It serves, in the first place, 
as an excellent discipline of the mind. It inculcates habits 
of close and patient thought, It produces a spirit of deep 
inquiry. It trains the mind to search into the reasons of 
things; to go to the foundations of knowledge. It teaches 
the connection of ideas with ideas, of thoughts with thoughts; 
and by this, the mind obtains a knowledge of what meta- 
physicians call the natural series of thoughts, which enables 
us to determine the remote as well as the immediate effects 
of what is said or done. An acquaintance with this series 
of thoughts when thorough, forms what is called foresight ; 
and whoever possesses this in an extraordinary degree is 
calculated to succeed well in the active occupations of life. 
But this study elevates the thoughts and enlarges the under- 
standing. In tracing the operations of the mind, the meta- 
physician is obliged to run out into all the relations of our 
being. He traces man in the inward recesses of his thoughts, 
and in his outward ways in society; the principles by which 
he thinks, and those by which he acts. He regards man as 
a thinking being in daily contact with thirking beings. 
Here then is observed the effects of mind coming in contact 
with mind. But the metaphysician does not stop here. He 
studies man in all his complicated relations with his Maker; 
in his dependence, his obligations, his duties, to his God. 
What a rich field of knowledge! What admirable exercise 
for all the faculties of our mind ;—for invention—for judg- 
ment—for bold imagination! And the training of the mind 
in the investigation of subjects so exalted in their nature, 
cannot but be instructive and highly useful. 

But, in the next place, this study lays, as it were, a proper 
foundation for all other studies. As Aristotle says it assists 
toa knowledge of all truth.*. The mind is the instrument 
employed in accumulating all our treasures of knowledge 
of what kind soever. It is the power within, which pries 
into, seeks out, and determines, in all our investigations. 
Srigag 4 xara dxpiSeav, i ry Ssrriavwy rs xe bavpaciwtéguy gives, ov 
dupirega cadre ri tis Luis i¢rozgiav sudoyug cv év wparoig Tidcinusy.”’ 
Aristot. xépi Yux%g, Cap. I. 

*“Aoxds d¢ xai wpos arnisiav arativ 7 yvoinis aurig psyaha 
CwpSarrscdas pardusora dé Too ci pow Lots yap ofov deyn row 
Sia.” Arist. Negi ¥uy%¢ Cap. I. 
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On the well training of the mind, then, will depend, ina 
great measure, the success of our inquiries. The better we 
understand its various faculties, and propensities, the better 
can we use it in our searches after knowledge. If this is 
denied, an ignorant man, it must be admitted, can investi- 
gate or reason as well as an educated man. This, however, 
is not so. But it will be objected, that many reason well, and 
use their intellectual powers with skill, who are not versed 
in Logic, or in Metaphysics. ‘True; but these men have 
all been educated according to the rules and principles 
brought to light by these studies; and to maintain, that they 
have not, in some measure, received the benefits resulting 
from a knowledge of the nature and extent of their mental fa- 
culties, is to say they have notbeen educated. All the regular 
education of the age is based on certain notions in respect of 
these faculties. No syctcmatical plan of education can in 
fact be formed without a philosophical analysis of the mind. 
A bare glance will convince us of this. What are the ob 
jects of education? To borrow the ideas of an eminent 
writer,” they are, to cultivate all the various principles of 
our nature, both speculative and active, so as to bring them 
to the highest degree of cultivation of which they are capa- 
ble ; to watch over the impressions and associations of ear- 
ly life; to keep the mind from falling into errors, and to 
engage its prepossessions on the side of truth? How now 
is it possible to effect these ends, while we are unacquainted 
with the various principles of our nature? How can the 
mind be kept from falling into errors, when we are unable 
to see the defects through which it is liable to error. How 
can we bring a faculty to ahigh degree of cultivation, when 
we do not even know whether or not, we possess that fa- 
culty? ‘These things must manifestly be understood, be- 
fore anvthing like a rational system of education can be 
formed ; and for those, who have received the benefits of a 
liberal education, the foundations for which have been laid 
by writers on the philosophy of the mind, to deny the utili- 
ty or importance of this study, is as absurd and ridiculous, 
as if an ordinary mechanic, having skill in the use of his 
square and compass, with amere knowledge of the rules by 
which he works, without any acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, should condemn the noble 


* Dugald Stewart, Elem. of the Phil, of the Mind. 
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efforts of Euctid and Newton, who by the most remarkable 
intellectual combinations, sought out from the chaos of 
things, these early rules, from which he has derived all his 
skill and excellence. 

But not only in the planning of our education, and in the 
discipline of our minds, is “Metaphysics” of great practical 
importance, but likewise in the classification of all our know- 
ledge. All the branches. of knowledge have au intimate re- 
lation with the philosophy of the mind. Our knowledge 
about every thing is limited by the extent of our intellectual 
powers. According to the nature of those powers, then, the 
mind acquires knowledge ; and as it investigates upon cer- 
tain principles, so it stores away its acquisitions on certain 
principles. ‘T’o acquire, is only one part of the process of 
obtaining knowledge. It is necessary to retain and to ar- 
range for use. Now the principles of arranging must de- 
pend upon the nature of our faculties. Why does a certain 
adjustment of facts enable the mind to retain these facts, 
while another arrangement does not? Evidently, because 
one is made in accordance with the true laws of the mind, 
and the other is not. One follows the principles of associ- 
ation of ideas within us, and the other does not. To 
arrange then properly, it is necessary to know these laws, 
or principles of association. A knowledge of these, enables 
the educated man, in a much superior degree to the unedu- 
cated, to systematize his knowledge; and this is one of the 
great blessings ofa good education. ‘That the different de- 
partments of knowledge have been classified and subdivided, 
according to principles developed in mental philosophy, is 
too evident to every educated man, upon the least reflection, 
to be enlarged upon. And it is equally evident, that many 
of the rules for the investigation of truth, and for the com- 
munication of knowledge, depend upon these principles. 

This is but a skeleton of the argument on the dignity and 
importance of this branch of philosophy.* If we now add 
to the above considerations, the true pleasure and gratifica- 
tion this study affords to its honest votaries, in unravelling 
the mysteries of our being; and in tracing out our manifold 
relations with each other, and with the great Author of our 


* Let those who wish really to be informed on this subject, consult Lord 
Bacon, De Aug. Sci. and especially Art. Metaphysics. Also the introduc- 
tory part of Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Phil. of the Mind; and the 
first part of Brown’s Philosophy. 

13 VOL. XI.—No. 21. 
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existence, there will exist in it a charm, not to be despised 
by the real lover of knowledge. Those who cultivate this 
study with zeal can honestly utter the sentiments of the 

reat Chancellor D’Aguesseau: “Shall I reject the succor of 
Metaphysics, and is there another science that I can put on 
a parallel with that which fixes my condition, by knowing 
God, by knowing myself—the only objects which truly me- 
rit my attention ;—the solid foundations of eyery thing 
springing from reason, and even of what pertains to religion, 
to which these studies lead us by the hand, and which 
strengthens, extends and perfects them ?” 

It is true, within the last few years some attention has 
been given to the German philosophy in the New England 
States ; but, if our information be correet, the study of itis 
so slight and imperfect, as scarcely to deserve notice, except 
in terms of condemnation. ‘This philosophy has been there 
merely transplanted ; not nationalized. It is a foreign plant 
set in a strange soil, with all its superfluities of limbs, top, 
and leaves, without the roots that sustain it.* In a word, 
there have been brought over many of the wild exuberan- 
ces—the empty musings and whimsical abstractions, along, 
we fear, with but few of the important portions of those tru- 
ly wonderful systems of thought. Thus introduced, this 
philosophy, loses its true character and worth. It is unsuit- 
ed to our tastes; and may exercise a dangerous influence 
upon our national education. T'o be profitable, it must be 
adopted with discrimination, with judgment. It is neces- 
sary to prune what is exuberant, and rejeet what is absurd. 
With much that is good and useful, it contains likewise 
without doubt, much that is extravagant and erratic. It 
often runs astray with itself. Taken asa whole, therefore, 
it opens a field of investigation too unlimited and danger- 
ous for the devious wanderings of human reason. Howev- 
er, the transcendentalists of the day may gainsay it, there is 
eyidently a limit to the sphere of human speculation.— 
There are bounds beyond which man’s finite powers should 
not, and cannot go. ‘To attempt to dive into the nature of 
efficient causes, or the mysterious laws of the universe, 
which lie hidden in the awful recesses of Infinite Wisdom, 
is folly in the extreme. Every step in this matter, only 
manifests the absolute insufficiency of the human intellect 


* See Brownson, Quarterly Review, 1845, 1846. 
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to grasp the subjects.“ An attempt to get to the bottom of 
these vast and soul-awing truths, often led the philosophers 
of old into the wild vagaries that so distort their philosophy; 
and it has caused the Germans of modern times to propa- 
gate the many whimsical notions—the many absurd and 
ridiculous theories to be met with in their philosophical 
speculations. It has been the peculiar fancy of these peo- 
le, to imagine all things within the scope of human thought. 
Nol even the inscrutable ways of Providence, with all their 
mighty sublimity of terror, have escaped the fiery ordeal 
of their mental abstractions. ‘They discuss a priori all the 
ways and attributes of Deity, withthe same ease and confi- 
dence, that we would analyze the nature, government and 
policy of a ruling monarch on earth. ‘To a plain, sober- 
minded people like ourselves, all such efforts appear as blas- 
phemous, as they are puerile and ridiculous. They but 
cherish the vanity of man, while they diminish his respect 
and reverence for the great Being who made him. They 
lead him into the study of that, which it is impossible to 
know, withuut Divine revelation, before he has learned the 
thousandth part of that, which is the legitimate object of hu- 
man investigation. ‘To the wild-brained enthusiast thus 
putting forth his feeble efforts, and misguided aspirations 
after those things most wisely concealed from his view, the 
well known lines of Pope, may serve as no unmerited re- 


buke : 


“Go wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time and regulate the sun; 

Go soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect and first fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense, call imitating Ged ; 


* Since writing the text, | have met with the following remarks in one of 
Calhoun’s Speeches. This great man, in his profound political discourses, 
often gives utterance to opinions and sentiments, worthy of the ablest gene- 
ral philosopher. 

“Ifa community,” he says, “be so organized as to cause a demand for 
high mental endowments, they are sure to be developed. If its honors and 
rewards are allotted to pursuits that require their development; by crea- 
ting a demand for intelligence, wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, patriot- 
ism, and the like, they are sure to be produced. But if allotted to pursuits 
that require inferior qualities, the higher are sure to decay and perish.— 
Cathoun’s Speeches. 
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As Eastern Priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to invitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal wisdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyself and be a fool !” 


We have stated, that the main cause of the many wan- 
derings in the Greek and German philosophy may be traced 
to their continual speculations on the secrets of deity, and 
on efficient causes, which we contend are improper objects 
of philosophy, and always calculated to lead the mind 
astray. Upon investigation, it will appear that speculations 
on these matters form no inconsiderable portion of the an- 
cient philosophy. And we trace these errors up to its very 

earliest history. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionian sect, and one of the 
earliest of the ancient philosophers, maintains that God is 
the mind of the world, and that moisture is the element of 
things.* The soul is something which is always moved 
and capable of self-motion,f according to this philosopher, 
and is a part of the soul of the world. Anaxagoras con- 
tended that mind is the cause of motion and moves every 
thing.} 

Pythagoras maintained that God is the active principle of 
nature—the universal mind, diffused through all things; 
the source of all animal life, and the cause of all motion; 
that the human mind is a number, capable of moving itsell, 
and after death passes from one animal to another ; that 


Ov réu xogwou rov beiv' ro ds wave FuLuxov & Cee KON OCLs Loves 
* dujixew Os xetl dit rou Croiyesdovg vygsu duvapuy hs fav xivyrixnyy 
Stob. Eclog. Phys. Bas Ps 2. 

t “Oario rolvuv xéxAexe yy Luyiv aes xivyroy gocw.” Diog. Laert. 
VIII. 83. A 

And: Edixe 62 xai @ario ig oy OLA OPV; [OV dy —~ xavyrixoy Th Thy Luyiy 
Urovapavew, firse tov Aidov oy, yxy Syeiv, OTs Tov Cidygov xive x6. 
2. Arist. de Anima, Lib. L, C ap. ii., § 14. 

{“Agyun vodv xv7eo +6 wav.” Arist. de Anima, Lib. L., Cap. ii, § 13? 

“ Zeid apyt, Zero wicca, did b' exravea wedoveds.” Put. Plat. Ph 
Lib. IL, p. 436 

§ “Pythagoras censuit animum esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum 
et commeantem, ex quo nostri animi carperentur.” Cic, De Nat, Deor. 
Lib. I. ° 

i“Zenocrates, verum numerum dixit esse, cujus vis, ut jam ante Pytha- 
gore visum est, in natura maxumaesset,” Cic. Tusce. Disp. Lib. 1, 10. 

Others, according to Aristotle, were of the same opinion : £vio arooN- 


vawévor THY Lux? aeudyas xivouve’ edurov.”” De An. Lib. I, Cap. ii, §4l. 
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numbers are the first principles or forms of nature, and espe- 
cially of those eternal and immutable essences, lying at the 
foundation of all things. He also believed in the instru- 
mentality of gods and demons in the conduct of human 
affairs. 

Empedocles, regarded every thing originally as one, viz: 
God.* The soul with him is nothing but blood diffused 
through the heart.t It wanders not only in the bodies of 
brutes, but in plants; and it is a part of the divine substance,t 
Zenophanes maintained, that whatever is, has been from 
eternity, without deriving its existence from any prior prin- 
ciple; and that nature is one and without limit: “omnia 
esse unum.”§ 

Leucippus and Democritus accounted for the existence of 
the world on the principle of atoms. These atoms were 
from all eternity, and endowed with certain properties, as 
impulse and reaction, which two combined, produced a va- 
riety of curvilinear motions, that formed the various bodies 
inthe universe.! Motion, then, is the cause of the creation 
of the world. ‘The soul, according to these philosophers, 
consists of globular atoms of fire,“ imparts motion to the 
body, and dies with the body.** 

Heraclitus, determined, that the ground and principle of 
all things, is fire: “Rerum principium esse ignem.” This 
principle is an eternal unit, pervading all things. The soul 
is a principiumtt and exhalation of fire.tt Indeed up to the 
time of Socrates, as Cicero informs us, philosophy was com- 
pletely entangled in abstract subtleties about numbers,$$ mo- 


* Arist. de anima, Lib. I., Cap. IL., § 7. 

+“Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffusum sanguinem.” Cic. 
Tuse. Disp. Lib. I.. 9, 10. 

:“*Animam nostram esse partem divine substantie.” Weyttenbach. 

§ Wyttenbach, de Animi Immortalitate, ete. 

iAristot. de Anima, Lib. 1., Cap. II. § 212. 

 “Democritum enim, magnum illum quidem virum, sed levibus et rotun- 
dis corpusculis efficientem animum concursu quodam fortuito,—omittamus.” 

Cic. Tusc. Disp., Lib. I. IL, 

** “Statait Democritus, animum cum corpore interire. Wyttenbach. 

ti “Kas Heaxdrsirog 62 viv agyyv clvos ongityy Luxynv, free rny 


vadyuiacy ££ Hg TaAKa Cuvidrngs xor yar aCujLararoy On xe ‘eeov att 


70 dé xavOMsvov xivoupevi ywaoxedZor Ev xivnges O” sivas ra dvra, xa’xsives 
iiero xo of roAAoi.”” Arist. de an. Lib. L, Cap. ii, § 14 

tt “Statuit Heraclitus animam exhalatione oriri.” Weyttenbach. 

§§ “Sed ab antiqua philosophia usque ad Socratem, numeri, motusque, 
tractabantur; et unde omnia orerentur, quove reciderent: studioseque ab 
his sideram magnitudines, intervulla, cursus acquirabantur, et cuncta ce- 
lestia.” Cic. Tusc. Disp., Lib. V. 4. 

i3* 
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tions, the origin of things, proportions, qualities, elementary 
forms, &c., nearly all of which matters are beyond the 
depths of human thought. 

Nor were the limits of philosophy much better defined 
after the age of Socrates. Plato mused, and wandered out 
into the wildest extravagances. He maintained, that there 
are three eternal principles of things, viz: God, ideas, and 
matter.” God, it is true, reduced the chaos of matter into 
form; but he did it according to these “idso”—the eternal 
“raeadsrypare,” or models of all things. God, therefore, was 
controlled in the creation of the universe. Besides, God 
could not create something from nothing ; for from nothing 
says Plato, nothing can proceed. Matter, therefore, must 
exist co-eternally with God. Matter, originally was rude 
and formless (Ay, +o dudgpov); but it is nevertheless an eternal 
and infinite principle. There is, moreover, in matter, a 
propensity to disorder and deformity, which resists the will 
of the Supreme Ruler. Hence, according to Plato, the im- 
perfection in God’s works ; and hence the origin of evil. 

The soul of man is an emanation from God.t It, there- 
fore, has existed always, and must continue to exist eternally, 
though losing its individuality after the dissolution of soul 
and body. But although the soul is a part of, the divine 
nature, it is inferior to the soul or animating principle of the 
universe,t which God compounded from mind and corporeal 
substance, and placed in and through allthings. This infe 
riority is caused by the soul being further removed from the 
first intelligence; for the human soul emanates from the 
Deity through the soul of the world. Plato, therefore, like 
his precursors, labored manfully to pry into the inmost 


* Plato—Timeus—passim. Wryttenbach lococit. Réth’s Lect. on Phi 
losophy—Heidelberg—1842. 

+ Plat. Pasdwv, treatise on the soul. Arist, de Anima, Lib., Cap B, 
§ 8. Plato’s proof of the immortality of the soul is found in Phedrus, 
p. 38, commencing “juy) vaca adavarog.”’ From his rexsoning two 
conclusions are to be drawn, (1) that the soul existed from all time, viz 
that it is “ay2vyrov,” ingenita, unborn. (2) That there is no difference 
between the Deity and the human soul. See also Cic. de Nat.Deorum, 
Lib. I; 12. 

i “Nulla pars est corporis nostri, qua non minoris sit, quam nos metips 
sumus: sic mundum universum pluris esse necesse est, quam partem aliquam 
universi. Quod si ita est, sapiens sit mundus necesse est: nam ni ita esset, 
hominem, qui est mundi pars, quoniam rationis est particeps, pluris ess 
quam mundum omnem, oporteret.” Cic.de Nat. Deor. Lib. II, 12. 
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secrets of Deity, and ran deeply into the error of investiga- 
ting efficient causes. 

Aristotle, though adhering, perhaps, more closely in the 
general to legitimate objects of philosophical inquiry than 
any of the ancients, stepped frequently in his researches on 
forbidden territory. With him, God is the highest intelli- 
gence—the primus motus ; the causa efliciens, and the cau- 
sa finalis; but matter is co-eternal with God, and has in it 
a necessity, which God cannot control. Ofa creation of 
the world, Aristotle, it appears, makes no mention, In- 
deed from his notions of the Deity, the idea of a creation is 
negatived. He represents: God as encompassing the earth, 
unchangeable and immoveable ; the first cause of motion, 
himself unmoved—“ré «gdirov xviwv, axivyrov.” God, then, as 
a working original cause is a mere actus ; a blind necessi- 
ty working without intelligence.* He is the hest of all in- 
telligences ; but he is necessitated to exist, and to exist in 
certain conditions, and Aristotle has been charged with be- 
ing an atheist and necessitarian. It is a matter of history, 
that, on this account, the Christian fathers rejected his 
works, as dangerous to Christianity. If teaching that the 
world is eternal, and that the essential nature of Deity is 
cause, make up the idea of atheism, the charge is certainly 
made with justice. Itis strongly doubted by many, wheth- 
er or not Aristotle believed in the immortality of the soul ;1 
and this gave rise to great controversy during the middle 
ages among the scholastic philosophers. Aristotle’s specu- 
lations concerning motion and substance, were evidently 
fruitless inquiries about matters beyond the reach of our 
powers. Some of the most labored and subtle portions of 
his works are taken up in discussing whether motion de- 
pends immediately on God, or whether it is the end only 
&c., and also whether or not “suc” or substance is some- 
" thing inherent in things. 


* Arist. Metaphys. Lib. xii Cap. 6-11. Also Lib. ix. 

Physics, Lib. I, and IL. 

Roth’s Lectures on Philosophy—Prof, Trendelenbarg, ditt», 

+ Wyttenbachafter a careful study of Aristotle’s notions respecting the im, 
mortality of the soul, thus writes : 

“Ergo Aristotelis ut obscure, sed tamere statuit animam esse immortalem 
ita de conditione vite future nil diserta dixit: ceterum, ut videtur, ani- 
mo vitam quidem immortalem tribuit, sed eam vacuam a rerum singula- 
rium cogitatione memoria, appetitu, voluptate, dolore” etc. 

See also Arist. De anima, passim. 
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The stoics, with Zeno* at their head, maintained, that 
matter existed from eternity in a dark and confused chaos; 
that the universe contains two principles distinct from ele. 
ments, the one passive, the other active. The passive is 
pure matter; the active is reason or God. The agency of 
the Deity in the process of formation is nothing more than 
the active motion of celestial ether or fire. The Deity then, 
is but another name for absolute ‘necessity or fate. The 
human soul is nothing but fire, which is the architect of 
all things (+g rexwxiv.) ‘This fire penetrates the blood, and 
from the vapor and spirit that effervesces, the human soul 
takes its origin. But this fire is likewise God, and the soul 
of the world.t 

Along with these vile vagaries may be classed the opin- 
ions of the Peripatetics as to the stimulus of matter by pri- 
vations, and various other speculations of the ancients and 
of the schoolmen, in the explanation of physical phenomena 
by sympathies, antipathies, nature, horror of a void, &c. 

In short a large part of the ancient philosophy was taken 
up in these fruitless inquiries. Lucian, in his witty dia- 
logue, “Icaromenippus,” in which, he makes the father of 
the gods pronounce a heavy judgment on the philosophers, 
denouncing them as an abandoned race of men and an use- 
less burden upon the earth,—gives a vivid picture of the 
empty speculations of philosophers of those days, which, 
though false in its coloring, sets forth accurately, no doubt, 
the topics of their discourses. Having chosen, says Menip- 
pus, the best of these men to instruct me in the nature and 
arrangement of all things, “they continually pressed me to 
divest myself of my former ignorance; but it was only to 
cast me into greater perplexities ; for they daily poured forth 
upon me, certain beginnings, and ends, and atoms, and va- 
cua, and ideas, and matters and the like.”t 

The Germans likewise have strayed far away from the 
legitimate objects of philosophy, into tho regions of fancy 


+“Zenoni stoico, animus, ignis videtur.” Cie, Tuse. Disp. Lib. 1. 9. 

+“Nimirum ignis ille rerum opifex (rug réxvixov) qui est deus et ani- 
ma mundi, penetrat sanguinem, cujus spirita et vapore constat animus 
hominis.” Wyttenbach De animi immortal 

{“O: 0% Todotrov apm cdenoav we FIC warouag exsivns dyvoing 
AANA Aly Ore xo sis pstZous dmrogiag p2govees éveSarov, dpyad Tags 
HAL TEATy KOL ATOMOUS, KOI KEVA, xO VAC, xo idee, xr ca ToalTo 
og umegas wou xaraycovres.’—Luc. Opera. [caro Menippus. 
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and extravagant conjecture. Like the Greeks they have 
been troubled with the malady of morbid admiration. Not 
satisfied with the efforts of sober thought and matters of 
rational inquiry, they have indulged a vain inquisitiveness, 
about the secrets of Deity, and the nature of efficient causes. 
They have in many particulars revived the useless specu- 
lations of the ancient philosophers Some of the funda- 
mental errors of Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, may 
be traced back to Thales, Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle. 
The pantheism, the process of creation, the community of 
the divine and human sou!, started by these latter, have all 
been incorporated with modifications more or less into all 
the systems of the former. Thus Spinoza, who may be 
said to have laid the foundation of the German philosophy, 
assumes as a basis for his philosopical system—that there 
is but one substance in nature, viz: the universal spirit of 
the world.* All things, he maintained, formed themselves 
in various modifications out of this. ‘This substance is the 
substratum of soul and body, and spirit and matter. But 
spirit is matter, and matter is spirit,and spirit is God. God 
and matter, therefore, are one, and the human soul is only 
apart of this one. Spinoza, then, takes away all freedom 
from man, and consequently annihilates every important 
distinction between good and evil. This is the well known 
pantheism of this erratic genius, and it has taken deep hold 
in the German philosophy. 

Kant, labored to avoid this fatal doctrine of Spinoza, but 
he introduced into his philosophy several elements highly 
unsafe in their tendency. Under this head may be consi- 
dered his theory of subjectivity, which added so much to 
the scepticism of his age. According to Kant, our sensa- 
tions are entirely subjective, i. e. pure creations of the mind. 
They are, he says, nothing more than certain conditions of 
our soul.t They are independent of external objects. Ex- 


*Chalybeus thus explains Spinoza’s opinion of this universal spirit: 
“Das absolute, die allgemeine substanz, dasjenige wesen also, welches 
die unendliche vielen Dinge aus sich selbst formt, oder sich selbst zu der 
unendlichkeit von Dingen gestablet, welche die welt ist. (Chalyb. Hist. 
Entinckelurg der speculatinen Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel p. 293.)— 
Spinoza lived A.D. 1632—1677. “The absolute, universal substance—that 
being, therefore, which forms out of itself the infinite variety of things, or 
shapes itself into the infinity of things which make up the world.” 

For an excellent refutation of this doctrine, see Leibnitz. 

t“Gewisse zustinde unserer seele.” 
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perience can teach us nothing certain. Wecan no more 
prove by any judgment of the understanding, that outward 
things or the material world exists, than we can prove that 
a circle or triangle exists. A thing only possible in thought 
is not yet existing in reality, or (to translate an almost un- 
translateable maxim of Kant,) “cogitability is not yet reali- 
ty.”* Because we have a certain idea, of a certain external 
object, we have no reason to conclude that that object ex- 
ists or isin esse. All things are to us, therefore, only ap- 
pearance (erscheinieng.) We cannot say that outward ob- 
jects exist. All we can know, are the sensations within us, 
It is impossible, then, Kant concludes, to prove the real ex- 
istence of the Deity; or of a limitless universe; or of our 
soul as a particular substance existing for itself. Consis- 
tently with these notions, he denied the existence of an ob- 
jective world, substantially existing without inward motion 
and life. He regarded the substance or being of things as 
basis, causality, or as mere activity and motion.t This was 
the so-called dynamical, or dynamico-ideal system, strongly 
akin to the impulse theory of Leucippus and Democritus, 
and the philosopher of Kénigsberg has been closely follow- 
ed in it, by the bright ornaments of later German Philoso- 
phy, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 

Another dangerous “element of Kant’s philosophy is to be 
found in his transcendentalism. ‘To understand this term 
when applied to Kant’s philosophy, it will be necessary to 
add a word by way of explanation. In order to drawa dis- 
tinction between ideas arising immediately from sensatio 
and those which are the result of reflection, Kant assign 
to different faculties of the mind, certain distinctive powers 
and duties. Reason} (vernunft,) taken in a limited sense is 
distinguishable from understanding (verstand. ) “Under- 
standing” in its technical or limited ‘signification is that fae- 
ulty which by means of its laws or categories,§ brings order 
or connection into our sensual perceptions, &c. “Reason” 

* Denkbarkeit ist noch nicht Wirklichkeit. 

+ Das Wesen ner Dinge ist als Grund, als Ursachlichkeit zu betrachten. 

; Kant uses the word “vernunft” or reason in two different senses, In 
its broadest signification, itis the highest faculty of the mind—the entire 
collective faculty of knowledge, (das gesammte erkenntniss vermégen.) 
In its more limited sense, it is ‘the faculty which arranges and enlarges the 
perce agg furnished by ‘the “verstand,’’ or understanding. 

§ Tue categories of the unde rstanding according to Kant, are, unity, 


plur: ity, generality, reality, negation, limitation ,substantiality, causality, 
mutuality, possibility, effectuality, and necessity. 
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in its corresponding limited sense, on the contrary, is that 
faculty, which through its laws* (Ideen) brings unity and 
connection into the conclusions and operations of the “un- 
derstanding.” Now the “Reason,” according to Kant,t can 
be regarded as insulated from the “understanding,” and as 
an original source of notions and judgments springing en- 
tirely out of itself. It is then, above the understanding. 
The understanding has to do immediately with experience ; 
with sensual perceptions, i. e., with sensations excited by 
external objects ; but “Reason” has only to do with the un- 
derstanding, with the rational thinker himself (mit dem 
vernunftigen denker sellbt.) It occupies itself entirely in 
the perfecting of our subjective consciousness.{ It broods 
over its own notions. The knowledge, then, on the ideas of 
the “Reason,” do not arise out of experience (Erfarung,) nor 
are they tested or contradicted by experience. ‘They are to 
use Kant’s own words, the “pure creations and syntheses of 
the Reason.”§ Of their truth or falsity, experience can dis- 
cover nothing. The reason, therefore, goes beyond and 
above the understanding. It transcends the material world ; 
and so often as it directs investigations thither it brings out 
only contradictions and chimeras (Widersprucke und Hirn- 
gespinnste.) ‘This isa very brief, and necessarily imperfect 
outline of Kant’s transcendentalism ; and as will readily be 
seen, itis a very hot-bed of scepticism. The peculiar and 
proper subjects of investigation for the “Reason,” are accord- 
ing to Kant, the three ideas of the reason, (vernunft ideen,) 
the categorical, the hypothetical, and the disjunctive, reduc- 
ed from their abstract notions (begriffe) to their proper 
reality, viz: the soul, the world, God.| But a knowledge 


* To the laws of the “Reason,” Kanpgives the name, “vernunft—ideen.’ 
These he says are three in number: (1) The Categorical; pointing out the 
logical relation of subject and predicate ; (2) The hypothetical ; showing the 
relation of cause and effect—(3) The Disjunctive; touching the relation 
of the parts to the whole, These three categories, or ideas of the reason, 
considered as the forms or laws of the subjective activity of the reason, lay 
the foundation of the three parts of genuine Metaphysics, or first philos- 
ophy, viz:—Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology. 

tKritik der reine vernunft, sect 305. 

+ Mit der vollendung unseres subjectiven Bewusstseins.” Kritik Sect. 
308 prol. 56, 

§ “Reine erzeugnisse synthesen der vernunft.” 

i! The three categories of the Reason, reduced to their abstract notions 
(Begriffe) are denominated as follows—(1) the Categorical takes the name 
of absolute subjectivity, (absolute subjectheit ;) practically considered, it is 
the soul. (2) The hypothetical, abstractedly reduced is absolute depend- 
ence or conditionality, (absolute Bedingtheit ;) practically considered, it is 
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of these things is to be obtained not by actual researches 
into the nature and properties of things; not by drawing 
observations from the objects around us; for this would 
create only contradictions and chimeras; but by examinin 
into the inward processes and powers of our own “al 
Here all our genuine knowledge lies; in the deep recesses 
of abstract thought. It is entirely subjective. It is inde. 
pendent of experience. It is incapable of being verified by 
its agreement with things. God, mind, and the world, 
then, lie out of the limits of philosophical knowledge. They 
have for us no real existence. ‘They are at best only ab 
stract designations of our faculty of thought; mere ideas, 
the truth of which we can never know of ourselves. Whe- 
ther God, therefore exists, and whether or not the world had 
a beginning, we can never have a certain knowledge, . This 
was Kant’s own conclusion. “It is impossible,” he says to 
prove the real existence of God, ofa limitless universe, or 
even of our soul, as a particular substance existing per se, 

Hence in the language of Chalylaens, “there is not the 
slightest hope left, with the help of Kant’s theory everto 
experience, whether or not there are supersensual thi 
with which our ideas of God, of the soul, and of the ti 
verse, agree. It is even very doubtful whether we can con- 
sistently believe in the existence of such objects.”* 

Kant, to evade the difficulties above mentioned, and to 
give a practical eflicacy to these ideas of the reason, was 
driven to adopt his doctrine of a practical reason (das Gebi- 
et des practiseden bernurft Glanbens ;) but he soon became 
involved in new and serious perplexities and inconsisten- 
cies, from which his followers endeavored to extricate him 
by making material modifications both of his theoretical and 
practical reason. His philosophy, it is well known, gavea 
rapid growth to scepticism and infidelity among the literary 
nations of Europe.t 

Though not illustrating any point in our text, it would be 
unjust to pass over two close and practical thinkers, who, 
though not regarded generally by the Germans, as theit 
brightest lights in philosophy, are well worth attention and 
the world. (3) The disjunctive, in the abstract, is the absolute summary 
of all that is conceivably possible, (lubergriff alles denkbar méglichen;) 
reduced to reality, itis God. The soul, world, and God, then, are subjects 
for the reason. 

* Chalybeeus Hists Entwiss der Philosophie, p.43. 

t Kant died A, D,, 1804, 
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study. I allude to Jacobi and Herbart. These men oppo- 
sed themselves sternly tosome of Kant’s doctrines, and ren- 
dered essential service to the German philosophy, by intro- 
ducing a mere rational theory as to the origin of our know- 
ledge, and as to the nature of the material world. Kant, 
contended that external nature exists only subjectively ; but 
they demonstrated its objective existence. Kant declared 
all objects on which we look to be asubjective necessary ap- 
pearance, (eine subjective nothwendige Erscheinung ;) but 
they introduced the principle of factivity (das princip der 
Thatsachlichkeit,) by showing that the variety of sensations 
and perceptions in us, are occasioned by certain properties 
or qualities in real existence.* In setting out with this the- 
ory, they gave an importance to investigations a posteriori, 
which, while furnishing new and interesting matter for fur- 
ther inquiry, exposed the barrenness of the hitherto logico- 
synthetical method, when used exclusively. 

Fichte, a man of most decided genius, introduced into his 
philosophy, Kant’s principle of subjectivity. The charge of 
Atheism has been strongly, and it must be admitted, justly, 
urged against his philosophy. It is indeed almost a logical 
sequence from his theory of the unity of our consciousness. 
Kant had endeavored to establish three leading powers of 
the mind—(1) pure reason (reine vernunft ;)—(2) a practical 
reason (practische vernunft ;)—(3) a judgment faculty (eine 
utheils-kraft.) Fichte, on the contrary, labored to re- 
duce these to one. He established his famous theory of the 
Me(das Ich.) This he regarded as a fundamental doctrine 
in explaining the origin and nature of our knowledge. The 
ptincipium or beginning of al! philosophy, Fichte maintains, 
must be sought in us; in the kingdom of our subjectivity,t 
hot out of us in objective existence. All that we can know 
of things without us, even of their very existence is in us ; 
and in so far as the outward world comes to our conscious. 
hess, it can be regarded only as something reflected by the 
mind—as thought ; for no one has a right to speak with 
certainty of any thing, not the result of his own conscious- 
hess, or of his own Me. The Me, is the foundation of all 
knowledge. ‘True, the Me supposes a not Me,t (Nicht Ich ;) 


*"Die Bilder, die ganze Mannigfaltizkeit, der verstellungen in uns ist 
da.” ° ad 


1“Im Bereicke unserer subjectivitat.” 
“Das Ich setzt ein nicht Ich.” 
14 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21, 
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but knows of it nothing, except that the not Me isa simple 
antithesis of the Me.* But this Nich Ich, or not Me, is not 
a distinct something of separate existence ; it is the product 
of the Ich, or me, i. e.: of our subjective activity. The Me, 
therefore, is at the same time, both subject and object. It is 
the thinking principle of our nature, and makes itself the 
object of its thoughts.t There are ideas of things (vorstel- 
lungen) extant in the soul ; but they are mere determina. 
tions or modifications of feeling. They are only conditions 
of the soul,t until they come to consciousness. And con- 
sciousness is only an inward perception of these pre-existing 
modifications of feeling, or conditions of the soul. What we 
therefore, take to be properties in outward objects, are in- 
ward perceptions of the mind. ‘There are images (Bilder) 
of the external world within the mind; but they are alto 
gether subjective—creatures of the mind itself; for, if after 
looking at outward objects, we endeavor to compare our 
ideas of them with the objects themselves, what do we, but 
compare an image with an image—an idea with an idea! 
Our ideas of things, then, without us are only thoughts of 
the Me ;$ ideas, which the Me itself makes, through its pecu- 
liar subjective laws. The image (das Bild,) of an extemal 
object is in dwelling in the mind, and has no real existence 
till the mind makes it objective—places it out of itself as a 
object.| What is the object, then, but an effect or operation 
of the Me?% It is nothing but the reflex of the inwar 
powers of the soul, at the same time, that it is the produc 
tion of these powers. The outward world, then, is mer 
appearance.** It exists only so far as man pictures itt 
himself. It is only a subjective idea, or representationd 
the mind (vorstellung.) According to this theory, objectir 
being entirely vanishes from our higher consciousnes. 
There is nothing real left. All is power that works withit 
us—subjective activity—mind. ‘There is only thinking 


* “Ich ist das, was Nicht Ich nich ist, und Nicht Ich ist das, was dasl¢ 
nich ist.” Literally—The Me is that, which not Me is not, and the not 
is that, which the Me is not.” 

+ Fichte uses several expressions to denote this idea—“Das Ich deni 
sich selbst” “Das Ich stelt sich selbst:” ‘Das Ich setzt sich selbst.” 

: Zustiinde der seele.” 

§ “Gedanke des Ichs.” 

| “Als ein object ausser sich stelt.” 

q ‘Eine wirkung von mir.” 

+* “Schein’—Anschanung”—“Erscheinung.”’ 
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conceiving, imagining. ‘This is a brief outline of Fichte’s 
Idealism ; and what effect it had on speculative Theology, 
may be seen from some of F'ichte’s own deductions. 

According to this theory, the world has no particular in- 
dependent existence. “It is nothing more,” says Fichte, 
“than a sensual perception of our own creation, according to 
certain laws of our mental nature. It is mere intelligence, 
with inconceivable timits, in which we are enclosed.” It is 
the effect of a natural inborn determination of our subjec- 
tive nature, out of which it is created. 

How, then, can the idealist of Fichte’s school come to any 
certain conclusion as to a super-worldly Creator of the 
world? ‘That, which we do not ourselves effect by our in- 
ward powers, of that we can have no certainty—no con- 
sciousness. Now in the representatives of the external 
world in the idealist’s mind, he sees no exterior agency ; he 
ses only his own productions—the creations of his subjec- 
tive nature. If he inquires after the author of material 
things, he discovers only the idea—producing power, 
thelaws of thought indwelling in his own mind. The 
oily immediate reality he perceives is the real power or fac- 
ulty of the Me, and this only as an activity, oras something 
acting. True, this power knows, what it effects or creates, 
orat least can bring it to consciousness; but even then its 
knowledge does not extend, beyond what it has itself produ- 
ced. How then are we to trace the hand of a super-worldly 
being in the creation of the universe ? According to Fichte’s 
fasoning, it is impossible for us to attain to a just know- 
ledge of Deity. 

Fichte, seeing this result of his philosophy, and feeling 
the necessity of some moral agency in the universe, was 
compelled to introduce a principle of moral order in the 
original constitution of our nature, to serve his purposes. 
This moral organization impressed upon our very nature is, 
hesays, the true faith—the divinity which we acknowledge.* 
This living, active, moral principle or order, is God himself. 
“We need,” says Fichte, “no other God, and we can compre- 
lend no other."t God, then, does not exist in space. Ex- 
tension does not apply to him. He is, in truth, no substance 


*‘Dies nun ist der wahre Glaube, und diese moralische ordnung ist das 
Gittliche, das wir annehmen.” 
_t“Yene lebendige und wirkende moralische ordnung ist eben Gott; wir 
‘editrfen keines anderen Gottes und kénnen keinen anderen fassen.” 
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or being, but pure action or motion ;* and ceases to be infi- 
nite, so soon as made the object of a particular conception, 
Existence, then, properly speaking, cannot be ascribed to 
the Deity of Fichte; and the creation of: the world by such 
an intelligence, as Holy Writ teaches us, is upon his theory 
altogether inconceivable. Fichte, in his later speculations, 
modified to a certain extent his doctrines concerning the 
Deity ; but at last he made no important change for the 
better. He still maintained, that there is no need of any 
other God, than the arranging moral principle in the un- 
verse,t and the moral power lying in us and through us, 
Schelling, a pupil of Fichte, setting out with very much 
the same principles, ended in a pantheism little less blame. 
able, than that of Spinoza. With Fichte he contended for 
the subjectivity of our knowledge. All our knowledge, he 
says, is subjective activity.$ It is nothing but a conscious- 
ness of consciousness—thought of thought. But he departed 
from Fichte’s pure idealism in this: Fichte limited the ope- 
rations of the Me (das Ich) to itself. He maintained, we 
can know nothing beyond our own being; that every thing 
is to be learned from a study of our subjective nature 
Schelling, on the other hand, made the Me absolute, (Welt 
Ich). According to him, it not only embraces man’s subjec- 
tive nature, but comprehends every thing—all reality.| It 
is the abstract summary of allexistence. It is nature in its 
broadest sense. But it is both subject and object. As sub- 
ject it is natura naturans; as object, it is natura naturata 
The natura naturans is the potential Me; it is pura poten- 
tia,—absolute power. The natura naturata is the Me, rea- 
lized ; it is the potentia in actu—subjectivity converted into 
objectivity—the active principle of the universe turned into 
material objects. 'The absolute Me, then, is subject when 
considered as an active, working principle: object, when 
regarded as a product of this active energy. It is subject, 
when viewed as light, life, mind ; object, when converted 
into material things. But the ground-work or substratum 
is the same in both. The subject and object are one and 


* “Er ist kein sein, sondern ein reines Handlen.” 

t ‘Zum Object eines Begriffes.’”’ 

t “Moralische-Welt-Ordnung”—“in uns selbst liegende und in und dure 
uns wirkende Ordnung.” 

§ “All unser Wissen ist eine subjective Thitigkeit.” 

‘Das absolute Ich ist ein Inbegriff aller Realitit iberhaupt.” 
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the same thing or subsistence.* The only difference be- 
tween them is—one is the power that produces; the other, 
is the thing produced, containing the properties of the pro- 
ducing power, under their changed form. Hydrogen and 
oxygen, for instance, by a chemical process, produce water. 
Now water is a new substance, but has in it the properties 
of its component parts. So pura potentia, absolute power, 
(das Welt Ich,) embracing light, life, and mind, by an inward 
chemical energy, so to speak, generate the potentia in actu, 
ie. the multifarious objects of external nature ; and these 
objects thouga differing in shape from the energies that pro- 
duce, yet contain those energies. Hence they : are one and 
the same. ‘This is the foundation principle of Schelling’s 
famous Identity Philosophy (Identitats Philosophie). 

From this theory, it follows, (and Schelling himself drew 
the deduction,) that all things, animate and inanimate, spirit 
and matter taken together make up the absolute Me, (Welt- 
Geist) or spirit of the universe. Our finite individual Me, 
is only a part of this great whole. ‘The potential fulness 
of our nature, from which arises the great variety of our 
sensations and perceptions, is a portion of the common uni- 
versal spirit (Welt natur), which operates alike in our sub- 
jective Me, as in all material creation. As now our indivi- 
dual Me is a part of the universal spirit, and as our thoughts, 
sensations, &c., are the offspring of this spirit, it follows, 
that our knowledge, is only the learning of this spirit in all 
its multiplied relations; or, which is the same thing, this 
spirit is occupied in the study of itself, through the means 
of our human organs. Now this u: Liversal spirit is some- 
times void of consciousness ; and when void, it is an invo- 
luntary, senseless working—a mere blind activity,t and this 
blind activity exists as well among the lower degrees of 
human life, as in material objects. The only difference 
between blind activity, and conscious activity, is, that the 
latter is capable of making itself the subject of reflection, 
while the former is uot. Man differs, then, from the objects 
around him not in any distinctive properties of his physical 
or mental nature, but only in an inward activity, which 
enables him to make himself the subject of thought. ‘That 
is, matter and spirit, at bottom, are one. This cannot, per- 


*“Das Ideale und Reale sind identisch in ihrer Wurzel.” 
+ “Eine blinde Thatigkeit.” 
14* 
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haps, be called materialism in Schelling, but it is a spiritual. 
ism not less dangerous in its tendency. It equally confounds 
mind and matter. Schelling does not, it is true, materialize 
spirit, but he spiritualizes matter ; and which is the worst? 

In his Natural Philosophy, or rather Philosophy of Nature, 
Schelling is not !ess unhappy in his speculations. Here, he 
not only makes mind and matter one, but God and matier 
one; and rejects any particular creation of the world bya 
superior overruling intelligence. 

His theory of creation may be thus concisely stated : 

Every thing, according to its nature or being, is one and 
the same. Now being or nature in abstractu, is life ( Leben), 
It is, in its original being, pura potentia-—mere possibility— 
that which can be, but is not yet—natura naturans. It is 
reality after it has been reduced to existence, to sensible 
objects or the world ; itis then natura naturata. But these 
two do not differ in essence. ‘They are the same, one, entire 
and absolute. Now out of this absolute nature, as a sub- 
stratum, all individual things have their origin. ‘They are, 
in effect, only forms or modifications of the same. Every 
thing, then, in us and about us, is the all-present and eternal 
spirit in its development. In every germ of animal and 
vegetable existence, this inward energy, this life-producing 
power (Lebenskraft) is found to exist. In the egg, for ex- 
ample, there is an active energy, which by a blind impulse, 
works itself, according to its peculiar nature, into organic 
life. So with all objective nature. A blind working, inward 
necessity propels the subjective into objective ; the merely 
possible into the visible real; in a word, the spirit of the 
universe, into the sensible things of the world. 

Now the first form of this inward energy, or absolute 
subjectivity in the process of creation, is light: not that 
alone, which comes from fire or the sun, but rather the in- 
ward excitation of matter—warmth, which is light in its 
most perfect form. This light is, so to speak, the thinking 
power of nature—the intellectual activity, the soul of the 
world. It acts subjectively on matter, as its object: and 
brings forth all the beautiful phenomena of life. It dissolves 
in matter the bonds of gravity or hardness; sets rest in mo- 
tion; and by its plastic power, moulds all the innumerable 
forms of things. Out of the mutual struggles of light and 
gravity, or magnetic agency, the whole formation of actual 
nature has arisen. 
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The second process in creation, is the development of 
another form of the absolute spirit, viz: life. All material 
nature, so far as it consists of objects void of consciousness, 
is only spirit or mind, which has already died out in the 
process of production. The process, which is the chief 
matter, is life, i. e. continual existence. Individual objects 
have no reality, besides this continual existence—this power 
to be in time. This is, in truth, organic life, which is a 
process of processes ; a continual evolution of organizations 
in animals and plants. 

The last and highest development of absolute subjectivity, 
in the process of creation, is spirit, or, mind (Geis¢). It is 
the resulting product of the same inward struggling of ab- 
solute nature (Welt Natur); and it is the perfection of all 
its works. It exists in the form of knowing, (als Wissen.) 
It is both subject and object; but it is entirely subjective, 
purely ideal. It is object, only when it makes itself object. 

Where now in all these processes, do we observe the 
agency of an intelligent overruling power? Spirit, or mind 
was not the first in the process, but the last. But this spirit 
or Geist is Schelling’s God. So far, then, from placing God 
at the head as author or super-director, with the strangest 
infatuation imaginable, Schelling places him at the end of 
creation—as the last great result of the universal spirit, or 
Welt-Geist. But there was in reality no creation of the 
world as we are usually led to understand it. The creating 
power of the world (der Welt Grund) was never without a 
working efficacy ; and this working efficacy is the founda- 
tion of all things. In a word, it is nature itself. 

When pressed to the wall by his contemporaries, who 
pushed upon him the evil consequences of his philosophy, 
Schelling endeavored to modify his views. He still main- 
tained, however, that the created world could exist, without 
dependence on the will of God. There is, indeed, at bottom, 
little difference between his former and latter theory. Ac- 
cording to the former, the Deity, or absolute power of the 
Universe (der Welt-Geist) was compelled, as a blind-working 
impulse, to pass from his potentiality into existence. In his 
later philosophy he gives to Deity, the freedom of willing 
this transition ; but as formerly, the process once undergone, 
the thing produced is God. God, therefore, is still every- 
where and in everything, and everything is God. ‘These 
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later views do, its is true, elevate a little his notions of the 
Deity ; but they do not destroy the old Pantheism. 

After forty years of quiet and retirement, the old philoso. 
pher of Munich, above eighty years of age, appeared again 
on the arena of life, to vindicate and carry out, as he urged, 
his former notions and theories. He came to Berlin in 1842 
under the most tremendous excitement. Learned Doctors 
of the University, Ministers of State, and Literati of all 
classes, flocked to his lectures ; but after all, 


“Parturiunt montes,” &c, 


The fire of his genius was departed. The enthusiasm, 
which his gray hairs, and long study had inspired, soon died 
away, and the old philosopher was left to deal out his lec- 
tures toa wearied and diminishing audience. Under the 
imposing title of ‘Philosophy of Revelation,” he uttered 
some wild antiphilosophical rhapsodies, and spun out some 
strange intellectual cobwebs on Asiatic and Egyptian My- 
thology; but the old pantheism was still predominant, 
though disfigured not a little by a profane mixture of the 
holy truths of the Christian religion. God, though a supe 
rior intelligence, still has a necessary existence. He unites 
in him the ideal and the real, subjectivity and objectivity, 
spirit and matter. He is both beginning and end—the causa 
efficiens and the causa finalis; but he is still the old process 
werker. He passes from one stage to another in the evolu: 
tions of sensible things; but when passed, into what we 
call material objects, he is still God. ‘The power producing, 
and the thing produced are the same. God, then, is the 
old universal spirit of the world (Welt-Geist). He unites 
in him all the three potencies: (1) pura potentia, or the 
merely possible; (2) actus, or the outward world ; (3) spi- 
ritual, or the power of knowing. God is matter, and matter 
is God. 

Revelation, says Schelling, is the unfolding of the uni- 
versal spirit of the world, in the manifold phenomena of 
mind and sensible objects. ‘T'o reach the world, then, over 
after this spirit, opens a field for the philosophy of Revela- 
tion. When this absolute spirit is discovered, being neces 
sarily true, it rises above all other knowledge, whatsoever. 
Whether the philosophy of Revelation, therefore, be in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of Christianity or not, is a matter 
of absolute indifference. The philosophy of pure reason, 
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Schelling says, needs no more to be Christian, than geome- 
try. Itisabsolutsly true. It is invariable and eternal. 

Hegel, though elder by birth than Schelling, developed 
his philosophy at a later period. He is considered the great- 
est of the German philosophers. By many of his country- 
men, he is styled the Aristotle of modern times. He was, 
evidently, a close, able reasoner, and gave more system to 
the German philosophy, than any of his precursors. But 
this has only rendered his philosophy the more dangerous. 
Hundreds of sharp intellects have risen up to follow him, 
who have already divided themselves into seven or eight 
sects, since his death in 1831. These admirers wrangle as 
much about his true doctrines, as ever did the followers of 
Aristotle about those of their master. But, however split up 
his followers may be about the nice shades of meaning to 
be attached to his particular dogmas, one thing is manifest ; 
there is a radical error lying at the very foundation of He- 
gel’s Philosophy. Like Schelling, he was thoroughly pan- 
theistic in his notions. His philosophy, indeed, at bottom, 
is Schelling’s views admirably systematized. For a long 
while these two Philosophers, like twin brothers, labored 
together in the work of philosophic reformation ; but a dif- 
ference of opinion, produced, between them, a change of feel- 
‘ing, and their animosity grew as bitter, as their friendship 
had been warm and brotherly. 

Hegel maintained, that there is one universal spirit 
of the world Welt-Geist,) which pervades all things.— 
This is an absolute activity; a power capable of work- 
ing itself into every thing. As a substratum, it is a dead 
substance, containing with in it, an inherent power, by 
which it is always passing from its dead existence into real- 
ity, or into actual things. But the thing working and the 
thing worked are one and the same. Mind or Geist is 
the absolute substance. Nature is only a specific form of 
the absolute substance. Nature, says Hegel, is mind (Geist) 
in its finiteness ; it is, as it were, an emanation of the abso- 
lute. The divine mind is also the world. God, therefore, 
and matter are one. Now God or Geist is the highest of 
existences. He is the “universal reason,”—“an universal 
substantial self-consciousness”——“absolute power”—the “all 
governing free-will”—“the all in all.” He is likewise the 
Creator of the world, i. e., the creation took place through 
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him sub modo. Through his free act and goodness, his 
potentiality passes into real things with freedom, not ina 
blind activity (as Schelling maintained ;) but here is still 
the “Iavdzog;” here is God in every thing, and every thing 
God. Nature is Geist in its finite form. Now when infinite, 
Geist is God. Itis the infinite, then, reduced to the finite, 
God to matter, that makes up nature. That is to say, God 
has given himself various forms in nature. 

Finite individual mind is one of these forms. The human 
mind, then, is a portion of the universal Geist or God. But 
it is relatively speaking an unimportant portion. Consider- 
ed as to ourselves, as species, our individualities are signifi- 
cant; but in relation to the universal mind, they are unim- 
portant. They are but divisions of the great whole, soon to 
vanish into the common receptacle, losing all traces of their 
singularity. The absolute mind is really the true being, 
which exists in all single forms. It is through this, indeed, 
that these particular forms have their being. The important 
part of man, then, is that general characteristic pertaining to 
his humanity—to his existence as a being of reason. Ina 
word, that portion of the universal spirit, which exists with- 
in him. The universal spirit has only chosen these indivi- 
dual forms to bring itself to consciousness. It thinks and 
lives in these forms; and when they decay or perish, that 
fractional portion of this great spirit indwelling in these 
forms, takes its departure to the eternal home of all things, 
to the absolute spirit of the universe. What, then, is death ? 
“Das Nichts.” It is nothing. The being in us is not de- 
stroyed, but simply the intellectual form (Gestalt,) the indi- 
vidual unity, in a word, our personality. If we follow, 
therefore, the dictates of reason, we will learn to despise this 
individuality, and to give it up without pain or regret. The 
consquences of this Philosophy are too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. It isin the first place down right pantheism ; it con- 
founds God and matter. But it, likewise, destroys our per- 
sonality, and consequently our moral responsibility. 

In this brief sketch of some of the German Philosophers, 
no attempt has been made to give an outline of the German 
Philosophy. This would be a far more comprehensive and 
difficult task. What has been said, however, may serve to 
guard the young student, (and this is one of the designs of the 
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present article,) against the dangerous reasoningsand conclu- 
sions, with which this philosophy abounds.* 

Leaving, then, to the German dreamer, to soar up to those 
dazzling heights that are suited only to the sports of fancy, 
and that exhibit only fantastic creations of the brain, let us 
pursue the humbler, plainer, but not less ennobling paths of 
the philosophy of the mind. We would by no means dis- 
card the wonderful results opened to us in the German phil- 
osophy. They can be made highly useful and instructive. 
They can lead true philosophy. By it, may be built a mag- 
nificent superstructure of systematic thought—a huge co- 
lossal palace of mental architecture ; but it is subject to be 
overthrown by every gale of genius and ability. The foun- 
dations, to be sure and permanent, must be laid by the test- 
ing stones of rigid experiment and close analysis; in other 
words, upon the unerring principles of philosophic induc- 
tion. 

We want, then, a proper combination of the above me- 
thods. ‘We wantan @ posteriori-—d priori ; an inductive— 
deductive method—both to be used in the discovery of 
truth, and both in imparting it. Could some giant minds 
rise up in our midst, capable of grasping the principles of 
these two methods, and of bringing them into proper appli- 
cation, what an era might they not create in philosophy ! 
And what advantages might they not confer on our nation! 
yes; these are the men of whom our country at present, 
stands in so great need: a class of speculative philosophers; 
men, who can banish the silly detail into which our know- 
ledge has fallen; who can systematize the insulated data 
furnished by the world of facts now before us, and carry us 
back to the investigation of general principles. We want, 
also, some noble spirits, who can soar above the sordid views 
of the day, bearing along with them the true dignity of 
knowledge, and who can emancipate the empire of mind 
from the moneyed thraldom so cramping its energies. 


*I have been much assisted in this brief analysis, by Chalybeus’ Histcr- 
ical development of speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel—Dresden 
and Leipsic, 1839. Also by Schelling’s Lectures on pi peap oe ps ew 
1842; by Prof. Trendelenburg’s Ditto, Berlin, 1842; and by those of Prof. 
Roth, Heidelberg, 1842. , 
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Arr. VIL—Mrs. Dana’s LETTeRs. 

Letters addressed to Relatives and Friends, chiefly in 
reply to Arguments in support of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. By Mary S. B. Dana, author of the South- 
ern and Northern Harps, the Parted Family, &c. New 
Edition. Boston: James Munroe & Co. London : Chap- 
man & Brothers, 1846. 


Mrs. Dana, in the work before us, has entered upon a 
field of authorship hitherto not much cultivated by female 
writers,—we mean theological controversy. Her book con- 
tains the reasons why she has changed her religious opin- 
ions, and consists of letters addressed to her relatives and 
friends on the subject. Mrs. Dana, was educated a T'rinita- 
rian. She has lately become a Unitarian. She has deem- 
ed it suitable, therefore, to make explanations in respect to 
the motives which have influenced her in renouncing her 
former faith, as well as to set forth the arguments by which 
she was convinced of her errors, and by which, we presume, 
she hopes, and perhaps, expects to convince others of simi- 
lar errors. We infer from the fact of her publishing her 
letters, that she wishes to make converts to Unitarianism, 
and thinks her book well calculated for the purpose. The 
history of her own conversion is fully detailed in its pages, 
but itcontains nothing remarkable to distinguish it from ma- 
ny similar cases that have occurred of the abandonment of an 
old, and the adoption of a new creed. It is very well writ- 
ten, and the author appears to have been honest and consci- 
entious. Not long ago, she became dissatisfied with the 
system of orthodoxy, which she had been taught from her 
childhood to venerate. She reflected much on what she 
regarded its inconsistencies, and was distressed and agitated, 
fully as much as might be expected under the circumstan- 
ces. Her active and sensitive mind passed through various 
struggles; she encountered difficulties in her old creed 
which she knew not how to surmount; was distract- 
ed and perplexed by the speculations and criticisms of 
conflicting commentators; prayed for light with an ear- 
nest spirit; consulted living Unitarians, who were able 
to advise, instruct and enlighten her ; read Unitarian books 
and Unitarian tracts, wherever she could find them ; reflect- 
ed deeply on all that she read and on all that was said to 
her; canvassed the arguments on both sides faithtully and 
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patiently ; weighed the testimony of both in the scales of 
reason and Scripture, to see which was the heaviest; saw 
that Unitarianism considerably preponderated, and behold! 
Mrs. Dana made up her mind. She is now an Unitarian, 
and is very happy in her Unitarianism,—so gratified with 
the luminous conclusions to which she has arrived, that she 
earnestly desires Christians, of all denominations, may be- 
come Unitarians also, and she has, accordingly, written this 
book, containing an account of her doubts, her struggles, 
and her triumphs, with a view, we suppose, to convert as 
many as possible to her opinions. 

We have no fault to find with Mrs. Dana, for the course 
she has pursued on this occasion,—-none whatever. She 
is doubtless quite at liberty to change her religious creed if 
she chooses to do so. She is endowed, like other persons, 
with reason in order that she may discern the truth, and 
with freedom of thought, speech and action, that she may 
defend it, and, if she thinks proper, disseminate it. She 
lives in a free country, where liberty of conscience prevails ; 
where the bible is read without fear or scruple by all class 
es; where sects stand on a footing of perfect equality in 
respect to their religious rights and privileges; where nei- 
ther life, liberty nor property are endangered by the adop- 
tion of any honest opinions; where the press is,free, and 
the right to print and publish one’s opinions, from good mo- 
tives and for justifiable ends, is freely accorded to every 
individual. Mrs. Dana, therefore, in publishing the book 
before us, has only exercised a privilege common to her, 
with every other person who enjoys the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty in this country. She is neither to 
blame for using the press in this way, nor for thinking, feel- 
ing and acting according to the dictates of her conscience. 
If she has changed her creed, she is not singular in having 
done so. We might point to many conversions that have 
fallen under our observation, quite as remarkable as her own. 
Individuals have changed, and sects have changed their 
opinions. Nothing seems less stable than religious doctrines 
In our own day, we have seen. heterodoxy become lax, and 
orthodoxy become liberal. We have seen Protestantism 
veering over to the mother Church, and the disciples of the 
latter making large strides towards the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. Every creed has been more or less modified, if 

15 VOL. X1.—No. 21. 
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not in the manuals, at least in the interpretations of the pul- 
pit. A restless spirit of change pervades all Christendom at 
the present moment—more than at any former period. No 
one denies it, and the cause of this state of things is suffi- 
ciently obvious. It results from the freedom and ability 
with which all sorts of opinions are canvassed in this en- 
lightened age. ‘There is, and must be, progress in religious, 
as well as, in other kinds of knowledge, and although pro- 
gress does not necessarily imply change, it often produces it, 
We may expect, in the course of events, and with the lapse 
of time, to see still greater revolutions than any we have yet 
witnessed. Christianity has not yet fully accomplished its 
mission. Our biblical scholars, with the aid of the lights which 
an improved state of literature and science can bestow, are 
to investigate the sacred text with a more critical eye than 
they have yet done. Controversialists, breaking free from 
the shackles of party, and the selfish and ungenerous 
passions which party spirit engenders, are to pursue the trath 
in the love of it. One great reformation, with all the bene- 
fits it brought to the world, will not be found sufficient for 
the entire regeneration of Christendom. Many doctrines 
and systems, to which men now cling with fondness and 
veneration, are doubtless destined to fall to pieces and almost 
fade away from the memory of man, and brighter and better 
views to succeed them, bringing higher consolations and 
a more perfect assurance. Christianity will always Te 
main the same religion. Revelation will always teach the 
same lesson. The star will ever remain stationary over the 
place where the Savior is born for the soul. Truth will 
remain as inscrutable as God himself. But opinions will 
fluctuate. Men will study their lesson better than they have 
hitherto done. They will have new and clearer views of 
truth and of duty. They will think more honorably of God, 
more favorably of man, than they used to do, and the world 
in some measure may be expected to keep pace with the im- 
provements of the individuals who compose it. From the 
prophecies contained in the word of God, we have every 
reason to look, with the utmost confidence, for such results. 

We are not disposed to think that the work before us is 
likely to promote the interests of genuine Christianity, what- 
ever aid it may bring to the cause, of what is called, Unita- 
rian Christianity. In the latter point of view, it contains 
nothing, as far as we are aware, that is decidedly new in 
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the way of defence, illustration or argument. Mrs. Dana 
has selected a path that has been well trodden by the foot- 
steps of warring polemics. The trinity, it is conceded, is 
a knotty point; and still has its difficulties, but no question 
has tested more the powers of controversial writers for the 
Jast fifteen centuries,—none has required a more thorough 
and intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, either 
for purposes of defence or attack—none has stimulated and 
called int@ active exercise more theological asperity. Early 
settled by ecclesiastical authority, it has, notwithstanding, 
always been regarded as a party question, and whole libra- 
ries have been written containing arguments for or against 
it, possessed of various degrees of merit or demerit. A wri- 
ter of either party, who enters upon the subject at the pre- 
sent day, cannot, therefore, hope to be very original, and 
can do little more than reiterate what has been said before. 
This, accordingly, Mrs. Dana has done. She has read 
Whitby’s Last ‘Thoughts, Penn’s Sandy Foundation Sha- 
ken, Locke on the Epistles, Sir Isaac Newton’s “Three Hea- 
venly Witnesses ;” Priestley’s “Early Opinions ;” Sparks 
on Episcopacy, Norton’s “Statement of Reasons,” Chan- 
ning’s and Dewey’s Sermons, and other standard Unitarian 
works ; and the old arguments, employed by these writers, 
have been well studied, and now reappear in a neat, well 
printed book, fresh from the press, and which has passed 
through several editions in a very short time. What has 
the religious public, we may ask, gained by this publica- 
tion? New truth? New arguments? Notso! Buta thought- 
ful well-educated lady has published a new book. ‘That is 
something. She has changed her religious creed. ‘That is 
something more. She has ventured to appear on the arena 
of theological controversy, along with the Goliahs of past 
ages and of the present age. That is most of all. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Haughton of England says, she has no right io be 
an Unitarian, because she was born and lives ina slave 
State, but the Boston clergy think differently, and have con- 
gratulated her and themselves not a little on her secession 
from the ranks of orthodoxy. Her conversion and her book 
have created, in that quarter, a considerable sensation, which, 
however, has been confined chiefly, we believe, to Unita- 
rian circles. 

It was high time, we think, that something should be 
done to rouse the dormant energies of the Unitarian party, 
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which, owing to the new direetion which has been given 
of late to theological inquiry by the 'Transcendentalists, the 
Puseyites and even the Roman Catholics, has been fast |os- 
ing its consequence. Add to which, its policy, for some. 
time past, has been to abandon controversial divinity as 
useless—and go on as it is said, to perfection—a policy 
which is fatal, we would remark, to the independence and 
even existence of any sect. ‘I'he consequence has been, that 
Unitarianism, as a peculiar form of Christianity, las latterly 
attracted much less attention than it once did, and its pro- 
fessors are becoming a very quiet, inoffensive sort of peo- 
ple. Mrs. Dana’s book has served to rouse the esprit du 
corps of the party and flatter its self-love. There is noth- 
ing particularly startling in it, but it has helped the cause, 
by calling attention once more to the distinctive features of 
Unitarianism. A lady “of talents” who has suffered almost 
as much persecution—she would have us suppose—for her 
change of faith, as the old martyrs did for their constancy, 
and who manages abstruse theological questions with the 
skill of a practised dialectician, is certainly a convert who, 
from her sex, her sufferings and her abilities, will and must 
attract a peculiar interest, and one whose opinions will have 
due weight and influence with society. With ladies of 
congenial temperament, such an example will be likely to 
be peculiarly contagious, and this contagion will naturally 
spread to those of the stronger sex. Had Mrs. Dana pos- 
sessed a jot less of that “intellect” for which her friends 
give her credit, or of that love of truth and independence, 
which she every where claims for herself, we should not 
so readily have pardoned the egotism which constitutes so 
considerable a portion of the staple of these letters, but which 
is perhaps excusable from the fact that they are “letters.” 
We can overlook small faults of this kind in a woman of 
talents, who loves the truth as heartily as Mrs. Dana does, 
and who is determined to defend it with the spirit of a 
champion. We are pleased indeed to see female writers of 
ability, coming forward, from time to time, who think for 
themselves, and who are restrained by no unnecessary ti 
midity from expressing their opinions. The Unitarians al- 
ready have talented women in their ranks who have distin- 
guished themselves in the world of letters, and it can be no 
ground of objection to Mrs. Dana, but rather a recommen- 
dation, that she is not only a theologian, versed in scholas- 
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tic lore, and able to say a word, in seasonand out of season, 
but also a novelist and poet of some reputation. Her 
“letters” may be blessed to make converts, but if some or- 
thodox champion would gallantly pick up the gauntlet 
which she has so bravely thrown down in several parts of 
her correspondence, and strike a fair biow for victory, we 
are inclined to think the Unitarians would be more benefit- 
ed by such an encounter of wits and weapons, or at least 
more likely to be roused from the deep slumber into which 
they have fallen as a sect, than by the work before us—lu- 
minous and able as it is. We should almost be disposed 
ourselves to accept the challenge so gracefully tendered, 
were it not that the battle has so often been waged and 
fought by masculine champions, that we should utterly des- 
pair of acquiring any laurels by entering into the lists with a 
lady. We think her book, however, well worthy of notice, 
and shall make it the subject of some remarks on this occa- 
sion. 

The first thing that strikes us as remarkable in these 
“Letters,” is the large number of authorities which their 
author cites, from among distinguished men and learned 
critics of past ages and the present age, in support of her 
opinions. She has brought forward quite a constellation of 
testimonies to the truth of Unitarianism, and if the question 
is to be decided by the uninspired dicta of respectable per- 
sons living and dead, it must be admitted that she has made 
out a pretty fair case. She should have remembered, per- 
haps, when she quoted these authorities, that Unitarians 
were interested witnesses,—that however credible in reality 
they might be, the public, composed of various opposing 
sects, would natarally be jealous of the motives by which 
Unitarians were actuated in making their statements,—-that 
Messrs. Channing, Norton, Sparks, Dewey, Burnap, &c., 
might be capital theologians in their way, but that when the 
question was, whether certain opini@ns were scriptural or 
not, the religious world would prefer, nay would actually 
demand, that the declarations of the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the evangelists, the apostles and the divine Founder of the 
Christian religion himself should be given in evidence. 
She should have borne in mind, that almost all the existing 
sects have had their great men, their profound biblical scho- 
lars and critics, who, if they were permitted to tell their 
own story, and prove their own case by their own statements, 
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would be just as likely to come off with flying colors as the 
Unitarian doctors. Being a Protestant, she should certainly 
have recollected the fundamental principle of Protestant. 
ism,-—the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the right of 
private judgment in matters of religion. Have any Pro. 
testant sects denied the binding force, the infallible truth of 
that great principle? Certainly not, at least in any solemn 
declaration they have made, as Protestant sects, because 
that principle constitutes the very element of Protestantism, 
and is what gives it vitality, breath and being. The Re- 
formers maintained that the Bible was a Revelation—an 
intelligible one, addressed to beings endowed with reason, 
who should judge of its contents, and that, being respon- 
sible to God alone for their judgments, and not to man, no 
Church and no human tribunal hada right to interfere with 
them, and dictate to them what they should think or what 
they should believe—that such interference was presumption, 
arrogauce and folly--a thing to be resisted, contemned, 
thrust aside and utterly put down. We believe Unitarians 
have asserted the Protestant principle as boldly as other 
sects,—nay that they are pre-eminently the advocates of 
individual freedom. Some of the sects have prescribed 
creeds and articles of faith, and the Unitarians have ex- 
claimed, “Why this is human authority! We will have 
nothing but the Scriptures for our rule. We will not take 
for our doctrines, the commandments of men.” It is not 
with a perfectly good grace, therefore, that Mrs. Dana, in 
attempting to establish her new opinions, should appeal, so 
ofien and so much as she does, to what Unitarians have 
thought and said and written on the subject. If the Scrip- 
tures are a suflicient rule,—authority enough for others, 
they are ample authority for her also. If others have the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion, so has she. 
What more does she require to enable her to form her creed? 
Why should she tell ws what Mr. Dewey, or Mr. Sparks or 
Mr. Whitby thought about certain doctrines, and how they 
explained them? ‘This is not what the public has a right 
to expect from her when she undertakes to give a reason 
for the faith that is in her. No, that is simply what we 
should expect from those respectable individuals, when they 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. We have long 
ago read their expositions, and they have ceased to have the 
charm of novelty. We should have much preferred that 
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Mrs. Dana should have given us the fair and unbiassed 
conclusions of her own mind, without the slightest reference 
to other persons. When we took her book in hand, we were 
anxious to learn simply what her own opinions were, and 
in what manner she was able to sustain them by proofs 
derived from the Scriptures. 

We believe that Mrs. Dana, however, is not the only one 
among Unitarian writers, who have appealed to the author- 
ity of great names in behalf of the soundness of their opin- 
ions. ‘The very authors whom she quotes most frequently, 
and with the highest respect, have pursued precisely the 
same course with a view to recommend their doctrines, and 
have manifested an overweening solicitude to have the 
world suppose that they were in excellent company,—that 
men of profound understanding, the very lights of their 
age, great philosophers, illustrious poets and acute metaphy- 
sicians, had actually, in their day, championed the Unita- 
trian cause, and written and published something in its 
favour. Admitting the fact to be so, what has that to do 
with the truth or falsity of religious doctrines? Is it ne- 
cessary in order that a man should be a good christian, 
sound in the faith, that he should be a great scholar or phi- 
losopher? What is it to me who, asa responsible agent, 
endowed with understanding, am bound to form my own 
creed from the Scriptures, that John Locke, the Metaphy- 
sician, entertained Unitarian notions,—that John Milton, 
the poet, wrote a book in his old age, which completely de- 
molished the whole theological structure of his Paradise 
Lost,—that Watts and Whitby, recanted before they died, 
and became a kind of Unitarians,—that Beslham and Priest- 
ly, and Price and Carpenter, and Lardner, and Wakefield, 
and many other fine scholars and acute critics, have written 
volumes upon volumes in defence of some form of Unita- 
rianism or other? What has all this to do with the truth 
of Unitarianism, which, if proved at all, must be proved by 
the Scriptures alone, and by each man for himself alone? 
These men, however, great and wise they might be, were 
still but men, as liable to err in their conclusions as other 
men, and their testimony is nothing but human testimony. 
If great names, great learning, great virtue, great piety, or 
any other great quality which men eulogise and aspire to 
have, are to settle the question of what Revelation is, and 
what are the truths it promulgates, we do not think one of 
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the smallest sects in christendom, should have the exclusive 
right of boasting. ‘There are hundreds of other sects, con- 
stituting the vast majority of the Christian world, who are 
equally entitled to proclaim the high qualifications—the vast 
genius and profound learning of their champions, and 
who have an equal right, (if any of them have any right) 
to claim the umpirage of the whole matter. But the question 
is not, which of the sects has the largest number of master 
minds, in its ranks, or what are human opinions about reli- 
gion,—or is Dr. Channing, or Professor Stewart, the better 
scholar,—or has President Edwards or Professor Sparks, said 
this thing or that thing, or the other thing, but the question 
simply and distinctly is what is truth? What does Revela- 
tion, the great and infallible instructer, teach? What does 
God say, not what does man—a thing of yesterday and a 
thing of dust,—say or determine? And this question 
is one which Revelation requires, and the Protestant 
Religion founded on it, equally demands, that every ration- 
a! being, with the Scriptures in his hands should decide for 
himself, on his own responsibility, aud not on the responsi- 
bility of any other man whatever, even though he possessed 
the genius of a Newton, or the logical acumen of a Locke, 
This is what Christianity enjoins. This is what the Re- 
formers constantly insisted on. ‘The Bible, they said, was 
their religion, their creed, their rule of action, and they 
wanted nothing better, nothing higher, to carry them safely 
through the perplexing paths of this life to their home in 
the heavens. They disclaimed therefore all right and all 
authority, on the part of the Catholic Church, to dictate to 
them the terms of their salvation. ‘They bent and would 
bend the knee to none but to God, as he had revealed Him- 
self to them in his written Word. He had given them un- 
derstanding and they were thankful for it, and would em- 
ploy it in ascertaining the great and interesting truths of 
Revelation, and would reduce them to practice in their lives. 
Noble determination! Example worthy of all praise and 
all imitation! Let Christians do the same thing now. Let 
them throw the theologians and the commentators aside, 
study the Scriptures with patience, reverence and fide 
lity, and form their own creeds by the aid of their own 
faculties, and they can scarcely fail to arrive at satis 
factory conelusions. We are tired of seeing sects neglect 
ing the Bible,—the only standard of truth, and appealing as 
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much as they do, to the decisions of powerful combinations, 
and the authority of great names, in support of their doctri- 
nal opinions. It savors too much of the arts of partizans, 
who hope to achieve their interested ends, and increase the 
number of their adherents, by pompous exhibitions of their 
respectability and consequence. It is a tacit confession that 
the cause itself is weak and worthless, which resorts to such 
unnecessary expedients to ensure its stability. Christianity 
stands in need of no such advocacy, but if Christians, will 
resort to it, let them be consistent in their course. Let them 
acknowledge, in all its length and breadth, the doctrine of 
the paramount authority of the Church to dictate opinions 
and decide controversies. Let them give up the opinion 
they have so long entertained and advocated, that the Scrip- 
tures are a sufficient rule of faith and practice, and that 
every Christian, who has them in his hands, has the right, 
and is in duty bound, to study, investigate, and interpret 
them on his own responsibility. Let them, in a word, ac- 
knowledge that the Protestant Reformation was an exceed- 
ingly false movement,—that the doctrines of individual 
freedom, promulgated by the. Reformers, were a great blun- 
der, and let them hurry back, as fast as possible, as penitent- 
ly as may be, into the bosom of the Catholic Church, where 
they will be received with open arms, and where they will 
find authority enough to answer all the purposes of those 
who seek the blessings and repose of an ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. ‘They must do this, or else retrace their steps to 
the point from which they originally started, and proclaim 
anew the principles of the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
their sufficiency as a rule of faith and practice, and the right 
of every individual to judge of the rule and determine for 
himself what it is, and what it requires, without calling in 
the aid of fallible party leaders to fortify his conclusions. 
When we charge Mrs. Dana with disclaiming all human 
authority in matters of religion, and yet of relying upon it 
in a great measure to build up and establish her new views 
of Christianity, we do not wish to be misunderstood. We 
are sure that Mrs. Dana, and other Unitarians, acknowledge 
the supreme authority of the sacred Scriptures, as a rule of 
faith, while both she and they denounce the authority of 
human creeds, and strenuously advocate the right of private 
judgment. What we mean to charge upon Mrs. Dana, as 
inconsistent with her Protestant professions and her Unita- 
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rian principles, is this, that while she acknowledges the 
Supreme authority of the sacred Scriptures as a rule of faith, 
she just as fully acknowledges, throughout every part of 
her book, the subordinate authority of Unitarian schoolmen 
in the interpretation of that rule, and thus virtually, without 
probably intending it, destroys her much vaunted right of 
private judgment, as well as virtually annihilates the obliga. 
tion which rests upon every one living in a Christian land 
to exercise it. We think no person, who has read her book 
with the slightest attention, will deny, that she quotes 
Sparks, Dewy, Channing, Watts, Whitby, Newton, and oth. 
ers, as Unitarian authorities, and with quite as much confi- 
dence, and almost reverence, as lawyers in their argument to 
the Court, quote such authorities as Coke, Blackstone, Phil- 
lips, Eldon, Kent and Story. The lady cannot get alonga 
step without her human interpreters. We are willing to 
give her all the credit to which she is entitled for an inge- 
nious and plausible arrangement of her argument, and would 
gladly give her the credit if we could, of a wholly original 
argument,—of having added something valuablé and some- 
thing striking to the stock of Unitarian logic and Unitarian 
learning, but we very much fear, that when the criticisms 
and speculations of various learned Unitarian writers, of 
which she has availed herself in the composition of her 
book, are abstracted from it, very little will be found to 
remain, to constitute the staple of an original treatise in be- 
half of Unitarianism. 

“It is plain to me,” says Mrs. Dana, in her first letter, 
“that I have all my life been worshipping three distinct be- 
ings.” Yet there is but one God, and one God is certainly 
only one being. ‘There is certainly no light in which the 
Trinity can justly be regarded as involving the doctrine of 
three beings. The doctrine of three beings is 'T'ritheism, 
one of the forms of Polytheism; and if Mrs. Dana has “all 
her life been worshipping three beings,” she has been all 
her life a Tritheist. No wonder she was startled, when she 
discovered what she had been, all her life long. Tritheism 
isa very horrible thing , particularly in aC hristian, who 
acknowledges the existence of only one God. We imagine 
Biss. Dana’s trouble has been not so much with the Trinity, 
(a true and noble doctrine,—for there is a trinity in God, as 
well as in every thing created in his image,) as with her 
understanding of it. She has no very distinct ideas of the 
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Trinity and never seems to have had. Itis highly proba- 
ble, that the books she has read on the subject, the cate- 
chism she was taught in her childhood setting forth the 
doctrine, and the explanations of it which she has heard 
from the pulpit and from other sources, may not have 
been perfectly satisfactory and intelligible. ‘There has al- 
ways been a good deal of confusion in the reasonings, even 
of theological writers, on the subject, and there still is, and 
ithas arisen, in a good measure, from the introduction of 
the word persons, into those definitions of the Trinity, 
which are found in creeds. This word, person, has two 
distinct meanings. It means a being, i. e. a conscious agent, 
and, in this sense, when it is said, that “there are three per- 
sons in the Godhead,” it has been supposed that the lan- 
guage implies that there are three beings in the Godhead, 
which, clearly, is Tritheism. No ingenuity can prevent it 
from being downright Tritheism or Polytheism, and if this 
idea prevails among any who profess the Trinity in our day, 
it should be abandoned as utterly heathenish and antichris- 
tian.. But there is another meaning of ‘the word person. 
It means a mask, a vizor,a false appearance, a represen- 
tation, a manifestation. Hence, actors upon the stage are 
called dramatis persona, persons of the drama, because 
they only represent or personate certain characters. It is 
in this sense, doubtless, that the word, persons is used in 
the definitions of the Trinity: for God may be said, with- 
out doing much violence either to language or truth to exist 
under three manifestations, called, in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Still, the word, persons, is 
an unhappy selection, taken in this particular¢connection ; 
and Professor Stuart, in his celebrated letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning on the Trinity, conscious of the many evils which had 
resulted from its use, says, “It is unfortunate that the word 
persons, was ever introduced into the symbols of the Church ; 
lor 2¢ is not believed that there are three persons,” i. e. three 
beings. Such a belief is certainly fatal to the doctrine of 
the unity of God, and no one who acknowledges one God, 
as he is bound to do by the Scriptures, can believe it, with- 
out rejecting Revelation in toto, and without believing, 
what no man can do, a palpable contradiction—an absolute 
impossibility. It is unfortunate that in a matter of such 
grave moment, and where the utmost precision is desirable, 
any word should be used to define a principle or doctrine, 
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that has a double meaning, and wears two faces so dif. 
ferent from each other. The consequeuces are often ex- 
ceedingly mischievous and deeply to be regretted; for 
persons ignorant of the derivation of language, and even 
scholars, are sometimes led astray by viewing the Trini- 
ty under a wholly false aspect, giving to the word per. 
sons, in this connection, one meaning, when it has ano. 
ther, and a totally different one. Nor is the use of the term 
persons, at all necessary. The definition, or rather statement 
of the Trinity, in which the word occurs, is borrowed from 
the Athanasian creed, and the word is ithproperly translated 
from the Greek language, in which that creed was original. 
ly written. ‘The word translated, person, is ‘urotracis deriv- 
ed from the preposition ‘uro under, and the verb, s¢rnu to 
stand, and literally means, therefore, a constituent, an essen- 
tial, a basis or ground of being. In this point of view, 
there are three constituents or essential principles in the 
Divine nature, called, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, each 


of which is indispensable to his individuality and his one- 
ness, and the hypostatic union, of which churchmen speak, 
thus becomes a clear ahd intelligible idea, involving no ab- 
surdity and no contradiction. ’ 

Some idea of the Trinity in God may be gathered froin the 


consideration of our own nature; for the Trinity in God, 
in an infinite sense, is identical with the trinity in man, in 
a finite sense, since man was created in the image of God. 
“And God said, let us make man in our image and after our 
likeness.” If then there is a Trinity in God, there must 
be a trinity in man, who is created in his image. Are we 
conscious of «any trinity in ourselves? Man is a being, and 
one being certainly is not and cannot be three beings. The 
trinity in man, then, is not a trinity of beings; and inas- 
much as God is the original, of which man is the image and 
likeness, we necessarily infer, that neither is there in God a 
trinity of beings. If then there is a Trinity at all, we must 
look for it in something else, and we turn again to man, the 
likeness, in order to scrutinize more closely his nature and 
constitution with a view to this matter. What is man? 
how constituted? of what elements composed? The hu- 
man mind, (and it is mind chiefly that constitutes the man 
the body being a mere instrumentality,) is doubtless composed 
of three essential elements, will, understanding and active 
energy, a voluntary, an intellectual and an operative princi 
ple, and these three principles constitute one man, one 
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mind. Beyond these three principles, there is nothing 
wanting to the completeness of the human mind, for how- 
ever many subdivisions may be made of its faculties, they 
all fall under one or the other of these three heads. Man 
then is a moral, an intellectual and an active being, pos- 
sessed of the three several] powers, united, constituting the 
whole man, spiritually regarded. Here then is a trinity in 
man, in which we see our whole nature developed, without 
any conflict between the parts and the whole, presenting an 
intelligible view of,the subject, and one in which we are 
vividly conscious, and as certain as we can be of any thing, 
that there is noerror. Rising from the creature to the Crea- 
tor, from the image to the great Original, we infer that in 
the unity of the Supreme Being there are also three essential 
principles, to which the three principles in man correspond, 
viz: a moral, an intellectual and an operative principle ; in 
man, these principles being finite and borrowed; in God, 
they being underived and infinite. More than these moral, 
intellectual and active powers, we see nothing, we compre- 
hend nothing of the divine nature. They constitute the 
sum of all our knowledge of God, and the idea of them 
fillsthe mind. Infinite love, infinite wisdom, and infinite 
energy are all that we require in a Creator, a Sovereign, a 
Savior. There are then, we perceive, in the unity of the 
divine nature, three constituent parts, properties or principles, 
viz: a voluntary or motive principle, called the Father, an 
intellectual or causative principle, called the Son, and an 
operative or proceeding principle, called the Holy Spirit ; and 
these three principles (not beings), Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, constitute one God—a sacred Three-in-One, and 
One-in-Three, i. e., a Trinity. We do not understand that 
there is any other Trinity in God than this, nor do we be- 
lieve that any other can be imagined even to be possible. 
If the ingenuity of the human mind can conceive of any 
other, that is not the merest fiction and the most monstrous 
absurdity in the world, we should be happy to hear and 
know what it is. 

To this view of the Trinity it may be objected, that the 
Son of God, as such did not exist until “the Word was made 
flesh,” and therefore, as the Son, could not have constituted 
one of the three essentials of the divine nature, before he ex- 
isted. This is true, for before the Incarnation, thedivine Trin- 
ity, in fact, consisted of the F'ather, the Word, and the Holy 

16 VOL. XI.—No. 21, 
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Spirit, but when “the Word was made flesh” and became a 
Son, and the Son in the process of glorification through which 
he passed in this life became wholly divine, i. e., one with 
the Father, the terms expressive of the divine Trinity were 
presented to the world in such a manner as to meet this new 
phasis which the Word had assumed. ‘The Son of God, as 
a Son, had no existence before he came into the world, 
He existed only in the contemplation of the divine mind; 
but he existed always, really and truly, as the Word of 
God, one of the three essentials of the Trinity. He did 
not receive the name of the Son of God, until he assumed 
humanity end was actually born. Before that time, all was 
prophecy. We hear of his coming—of his coming asa 
King. “Of the fruit of thy body will I sit upon thy throne,” 
We hear of his coming as Jehovah our Righteousness—of 
his coming as the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father and 
the Prince of Peace, but inasmuch as he was to come ina 
human form, and to be born, he came as a Son, and was 
called the Son of God, Immanuel, God with us. Whenit 
is said, in the Sacred Scriptures, that the Son was the Crea- 
tor of the world, the language means nothing more, than 
that the world was created by the Word of God who sub 
sequently became a Son in the fulness of time. 

Again, it may be objected, that the names, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are each applied, in the Scriptures, to rep- 
resent the whole of the Deity, and consequently denote a 
person. ‘To this we reply, that by a figure of speech, itis 
common to substitute the name of part of a thing for that 
of the whole, and that thus the names representing essential 
qualities may be employed, with a due regard to the usageof 
speech, to represent the whole of the thing or being into whose 
structure or constitution, those qualities enter as essential 
parts. Thus either of the three names, employed to desig- 
nate the several constituent parts of the Deity, may be, 
and often are employed, in the Sacred Scriptures, to denote 
the whole Deity. 

Again, it may be objected, that the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, is represented, by his own declarations and bis own 
acts, to be a separate being from God, the Father, as praying 
to the Father, and as acknowledging that he received all 
his powers from the Father, as having a human conscious 
ness, and as being subject to human passions, human infir- 
mities and human temptations. All this is true, and resulted 
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from that union of the Divinity with the humanity, at first 
imperfect but afterwards perfect, which was necessary 
for the redemption of the human race. He was both 
God and man, in two natures and one person. He hada 
divine Father and a human mother, deriving his Divinity 
from the Father, and his human element from the mother. 
God dwelt in him infinitely, as he dwells in man finitely, 
and as man derives all his powers to will and to do from 
God alone, so Jesus Christ, as a man, derived all his powers 
from God alone. It was the Father within him that did the 
works, as it is the Father in man that does the works, when 
the man does what he should do. It was God in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, and not a man in Christ 
reconciling the world to God. He came into the world as 
God, descending into the lowest plane of humanity, con- 
taminated with all its corruptions, in order to destroy the 
works of the devil,—in order to raise his humanity from 
the dust and make it divine. This was the work that he 
wrought out and accomplished, while he dwelt in the flesh, 
viz: the glorification of his humanity and its unition with 
the Father. It was only while a separation existed between 
them, that the Father could address the Son, as he does 
prophetically before he came into the world, as a Son, or 
that the Son, while in the world, could address the Father, 
for when humanity was united to Divinity, and the work 
of redemption was accomplished, this separation ceased. 
And, in this connection, we would remark, that although 
the three constituents. of the divine Being, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit were as indispensable to the 
unity of the Godhead before “the Word was made flesh,” 
as the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit ever have been 
since, yet that we never hear, in the Sacred Scriptures, of 
the Father, the Word or the Holy Spirit addressing each 
other on any occasion whatever, but only of God addressing 
the Son, who was to come into the world, and calling him 
God, with a view, exclusively, as we believe, to the deifi- 
cation of his humanity ; and we would still further remark, 
that before “the Word was made flesh,” all the communica- 
tions of God were made to the world through human me- 
diums, through men and messengers filled with the divine 
Spirit, who represented God for the time being and spake to 
mankind, as God, i. e. delivered a divine message. “But,” 
says St. Paul, “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
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manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath, in these last days, spoken unto us by his Son, whom he 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds.” “No man,” now, therefore, “cometh to the 
Father but by the Son.” He is the only Mediator between 
God and man. Prophets and messengers have long since 
ceased to be mediators. We now do, and can only, approach 
God through the medium of his divine humanity, 1. e., his 
Son, “who ever liveth to make intercession for us.” And 
we can only approach God, and become in some respects 
partakers of the divine nature, as Christ approached him, 
was fully united to him, and became, in every respect, a 
partaker of the divine nature. Christ is our example. We 
are to follow him in the regeneration. Christ’s glorification 
was an exact type of man’s regeneration, and there is to be 
wrought out in man’s human nature finitely, precisely the 
same change that was wrought out in Christ’s human nature 
infinitely. We are, as far as possible to think, to will and 
to do the same things, by the aid of the same power, in order 
to make our humanity finitely holy, as Christ did, when in 
the flesh, in order to make his humanity infinitely holy, 
that is, divine. 

The following propositions are fully susiained by the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. 1. That Christ claimed to be, and was, 
the Father, as in his interview with Philip and on various 
other occasions. 2. That he claimed to be, and was, the 
Son, in passages too numerous to be mentioned. 3. That 
he claimed to be, and was, the Holy Spirit, as in the pas- 
sage, where, after saying that the Father would send, and 
again, that the Son would send, another Comforter, he pro- 
mises to come himself as the Comforter. “I will not have 
you comfortless. J will come to you” i. e. as the Spirit of 
truth, which Spirit of truth Christ was, because he was 
THE Truth—immutable truth—divine truth in its essence 
and its form: And, again, in the passage, where, after the 
resurrection, it is said, that “he breathed on his disciples, 
and said, Receive ye, the Holy Spirit.” 4. That, although 
the instructions of our Savior to the apostles were positive 
that they should baptize all nations in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, yet, of all the 
baptisms they administered, there is not an instance on re 
cord of their having baptised in any other name than that 
of the Lord Jesus. The inference is, that, in the person of 
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the Lord Jesus, or the divine humanity, all the constituents 
of the Deity were embodied. 5. That the titles or names 
given to God in the Old Testament, such as Father, Spirit 
of God, Word of the Lord, Jehovah, Creator, I AM, Re- 
deemer, Savior and Almighty are applied to the Son. 6, 
That the attributes of God, such as omnipotence, omnis- 
cience, omniprescence and eternity are ascribed to the Son. 
7. That the acts which God is said to have done and to do, 
are the acts which the Son is said to have done and to do. 
He is said to have created the world, the visible and the in- 
visible universe and the souls of men; and he is said to 
preserve, govern, redeem and save the world he has created ; 
and these are acts which only God, a being of infinite wis- 
dom and infinite power, can do. We infer, therefore, that 
the being, who possesses the nature, the names, titles and 
attributes of God, and who has done, and does, the acts 
which only God can do and does, is and must be God him- 
self ;—in a word, that the Jehovah or Lord God of the Old 
Testament, is the Jesus, Savior, Redeemer, Creator, Pre- 
server, | AM, Sanctifier, Prophet, Priest, King and Judge 
of the new; and that the Jesus, and Son of the New Testa- 
ment is the everlasting Father, Creator, Former, Shaddai, I 
AM, Savior, Redeemer and Jehovah of the Old,—the same 
Hearer of prayer, the same Quickener of the living and the 
dead, one and the same God yesterday, to-day and forever, 
one God in one person,—the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom is a divine Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spi- 
rit, three constituents but one Being, who is the King eter- 
nal, immortal and invisible, the only wise, living and true 
God. 

There are various modes in which Unitarians attempt to 
avoid or parry the forceofthe Scripture argument in favor of 
the Divinity of Christ. But the most common are the fol- 
lowing: They affirm 1. That certain beings, such as the 
prophets and heathen gods and goddesses are called gods, 
in the Scriptures, who are not gods, and that Christ, accord- 
ingly, may be called a god, without being the Supreme 
God. 2. They affirm, that the passages in the Scriptures 
which speak of Christ, as God, do not mean what they ap- 
pear to mean, but refer to some other being or some other 
thing,—that many of these texts are mistranslated, inter. 
polated, spurious or of doubtful authority. 3. They affirm, 
that those portions of the word which speak of the Son as 
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the Creator of the World—as the Creator of all things that 
are in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers 
&c., mean simply that he was the Creator of the Christian 
world, i. e. of the Church, visible and invisible, and of the 
authorities existing in the Church, of which he is the head 
and sovereign. Butif he be really the Creator of the world, 
which they either doubt or deny, they affirm, 4. That he 
created it by a power delegated to him by God, and not by 
an original power, peculiar to himself, and inherent in his 
own nature. 

These are substantially the grounds assumed by Mrs, 
Dana, in her Letters, and we may remark, generally, that 
in her management of doctrinal points, she displays much 
skill and adroitness, and comes to the discussion of them 
well armed with the common arguments employed by Uni- 
tarians in defence of their tenets. Sle is not always fair, 
either in her mode of attack or defence, but is always inge- 
nious. When she feels that she is not quite so strong in 
some of her positions as she wishes to be, she is too apt to 
leave the main point in dispute, and to shift the issue to 
some immaterial, collateral matter. Her book isnot a trea- 
tise on the doctrines of Christianity, nor an elaborate argu- 
ment, its main object being to set forth the reasons that 
have influenced her in her change of opinions. She has 
made liberal quotations from Unitarian divines and froma 
work entitled Wilson’s “Concessions of Trinitarians.” Some 
of these “Trinitarians,” after she has used their authority, 
turn out, by her own confession, to be Unitarians, and many 
of “the concessions,” even of the real Trinitarians, are con- 
cessions in which nothing material is surrendered. Still, 
her friends regard her “Letters” as a very strong book. Some 
of them have pronounced it wholly unanswerable. For 
ourselves, we once entertained precisely the views advoca- 
ted by Mrs. Dana in her “Letters,” and the time has been, 
when we could conscientiously have applauded al! of them, 
and that as loudly as any of her eulogists. We have had 
reason, however, to change our views on the doctrines of 
religion very materially, and we now accordingly regard 
those conclusions most lame and impotent, which we for- 
merly considered certain and satisfactory. The Scriptures, 
which we recognize as a revelation trom God, appear to us 
in a new and clearer light, and as inculcating doctrines dia- 
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metrically opposite to some of those which we once main- ° 
tained. We think we have a better creed and a sounder 
theology than ever; and we trust the time will come when 
even Mrs. Dana will be ready to acknowledge, that a radi- 
cal change from her present opinions to such as are more 
scriptural and more rational, will bring a decided improve- 
ment to her own position. We wish, however, to give full 
weight to her opinions end criticisms, and shall proceed to 
canvass the most important of them. 

In her second letter, which embodies the longer portion 
of her views on the Scripture proofs for the divinity of Christ, 
she indulges in a train of speculation on the terms God and 
Lord, characterised,—to say the least of it,—by great bold- 
ness and independence : 


“The words God and Lord do not, | suppose, necessarily denote 
absolute supremacy, although they do denote dominion and power. 
In studying the Scriptures, we ought to bear in mind the common 
sense in which certain terms were used by the common people at the 
time the Scriptures were written; because we know that, in the 
course of time, words do very much change their signification. In 
the Bible we have the term God applied in various ways. In regard 
to its use among the Greek and Roman philosphers and poets, who 
lived about the time of our Savior, we are informed by the history 
of that period ; we know that the term was used with very extensive 
latitude; and it is natural to suppose that the writers of the New 
Testament, who were chosen from the people, used their terms as 
they were used by the people, and intended to give a meaning which 
would be readily understood by the people. The early Christians 
used the word God in relation to different degrees of superiority or 
power, and not as if is now used, in an absolute sense. And I wish 
these facts to be borne in mind while you peruse this letter. I am 
free to confess, that, as a general thing, the term should not now be 
applied to any but the Supreme Being, because now it has an abso- 
lute and definite meaning ; though, in considering those passages of 
Scripture where it is applied to subordinate beings, it must still be 
used, but always with the fact of its different use in another age of the 
world, kept steadily in view.” p. 11. 


Mrs. Dana’s argument is this: The writers of the New 
Testament apply the word God to Jesus Christ. But at the 
time the New Testament was written, the philosophers and 
common people among heathen nations employed the word 
God, to denote “different degrees of superiority and power” 
and used it not in an “absolute,” but a subordinate sense, 
When therefore the inspired writers applied the term to Je- 
sus Christ, they used it in a heathen or polytheistic sense, to 
denote a subordinate God. The reply to this reasoning is, 
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that those writers never recognized the existence of any 
subordinate God whatever. They asserted, on the contrary, 
the existence of only one Supreme God, the Creator and 
Governor of the world. In applying the word God to Jesus 
Christ, they could not therefore mean to speak of a subordi- 
nate God, since Christianity and all Revelation were oppos- 
ed to any such use of the term. ‘To them, as to us, the 
word, God, implied an infinite Being—a supreme Being, 
and his unity excluded the idea of any other God. If there 
were but one God, there could be no subordinate God, and 
when they applied the term God to Christ, they must con: 
sequently, have used it to signify nothing less than absolute 
supremacy. IJ¢ is certain, that when they used it for the 
express purpose of explaining his nature and being, they 
could not have used it in a heathen or polytheistic sense, 
That St. John, when in the proem to his gospel, he applied 
the term to the Word, meant the Supreme God, and no less 
a Being, is evident from the fact, that he says he was the Crea- 
tor of the world and of every thing in it, including the hu- 
man race. 
In an Appendix B. to page 12, Mrs. Dana says: 


“This passage, ‘he called them Gods, to whom the word of God 
came,’ appears to me to throw great light upon that much contested 
passage which forms the proem to St. John’s Gospel. St. John seems 
to have been writing against those who believed as did Philo, the 
Jewish Plato, and the Alexandria Jews, that the Logos was an ema 
nation from the Veity, and a different person from God himself. He 
tells them that the Word or Wisdom, or Reason of God, as it is call 
ed by most of the Greek Fathers,—that this Word, or Wisdom ot 
Reason which created all things, and in which was Life, and which 
was manifested in the flesh, or was ‘made flesh’—was, as the acute 

hilosopher Thomas Brown expresses it, ‘not anything different 
from God himself.’ Now this ‘Word’ came to Christ, in an especial 
manner, through him God manifested himself to the world as he had 
never done before. But if those were called Gods to whom the word 
of God came, then, in this sense, Christ can be called a God.” p. 257, 


The difficulty which Mrs. Dana and other Unitarians 
have to encounter in the proem to St. John’s gospel, is, not 
that it is there merely asserted that Jesus Christ was called 
God, but that it is affirmed that he actually WAS God, the 
affirmation extending not only to his name, but, with far 
higher emphasis to his nature. Nor is it any where decla- 
red, in the Scriptures, that the Word of God came to Jesus 
Christ, as it came to the ancient prophets; but, on the con 
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trary, it is expressly asserted, that Christ came as the Word 
and that the Word was God Himself. 

Mrs. Dana will have to prove what she here asserts, that 
the Word of God came to Christ in the manner she says, 
before she can make out her argument. At present, her asser- 
tion is unsupported by any proof whatever, like many other 
of the declarations which she makes in her Letters. We 
hope she will bear in mind, that “the Word of God” is a title 
peculiar to Jesus Christ. To say that the Word of God came 
to Jesus Christ, would be tantamount to saying that “the 
Word of God came to the Word of God.” What she says 
about the Logos is correct, but makes nothing for her 
cause. Whether the term is translated Word or Wisdom, isa 
matter of perfect indifference, and does not affect the argu- 
ment for the divinity of the Son of God, founded on that 
passage, an iota. Whether translated Word or Wisdom, it 
was the Word or Wisdom of God that “was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,” under the name of Immanuel, (God with 
us) or that of Jesus Christ. The Wisdom of God is the Son 
of God, and is one of the three elements which enter into 
what churchmen call the hypostatic union. Mrs. Dana is 
not certain, she says, that Christ is intended by the phrase, 
Word made flesh, because, if he be, Christ would be the 
Creator of all things, and consequently God. St. John is 
not so doubtful about the matter, for in c. i., v. 17, he tells 
us, that the being whom he means by the Word, is Jesus 
Christ. We beg Mrs. Dana will enlighten herself by refer- 
ring to the passage. 

In respect to Heb. c. i., v. 8, quoted by the author of the 
Epistle from the 45th Psalm, “Thy throne, O God, is for- 
ever and ever.”—Mrs. Dana says the passage alludes to “that 
throne which God had given to his Son, which must (?)mean 
the seat of power in the mediatorial kingdom.” 

“Must mean” is a strong expression, and we suppose Mrs. 
Dana has her reasons for using it. They ought however 
to be good ones in order to justify such confidence. A very 
positive assertion should rest on very positive proofs, and 
the mere ipse dixit of a logician, even though he were Py- 
thagoras himself, is not now regarded conclusive of any 
questio verata. Mrs. Dana lays down her position, like a 
queen in her own domain, and there leaves it alone in its 
glory. She has taken it. She says it was necessary for her to 
take it, and that is quite enough for her and her argument. 
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We think the lady, like those very agile persons who leap be- 
fore they look, is too much in the habit of leaping to her 
conclusions without noticing the deep chasm that lies be- 
tween her and the other side. These leaps are sometimes 
dangerous to one’s philosophy, and should be studiously 
avoided. It is necessary, before we admit Mrs. Dana’s con- 
clusion, that she should actually prove to our satisfaction, 
that Christ occupies a throne at all, as Mediator. The 
phrase, “mediatorial kingdom,” is not Scriptural. No such 
thing as these words imply, is any where to be found in the 
Bible. It it isa mere fiction of Mrs. Dana, or of some of 
the theological system-makers, she is in the habit of read- 
ing. That Jesus is a King, no Christian will deny. He is 
the King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords. He is a King, 
emphatically, because He is Divine Truth in its essence and 
its form,—because He is Tue Way, Tue Trvurs anp 
THE Lire; and it is because Tue ‘TRuTH is omnipotent 
and everlasting, that his kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and that his throne endureth throughout all genera- 
tious. If Mrs. Dana will take the trouble to read the first 
chapter of Hebrews through, from beginning to end, she 
will discover, unless we are greatly mistaken as to her per- 
Spicacity, that the term God is applied to the Son, in sucha 
manner as is wholly inconsistent with any other idea, than 
that of absolute supremacy. In the 2d and 10th verses of 
that chapter, the Son is spoken of as being the Creator of 
the world, “who laid the foundation of the earth and the 
heavens ;” and in the 3d verse, he is spoken of as the Pre- 
server of the world he has created,—as “upholding all 
things by the word of his power,” and certainly the Creator 
and Preserver of the world, must have existed from eternity, 
and must exist to eternity, and this is doubtless an addition- 
al reason why He is addressed by the high and holy title of 
God, and why it is said, that his “throne is forever and ev- 
er.” As Mrs. Dana, however, is fond of “concessions,” we 
are quite willing to make her a real “concession” on this 
occasion. We concede then to the lady, in the way of argu- 
ment, (for we shall surrender no principle,) all that she asks, 
all that has afforded her ground of such perfect assurance, 
viz: that the term “throne” must mean the seat of power of 
the mediatorial kingdom. What does she gain by that 
“concession?” Very little. It would follow from such an 
exegesis, (we love to use theological terms out of respect to 
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our author,) that because the Mediator is God, he is therefore 
addressed as God, or else, if it be denied that he is God, it 
will then follow, that the passage has nothing whatever to 
do with the mediatorial kingdom. ‘The dilemma has two 
horns, and Mrs. Dana may accept which ever of them she 
chooses, and may also add this “concession” of ours, if she 
likes, to those of Mr. Wilson, of which she has availed her- 
self with so much avidity. 

Mrs. Dana does not seem to be any more fortunate in 
clearing up the difficulties of the passage, Is. vi., 1-10, ta- 
ken in connection with the corresponding one, John xii. 37,- 
41. The passage from the prophet is a magnificent des- 
cription of a vision which he had of the glory of Jehovah in 
the year that King Uzziah died. The evangelist St. John, 
applying this passage to Christ, says, “These things said 
Isaiah, when he saw (i. e. foresaw) his glory, and spake of 
Him.” Mrs. Dana cites no less than eight ‘Trinitarian crit- 
ics, who are of opinion that the phrase, “spake of Him” 
refers to the Messiah, on the supposition thatit refers to Christ, 
she also herself says, “If the words, ‘when he saw his glo- 
ryand spake of Him’ refer to Christ, they must refer toChrist’s 
glory as Messiah.” Granted. What then? Is not the Mes- 
siah, God? Is he not God manifested in the flesh—God 
absolutely? How does the lady get rid of the difficulty, by 
referring the words to Christ in his character of Messiah ? 
According to the prophets God and the Messiah were only 
different names for the same Being. ‘The Messiah came 
into the world as God. He was the I AM of the Old Tes- 
tament. He avers this of himself. In his capacity of Mes- 
siah, he would, therefore, fulfil the idea of Isaiah’s vision, 
as the Being to whom the seraphim cried, “Holy, holy, ho- 
ly is the Lord of hosts. The whole earth is full of his 
glory.” We cannot see that the difficulties that press upon 
the Unitarian scheme, are removed at all by referring the 
passage to Christ in his capacity of Messiah. The ouly 
important questions are, do the prophet and the evangelist 
allude to the same Being as the subject of this vision, and 
was that Being, Christ? If so, the conclusion is inevitable 
that Jesus and Jehovah are one and the same Being, and 
this identity is not in the slightest degree affected by the 
different offices which the Savior fills, whether they are 
those of Messiah, Prophet, Priest or King. 

Phil. ii. 6, 7. “Who, being in the form of God, thought 
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it not robbery to be equal with God,” &c. Mrs. Dana ad. 
mits that this passage is incorrectly rendered, but comments 
at some length on the incorrect rendering. It would have 
been more in point, and more fair, if she had replied to the 
correct translation, as given by the best critics, for the dif- 
ficulty presented to Unitarians by the passage, is found in 
the true and not the false rendering. Whitby’s translation 
is a good one, “who being in the form of God, did not covet 
to appear as God, but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon himself the form of a servant,” &c. The whole 
sets forth, as plainly as Janguage can do it, that great and 
mysterious doctrine of which St. Paul speaks elsewhere as 
well as here—the manifestation of the Divinity in a human 
form. 

Christ’s exaltation by God, subsequently spoken of, means 
the glorification of his humanity, which was accomplished 
by the trials, temptations and sufferings to which he was 
exposed while on earth, and which were crowned by the 
passion of the cross. It was a fulfilment of the prayer, “Glo- 
rify me with THY OWN sELF, with the glory I had with 
thee before the world was.” If Mrs. Dana had understood 
the doctrine of the Lord’s glorification, (the great doctrine 
of the New Testament, because it is the doctrine of human 
redemption,) she would have found little or no difficulty in 
interpreting this passage and understanding its true mean- 
ing. The humanity of the Lord was exalted, and that, too, 
“to the glory of God the Father,” because God the Father 
dwelt in the humanity and ultimately made it divine. 

John xx. 28. “And Thomas answered and said unto him, 
My Lord and my God!” Mrs, Dana adopts Professor Nor- 
ton’s explanation of this passage, that “the name God” was 
employed by Thomas not as the proper name of the Deity, 
but as an appellative, according to a common use of it in his 
day ; or perhaps in a figurative sense, as it sometimes occurs 
in modern writers.” This, it will be observed, is merely 
Professor Norton’s opinion, and we prefer the Apostle’s au- 
thority to the Professor’s Unitarian gloss. The name God 
is the proper name of the Deity, and the Professor had no 
right to say that the Apostle employed the word improper- 
ly, or that he made use of a figure of speech. He employs 
no figure, but uses the plainest language possible to convey 
his ideas. Where is the figure? Prof. Norton quotes Dr. 
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Young, in order to show that St. Thomas employed a fig- 
ure. Dr. Young says, 

“The death bed of the just—Is it his death bed? No; 
itis his shrine ! Behold him there, just rising to a God.” 

Where is the figure here? We see none. ‘There is none. 
The most that can be said about the matter is, that Dr. 
Young uttered what was false and rather profane, but we 
do not see why St. Thomas should be convicted of a figure 
of speech, because the poet, as poets often are, was guilty of 
an untruth. But the word was applied, says the Professor, 
“ag acommon appellative according to a common use of it 
in his day ;” i. e. St. Thomas, employed it not as a Chris- 
tian, but as a heathen philosopher would employ it. This 
is far-fetched and puerile indeed—nay it is monstrous. Was 
not the Apostle a Christian? Was he a polytheist? Did 
he not believe in one God? We must protest against both 
what Prof. Norton and Mrs. Dana say on the common 
meaningand use of the word God among Christians, as con- 
veying a very delusive idea. When they used the term, 
God, they alicays meant the Supreme Being; where they 
used the term gods they always alluded to the ficti- 
tions divinities of heathen nations, who had no pow- 
er, no dominion, no existence. Among the Jews and 
among Christians, these terms have, in every age, had an 
uniform and invariable meaning, and have not been subject 
tothe slightest fluctuations. They are now used in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which they were always used, the 
word, God, denoting absolute supremacy and dominion, 
the word gods, denoting no supremacy, no dominion 
atall. Ifthe New Testament writers and the early Chris- 
tians believed, as both Prof. Norton, and Mrs. Dana insinu- 
ate that they did, in a subordinate god or gods, they were 
decidedly worse than the heathens, for by such belief, they 
belied Christianity by believing what Christianity disavow- 
2 and they belied common sense by believing an impossi- 

ility. 

John viii. 58, “Before Abraham was, I AM.” Mrs, Da- 
na insists that the sentence is not complete, and that the 
Greek ought to have been translated, “I am he,” as the 
phrase is translated in various other passages where it oc- 
curs. We are sorry that we cannot agree with her, and we 
are still more sorry, that the translators of our present ver- 
sion should have ever so translated the phrase at all, or ra- 

17 VOL. xI.—No. 21. 
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ther should have taken it into their heads to add a word 
that is not in the original Greek. They did very wrong in 
doing so, and, we are afraid were guilty of “handling the 
Word of God deceitfully.” Perhaps they were honest,—we 
hope they were so, but they might just as well have trans. 
lated the phrase, in the words, “I am you,” as “I am he,” 
They had no right to add a particle to the original, which 
the original did not necessarily require them to add, in or. 
der to complete the same; but here, as well as in all other 
instances where they have added the pronoun he, the addi- 
tion makes nonsense. 

The first occasion in which the phrase, I AM, is applied 
to God, occurs in Ex. iii. 13, 14. And Moses said unto God, 
“Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall 
say unto them, the God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you; and they shall say unto me, What is his name? 
What shall I say unto them? And God said unto Moses, 
} AM THAT I AM; and he said, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you,” 
We are of opinion that our Savior, by appropriating to 
himself, on various occasions, this name—a name peculiar- 
ly significative of the divine essence, intended to claim, and 
wished the world to understand that he claimed, for himself, 
the attributes and nature of the Supreme God. The follow- 
ing passages, in which, without any reason that we can per- 
ceive, the translators have added the word he after the 
phrase I AM, should therefore have stood in the English as 
they do in the original Greek, and should read as follows: 

John xiii. 19. “Now I tell you before it come to pass, that 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that ] AM.” 

John xviii. 5, 6,8. Jesus saith unto them 1 AM,—As 
soon then as he said, | AM, they went backward and fell 
to the ground.—Jesus answered I have told that] AM. And 
in various other places, the same phrase occurs and should 
uniformly have been translated I AM. 

John iv. 25, 6. “The woman saith unto him, I know 
that Messiah cometh, which is called Christ: when he is 
come, he will tell us all things. Jesus saith unto her, I AM 
that speak unto thee.” 

There the Messiah and Jehovah are identified as one and 
the same Being. 

John viii. 28. “Then said Jesus unto them, when ye shall 
lift up the son of man, ye shall know that I AM.” 
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But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations. This will 
suffice to show that Jesus or the Messiah, while as a man he 
was as dependent on God as any other man, attributed to 
himself, as exclusively belonging to him, the highest title of 
the High and Holy One. 

Col. i. 16,17. “For by him were all things created, that 
arein heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers; all things were created by him and for him; and 
he is before all things and by him all things consist.” 

On this passage Mrs. Dana says, “It matters not whether 
our Lord is engaged in the work of creating and upholding 
the material, or merely the moral world. The only point 
which, in this connection, demands our attention, is, does 
he create and uphold, as the eternal God, or only as a quali- 
fied instrument of divine power?” 'The lady maintains the 
latter hypothesis—that of a delegated Creator and Preserver 
of the universe, and here she sets forth the distinctive ground 
of the Unitarian theology. This system affirms that the 
Father and the Son are distinct beings—separate individu- 
alities—as distinct from each other as a human son from a 
human father, or as any two men are distinct from each 
other. Its advocates admit the Father is God, and that 
God is the Creator, the Preserver, the Governor, Savior, 
Judge of the world. They admit that all the attributes of 
God are either directly or indirectly ascribed to the Son, 
and that he is at least said, by the sacred writers, to be the 
Creator, Upholder, Savior, Redeemer and Judge of the 
world; but they aflirm, that he is a finite being, and deny 
that he was God absolutely. If he possessed omnipotent 
power and claimed to possess it, they maintain that this om- 
hipotent power was communicated to him by the Father, 
whom they suppose to be a distinet being from the Son. 
Ifhe was a Creator, he was a delegated Creator. If he is 
the Preserver of the universe and “uphold all things by the 
word of his power,” that power to preserve the world, they 
insist, is derived power, communicated to him by God, and 
so, in like manner with all the other attributes that he pos- 
sesses, and all the other powers that he exerts. They are 
all derived attributes and derived powers. ‘The Son pos- 
sesses none of them inherently and originally in his own 
person. From these assumptions, several important conse- 
quences follow. 
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And Ist. If these premises be true, it follows, necessarily, 
that there are two Creators of the world, one infinite, the 
other finite ; one possessed of original, underived powers, 
the other of del egated, derived powers ; one God, the other 
not God. But the unity of design which pervades the uni- 
verse, in the whole and in all its parts, proves, that there js 
but one Creator of the universe. ‘The Unitarian conclusions 
from Revelation of a delegated or derived Creator, are, 
therefore, manifestly contrary to reason, and inconsistent 
with all sound philosophy. 

2dly. If there be two Creators of the universe, one called 
the Father, the other the Son, one a derived, the other an 
underived being, one of these Creators is obviously unne- 
cessary and exists in vain, or, rather, does not exist at all, 
since two Creators is an impossibility. If we were to sup. 
pose two Creators to exist, one would nullify and annihilate 
the other. If one possessed all power to create, the other 
would possess no such power. If one possessed all power 
to preserve, redeem, save, and judge, the other would possess 
no such power. If one were the Fountain of all life, love, 
truth, and happiness, the other would not be such a Foun. 
tain. In a word, if one of these Creators were all in all, 
things of the universe, the other would be nothing in any 
thing, i.e., would have no existence whatever; for a Creator 
who is without any creative power and has never created 
any thing, and who has no power of any kind “in heaven 
and in earth,” cannot be considered and cannot be. a Crea- 
tor in any sense. 

3dly. If the power to create and prs :ve the world, be 
a delegated and derived power, it follows, that the delegated 
Creator, who has no power of his own, is the actual and 
real Creator and Governor of the universe, and that God 
whom we have been accustomed, from the light of nature 
and revelation, to regard as its Creator and Sovereign, has 
nothing to do with it. The universe is without a God and 
is under the absolute control and direction of a finite being. 
We do not see how this doctrine can be any thing less than 
the rankest atheism. If it be religion it is a very ? weak sort 
of religion, nota whit more respectable than polytheism. 
If it be philosophy it does very little for the pride of haman 
learning. ‘The idea of a finite Creator of the universe is 
not much removed from absolute nonsense. We should 
say, it was a palpable absurdity. 
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Athly. The idea of a finite being possessing and exerting in- 
finite power, is monstrous and chimerical, and more, the fact 
which the idea involves is an impossibility. , A finite being, 
such as the Son of God is represented by Unitarians to be, 
can, in the nature of things, exercise only finite powers. 
We may suppose these powers to be enlarged and cultivated 
to any imaginable extent, they would still be finite powers, 
and there would still be an infinite distance between the 
being who possessed them and the being who possessed 
infinite powers Can an infinite being surrender his power 
and sovereignty ? Can he delegate it to another, and that 
other a finite being? Cui bono surrender it? How would 
the world be benefitted by such a surrender? It would 
certainly obtain a weak sovereign instead of an all-powerful 
one—an inefficient government for a wise and stable one. 
It is difficult to conceive how any advantage could result 
fom a change, which would give us a finite Creator, 
Sovereign, Savior and Judge of the universe, instead of an 
infinite one. Such an idea would impart no new supports 
to faith or to hope. Indeed any theory that takes away 
from the universe its God, renders it a dark and gloomy 
place, and makes life more vain and aimless than a passing 
shadow. But can such a surrender actually be made’ 
Can the Sovereign of the universe lay down the reins of 
government and give them up to another? Can he dele- 
gate all his powers and prerogatives to a finite being? We 
hold any such delegation of his infinite attributes to be an 
utter impossibility. No finite being can either receive or 
exercise infinite power, and the impossibility arises from 
the obvieus want of capacity on the part of such a being, to 
receive and exercise such power. ‘There is no basis in his 
nature on which such power can rest,—no sphere of finite 
operation in which such power can be exercised. We might 
as well attempt to build houses in air, sustain the universe 
ona needle’s point, or hold the waters of the ocean in a 
tea-cup. ‘The idea of a finite being exercising infinite pow- 
er,—the power of the Supreme Being—is an absurdity—an 
impossibility. No such power ever was delegated or ever 
can be. It would be a crushing, overwhelming, annibila- 
ting power. There may be and doubtless is, a continual 
progress of the finite towards the infinite, that too, without 
ever reaching it, but the communication of the powers of 
an infinite being to a finite one, either by direct grant, or by 

17* 
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the laws of human progress, is a thing utterly impossible, 
and, if it were possible, would be destructive of the universe 
itself and subyersive of all law and all being. 

It may be insisted that the passage Mat, xxviii. 18., “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” is a proof 
that Almighty power may be delegated to a man, i. e. a fi- 
nite being, but we maintain, that after Christ’s resurrection, 
when the work of redemption was completed as well as that 
of glorification, he ceased to be a man in any finite sense 
whatever,—that the frail humanity that he derived from 
his mother was lost and merged in his divinity; and that 
he was, then, wholly divine, but, not having ascended, that 
he still spoke asa man. He speaks subsequently of being 
personally present with his disciples in all nations and 
throughout all time, and the attributes of omnipotence and 
omnipresence are certainly incommunicable to any finite 
being, but God may, and, we believe, always does exercise 
these attributes, through the medium of his Divine Hu- 
manity. W. 


Art. VIIL—Tue Mavawaska SETTLEMENT. 
Correspondence between Mr. Fox and Mr. Webster, in 
relation to the North Eastern Boundary. 1842. 


We are charged by the English, with a secret longing for 
the aristocratic institutions and prescriptive privileges of the 
old world ; and they adduce in proof thereof, our unbound- 
ed admiration for every thing foreign, and our overweening 
fondness for titles, whether civil, military, or religious. The 
accusation is not unmerited. Books of foreign travel, in 
imposing covers, line the crowded libraries of the learned, 
find a place in |\umbler dress among the smaller collections 
of the plain and unpretending, and glitter on the centre ta 
bles of the boudoirs of fashion. The fools of quality that 
occasionally condescend to visit our shores are hunted out 
by a cringing herd of sycophants, who deem it honor 
enough to be found in the company of a nobleman, though 
but to play the part of groom or lackey. Even that sturdy 
republican, Mr. John Smith, now, in these palmy days ol 
democracy, has John Smith, Esq., engraved on his hand- 
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somely embossed card, and exhibits on his ponderous seal, 
the armonial bearings of all the Smiths, since the birth of the 
illustrious Tubal Cain ; and the time is not perhaps far dis- 
tant, when Mrs, Suky Jones, the humble tenant of a log- 
cabin, must needs be addressed as Lady Susan Jones, Cot- 
tage home. These peculiarities however, are not exclusive- 
ly national, their origin must be traced to John Bull himself. 
His huge folios of heraldic devices, his impatience to leave 
the health-giving, beauty-preserving climate of the Island 
Queen, to wander into Italy, to be blackened by a Southern 
sun, and to inhale the pestilential vapors of the Campagna, 
while spending his money en prince, for wretehed daubs, 
which in the simplicity of his heart, he believes to be the 
veritable chefs d’@uvre of the renowned masters—or afflict- 
ed with imaginary diseases that no domestic nostrums can 
heal, the haste with which he flies to the German Spas, and 
drenches himself with nauseous draughts, while his hopeful 
heir, is inspired with the most pleasing expectations: all 
these characteristics of honest John, have descended to our 
fathers by inheritance, and have come down to us, strength- 
ened by a long period of colonial vassalage, during which 
they regarded with reverence, even the weaknesses and im- 
perfections of their burly sire. Like dutiful children, we 
have fondly cherished this family heritage, and though loud 
braggarts of our equal rights, and highly favored land, we 
nevertheless have an inordinate itching for the distinctive 
insignia of rank and the most profound respect for what- 
ever comes from abroad. Ardent patriots that we are, how 
feelingly we speak of the melancholy monuments of depart- 
ed greatness, around Luxor and Kamac, the mournful ruins 
of the Coliseum and Parthenon and the desolate heaps of 
Babylon and Palmyra, whilst totally ignorant of the most 
interesting portions of the land that we love so well. Fond 
enthusiasts about our native country, how many of its wild, 
beautiful and picturesque regions are totally unknown to us, 
while with the topography of every sand drift in Arabia, 
every ravine in Tartary, and every jungle in India, we are 
so intimately acquainted. Proud boasters of home litera- 
ture, who amongst, ever reads an American book of travels, 
written by an American ? Meanwhile the high, the low, the 
learned, the ignorant, all classes and all conditions, vora- 
ciously devour the French tourist's flippant observations 
upon dress, and are marvellously interested in the English 
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gourmand’s, circumstantial details of the different viands 
upon which he regaled in his rambles, mixed up with his 
learned disquisitions upon the sublime science of cookery ; 
or are touched with the deepest compassion at his pathetic 
lament, that in “a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that gush out of valleys and hills,” he could not pro- 
cure a mouthful of salad to quench his burning thirst.* 

We have been led to make these remarks by a recent un- 
successful effort, after a diligent search in libraries and book- 
stores, to gain some additional information in regard toa 
peculiar class of inhabitants on the North-eastern frontier, 
the Madawaskans, among whom it was once our fortune to 
bethrown. To our surprise we found that although “Scenes 
and Adventures” among “Patagonians,” “Esquimaux,” “Caf. 
fres,” “Hottentots,” “Finns,” “Arabs,” “Affgans,” and “Ma- 
lays,” had run through four or five editions and were still ea- 
gerly sought after, but only one solitary volume of travels in 
the United States, written by an American, could be procured 
in the book-stores, and even that had like to have escaped 
our search, covered as it was with the dust of the quarter 
of acentury. The curiosity of the most inquisitive had not 
been sufficiently powerful to induce them to open this ano- 
maly in our literature. Though “the land of the free, and 
the home of the brave,” “the joy of the whole earth” is as 
dear to us all as our hearts blood, it seems that we have an 
insuperable repugnance to reading descriptions of any por 
tions of it, unless from the pens of vulgar, ignorant and pre- 
judiced foreigners.t 

The fruit of our investigation was a couple of pages, by 
a British officer, purporting to be illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the Madawaskans, but so marvellously in- 
accurate, that we were constrained to believe the gallant 
captain saw every thing through a sentimental, romantic 
or vinous medium. We have thonght that perhaps a few 
might be interested in a less poetic, but more truthful ac- 
count, of this strange people, differing from the great mass 
of us in religion, language, and all the usages and habits of 


*A British traveller complained at a dinner given yee! in New- York 
a 


Citv, that in all Oregon, he could not find a morsel of salad to allay his 
stringent thirst.” 

+ The travels of the liberal and enlightened foreigners, who have visited 
our country are but little read, and in fact but little known, while the vile 
scribbling of Hall, Martineau, Trollope and Co., arefamiliar even to school 


children, 
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life. It is to be hoped that the fact of the Madawaskans 
having been but recently incorporated in the Union, will 
be a sufficient apology for our attempting a task so unpopu- 
lar with our countrymen. The indulgent reader can still 
consider them foreigners, and we earnestly hope will be 
generous enough to fancy that we were born across the wa- 
ter, hate republics, understand gastronomy, sport imperial 
and moustache, and do, therefore, combine in ourselves, the 
high qualifications of English and French Tourists. 

The low countries have been called the battle-ground of 
Europe, upon which the destinies of kingdoms and empires 
have been decided. Acadia, in like manner, bade fair at 
one time to become the battle-ground of America, where it 
was to he determined, whose sceptre should sway the im- 
mense Canadian possessions in the North, and the lovely 
valley of the Mississippi in the West. It was just settled 
by the French in 1605; twenty-three years afterwards, it 
was conquered by the English, but restored to France, the 
following year. Brought under British domination during 
the Protectorate, 1654, it was once more restored by Crom- 
well. Subjugated again in 1690, and given up in 1691; it 
was finally conquered in 1710; though a formal surrender 
of the territory was not made until the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 1748. If from a natural repugnance to the villainous 
smell of gunpowder, the Acadians did not display those 
prodigies of valor, which are most unreasonably expected 
of men who fight for their altars and firesides, they at least 
satisfied their own consciences on the score of patriotism, 
by proving most insubordinate and unruly subjects. So 
troublesome were they to their British masters, that it was 
found necessary in the early part of the last century, to ban- 
ish them to those boundless wastes which skirted the south- 
ern borders of Canada. They had all the wilderness be- 
fore them where to chose, but preferred the green valley 
and sparkling waters of the St. John’s, and there established 
the Madawaskan colony. This settlement beginning at the 
Grand Falls of the river, extends on both banks for sixty 
miles above. ‘The houses are generally scattered along at 
intervals of half a mile, but are clustered together at Upper 
and Lower Madawaska, the former thirty-five miles from 
the Falls, the latter six miles nearer. Many of the quaint 
looking residences are fantastically painted and present quite 
a pretty appearance ata distance, but within are found to 
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be wretchedly destitute of furniture and disgustingly filthy. 
At but few places are there roads for either man or horse, 
the magnificent St. John’s, the Wolastook or Long River of 
the Indians being the great high-way of communication be- 
tween the inhabitants. 

In the summer the light pirogue skims its bright waters, 
the jingling sleigh glides swiftly over its adamantine sur. 
face during the winter. From this noble stream, a black 
gloomy forest spreads out for hundreds of miles ; no human 
habitation disturbs its profound solitude, the footsteps of 
the daring hunter and hardy lumberman have alone echoed 
in its pathless wilds. The traveller, who wishes to visit 
this strange region, has therefore to pass through the Pro- 
vince of New-Brunswick. At Woodstock, he takes a seat 
in the little uncovered wagon that conveys the British mail 
to the Grand Falls. There he hires a boatman, who engages 
to pole him and his baggage up the river in his pirogue at the 
rate of at least two miles an hour. The pirogue he finds 
to be a narrow, dug-out of white pine, with a most ticklish 
propensity to capsize. The boatman directs him to lie flat 
on his back at the bottom of the canoe and at the same 
time gently hints that the least lateral motion on his part, 
will certainly ensure him a cold water bath free of charge. 
If a vain man, he is more than indemnified for the uncom- 
fortableness of his position, by finding himself “the observed 
of all observers,” “the cynosure of all eyes.” From every 
house that he passes in his slow and painful progress, wo- 
men come out, wearing ungainly straw-hats, uncouth spen- 
cers and coarse, ill-fitting frocks, and ask the boatman in 
the most abominable patois, the name, rank and distinction 
of his passenger, perhaps they are inquisitive also to know 
how much he gets for his services on the river. Occasion- 
ally too, the traveller sees a man peering over the banks, 
the living embodiment of indolence and poverty, his listless 
hanging attitude, set off by his grotesque bonnet rouge, 
short black pipe, tight grey jacket, ornamented with bright 
brass buttons, and loose trousers supported by a red sash 
around the waist. If he is at all given to the romantic, the 
strange cries of lull-lull-la-la* that frequently come “wild 
o’er the water,” the unique looking houses perched on the 
hills, the picturesque costume and outlandish jargon of the 


* A common cry on the St. John’s, but we never could ascertain its mean- 
ing. 
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inhabitants, all will conspire to make him believe that the 
enchanter’s spell is upon him and that he has been spirited 
into some magic region. But he speedily concludes that if 
he is in fairy land, the poets have fibbed most monstrously 
about its perpetual sunshine ever gladdening the heart, for 
one of those clouds that continually hang over the Valley 
of the St. John’s, descends upon him in icy showers and 
drenches him to the skin. Notwithstanding this chill to 
his poetic fancies, he still dreams of the cozy fire and sub- 
stantial cheer with which he will be welcomed by the good 
spirits after the toils of the day are over. Impatient to 
realize his fond hupes, he directs the boatman to stop ere 
night has set in, and then hastens to the nearest collage 
orneé, he can find on the margin of the lovely stream. 
Though a good deal shocked at the squalor and filth pre- 
sented to his view on his opening the door, he nevertheless 
makes his best bow and asks in his best English, if he can 
get lodgings for the night. ‘To which he receives the unin- 
telligible “‘plait-il,” the usual, unmeaning reply to any 
American interrogatory whatever. ‘Though understanding 
itno better than Hebrew, he construes it into an affirmative, 
quietly takes a seat and bandies tolerable Saxon for execra- 
ble patois until the boatfhan arrives with his baggage and 
acts as interpreter between the mutually edified parties. 
He is at length shown into the parlor, a small air-tight 
room, heated almost to suffocation by an unsightly stove of 
enormous proportions, and there 1s left to his own bewildered 
reflections, or to the interesting communion with the monk- 
ish traditions contained in two or three greasy volumes, the 
sole literary treasures of his host. The savory repast with 
which, in bright anticipation, he had long been regaling 
his imagination, is served up after a most tedious delay, and 
consists of slop-tea, sweetened with dirty maple sugar, hard 
black bread, lean beef, and Irish potatoes. Soon after this 
feast of good things, he retires to a sort of closet, where he 
finds a narrow bedstead of most appalling height, upon 
which, is spread a thin straw mattrass five feet by three, 
decked by one soiled sheet, a single coverlet and two lilli- 
putian pillows. Perched on this lofty pinnacle, he is not 
long in getting convincing proof of the falsity of the opinion 
so popular among oriental travellers, that fleas and their 
kindred spirits are to be found, in regularly organized ar- 
mies, only in the holy cities ofthe Jews and Arabs. For no 
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sooner has he invaded their snug retreat, than they attack him 
by phalanx and legion, and with the indefatigable zeal of the 
untiring cohorts of ancient Rome, do not abandon the con- 
test, until the ruthless intruder is driven from the hallowed 
precincts. Refreshed by the genial slumbers of the night, 
the traveller resumes his journey atearly dawn. The inci- 
dents of the second day, are but the recurrence of the first, 
except that as variety adds a zest to the enjoyments of life, 
and as none of the charms of existence are wanting in this 
modern Hesperides ; the showers of yesterday are agreeably 
diversified to-day, by drenching torrents, impetuous sleet, 
and fast falling snow. Such literally, was the introduction 
ot the writer to the Madawaska Settlement, and the opinion, 
which he formed with regard to its inhabitants, from this 
slight acquaintance, have been confirmed by a subsequent 
experience. Perhaps with no other persons could this have 
been the case ; but the Madawaska character can be read at 
a glance; in many respects a simple child of nature, he has 
not the tact to conceal his weaknesses, and display his good 
qualities. Destitute too of information, whether gained from 
books, conversation or the study of nature, his scanty know- 
ledge can be gathered, and his barren resources judged of, 
without a life time intimacy. Burtt his strange habits and 
manners singularly modified by having engrafted on them 
Indian customs and usages, present a wider field for reflec- 
tion. It isa common saying, that the French make the best 
colonists in the world ; because by assimilating to the na- 
tives, and accommodating themselves to their peculiar ta=tes 
and prejudices, they have succeeded in preserving with 
them not merely pacific relations, but the most cordial and 
amicable feelings. On the burning sands of India, the fro- 
zen wastes of Canada, and the lovely plains of the Great 
West, they were regarded by the Aborigines, as protecting 
brothers, not as tyrannical oppressors; how different the 
feeling towards the godly Puritans, the holy Crusaders of 
Cortes aud Pizarro, and those devout warriors of Britain, 
who recently sang te deums to the prince of peace for the 
righteous butchery of the uncircumcised Sikhs, guilty ot the 
abomination of fighting for their rights and their soil! It 
is certain however, that the French have rapidly deteriorat- 
ed wherever they have colonised ; instead of elevating the 
savage to their level, they have but too often sunk to his. 
This declension of the French, the direct consequence of the 
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baleful influence of amalgamation, arises from that unfastid- 
iousnes of character, which induces them to associate with, 
and cultivate, rather than despise the ignorant and abject 
barbarians with whom they settle. Our beef-fed friend 
across the water, who has colonized in ali parts of the globe, 
owes his escape, to his unmitigated contempt for all man- 
kind, except his own ponderous self. The Madawaskan, 
in many respects, adopted the Indian’s mode of hunting, 
fishing, cooking, shaping and maneuvreing the birch canoe, 
incorporated a large number of his harsh gutterals in his 
own horrible jargon, and not content with the puerile super- 
stitions of his own corrupt faith, added to them the wild va- 
garies of the untutored child of the forest. But though he 
enriched his choice Parisian, with jewels from the dialect of 
his dusky neighbors, itis remarkable, that he took good care 
not to appropriate any of those monosyllabic grunts which 
constitute the few colloquial phrases of these tacitura phi- 
losophers. The Madawaskan is a Frenchman, and as such 
has “the badge of all his tribe ;” he is a most indefatigable 
chatterer, The Madawaskan is indeed a Frenchman, with 
all of that strange medley of incongruous elements that cha- 
racterize that anomaly among mankind. We have known 
many Madawaskans, the pleasing suavity of whose manners 
would have graced the Tuilleries, who nevertheless were 
ignorant that their ancestors came from France, having no 
knowledge of their origin, beyond the dim tradition of the 
expulsion from Acadia. They furnish a curious instance of 
the length of time, that a colony will retain the characteris- 
lics of the mother country, when not only separated from 
home influences, but with almost every conceivable cause in 
operation to obliterate national traits and peculiarities. Cut 
off for more than a century from all communication with 
the world, associated only with savages and destitute of 
books that might have modified their characters, the Mada- 
waskans have undergone no essential change, but are still 
remarkable for those peculiarities that have ever distinguish- 
ed their Gallic progenitors. In one respect however, there 
has been a sad falling off from the faultless French model ; 
although the semi-civilised Madawaskan, is as ready to prac- 
tice seduction, as the most refined Parisian, he unfortunate- 
ly is not chivalrous enough to make atonement to the injur- 
ed husband by running him through the body in a neat and 
artistic manner. We think that this craven turpitude is ow- 
18 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21. 
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ing to the low state of literature in Madawaska, and the con- 
sequent absence of those thrilling stories, which have te 
cently become so popular among us, of chaste loves unpol- 
luted by the priestly benediction, terminating in magnani- 
mous duels, and sentimental deaths. We, however, have 
reason to expect that the day-star is about to arise on this 
benighted region, for those pure tales from the modem 
French, have lately been sent in shilling translations from 
our Cheap Reading Emporiums, into the Province of New 
Brunswiek. May we not hope that as they have been done 
up into peculiar English, for the purification of the Provin- 
cials, they may be done back again into rich patois for the 
enlightenment of the Madawaskans. They would doubt- 
less contribute ‘materially towards giving them a refined 
taste for polite literature, which their limited reading has as 
yet failed to impart. We have been in the houses of the 
most wealthy and intelligent, and yet we do not recollect 
ever to have seen, a bible, an historical work, a philosophical 
treatise, an agricultural essay, a periodical or a newspaper. 
With the exception of a small collectien of religious chan- , 
sons chiefly in honor of the Blessed Virgin, the only books 
in the country were a few musty volumes, containing the 
wonderful feats and miraculous achievements of certain 
saints and saintesses, who were withal endued with healing 
powers, as remarkable as those of Brandreth’s Pills and 
Swaim’s Panacea. 

It is said that the voyageurs of the North-west, are pas 
sionately fond of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 
never weary with hearing them ; they appoint a reader, and 
pause in clusters around him, listen with almost breath- 
ess attention to those charming fictions. But the Mada 
waskans have never even heard of the fascinating stories of 
the Sultana Schehrazade, nor are they conversant with any 
other imaginative effusions, unless we inelude in that eate 
gory the monkish legends, already adverted to. We onee 
however found a literary bijou which one of the inhabitants 
had brought from Quebec, in the shape of a little pamphlet 
of instructive conversation between bats, mice, lizards 
terrapins. We haveseen grown men and women laughing 
heartily over these classic dialogues, and appearing to be 
highly edified by their morals, which possessed all the beau- 
ty and point of those sweet little couplets in our primers, 
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“a Jion bold doth slay the fold.”—‘Zaccheus he did climb 
the tree,” etc. 

To judge from the delight manifested by a few of them 
during the perusal, and their just appreciation of some books 
borrowed from the garrison at Fort Kent, we cannot but 
think that the general diffusion of healthy reading matter, 
would do much towards elevating their character and giv- 
ing them a distaste for their Popish traditions and puerile fa- 
bles. For many of them can read, some can even write, 
but from want of proper books, all are devoid of useful in- 
formation, and are profoundly ignorant of the Sciences and 
of Theology, Law, Medicine, ete. Unwilling to give them- 
selves unnecessary trouble, they leave to wiser heads, ab- 
struse speculations on the phenomena of nature, and entrust 
their souls to the-priests, their controversies to the magis- 
trates, and their diseases to the bitter herbs and tender nur- 
sing of the old women. There is not, or was not, a few 
years since,a single lawyer or physician in the whole extent 
ofthe colony. It is a common opinion that the gentlemen 
of the Bar are fruitful sources of feuds, quarrels and dispu- 
tations, but the Madawaskans without any lawyers to set 
them by the ears, are as litigious as any people under the 
sun. A similar fallacy we presume, led to the exclusion of 
physicians from the Settlement, and to the practice of the 
healing art in a curious and an original manner, if not in 
onewell calculated to confirm the theory of those persons in 
habitually high health, who attribute the greater part of hu- 
man ills to the worthy brotherhood of the pill and poultice. 
The first thing done ia wounds, was to fill the orifice with 
rosin, earth, ashes and other curative substances, which were 
retained there together with as much coagulated blood as 
possible, by a strong bandage bound tightly around. We 
have heard of lime being placed in a wounded foot, and of 
water being poured in, until the slaking process had taken 
place. ‘Three centuries since, the inquisitorial skill of the 
Madawaskans, would have made them the prime favorites 
of His Holiness the Pope, and the chosen instruments to pun- 
ish heresy and schism. 

A daily levee was held at the quarters of the benevolent 
surgeon at Fort Kent, whose goodness of heart was only 
equalled by his professional skill. On these occasions many 
came from distances of forty and fifty miles, whose haggard 
countenances and emaciated frames bore but too strong evi- 
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dence of long and intense suffering. Most of the diseases 
having been neglected for twenty and thirty years, had 
assumed forms of which there were no descriptions in the 
medical books and no types in the civilized world. The 
mivor complaints were generally of mal de téte and mal d’es- 
tomac (head-ache and nausea) ; the former owing to oppres- 
sive heat and foul air, the latter to wretched cookery and 
improper food. All the houses are made as nearly air-tight 
as possible and in them the huge, close stove glows likea 
furnace both in summer and winter, its treated vapors min- 
gling with the horrible effiuvia of filth and impurity, and ma- 
king theconfined atmosphere oppressive and deleterious in the 
highest degree. The sweltering heat of the stoves and the 
noxious odors from dirt and squalor contribute, more than 
any other cause, to the wan, sickly looks of the wretched 
population. Living in the most healthy climate in the 
world, they are almost invariably pale and feeble, whilst 
the American refugees, who fled to their settlement to escape 
the penalty of the law, are ruddy with health and full of 
vigor. The miserable fare of the Madawaskans no doubt 
adds materially to this difference in appearance and strength. 
They live generally on Irish potatoes, dish-water tea and 
black musty bread, but sometimes regale themselves on lean 
beef, fish and game; these, however, are cooked in sucha 
manner as to make them too much for the digestive powers 
of a negro, an ostrich or a Greenlander. Irish potatoes are 
the great staple of the country ; a good deal of oats and rye, 
and some wheat are also raised. The potatoes are the best 
in the world, the oats and rye tolerably good, but the wheat, 
probably from mismanagement, is very inferior, and when 
served up as bread, after very peculiar grinding and cooking, 
can be relished by a Madawaskan alone. Although the soil 
and climate are well adapted to the cultivation of vegetables 
and flowers, only potatoes, onions, and a few other vegeta- 
bles are produced ; flowers are still more searce, being seldom 
seen in their gardens and never winding in graceful festoons 
around their porticos or breathing forth perfumes from orna- 
mental vases. The Madawaskans marry early, the men at 
eighteen, the girls at fourteen and sixteen, and are soon 
encumbered with large families, though they are totally 
unable to give their offspring a moderate education and 
decent maintenance. The extraordinary fecundity of the 
female is without a parallel any where, but is the more re 
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markable in a high northern latitude ; many of them giving 
birth to fifteen children, some to twenty, and we knew one 
instance of a swarm of twenty-six, all belonging to the same 
mother. The cares of a family devolving upon youthful, 
lazy, and indigent parents, and increasing in difficulty by 
yearly accessions, produce but too often in them,a hopeless- 
ness of providing for their brood and a reckless abandonment 
of all necessary labor. The suffering from early and im- 
provident marriages, is indeed very great. Most of the 
parents are destitute of all the comforts and many of the 
necessaries of life, and their children may be seen when 
infants, tied for hours to their cradles lest they should inter- 
fere with the household avocations, and when more advanced 
in years, running in the snow, ragged and barefoot and de- 
vouring raw potatoes with more gusto than ever did city 
alderman sup his Gallapago soup. Spite, however, of all 
their aggravated misery from neglected disease, nnmitigated 
poverty, squalid living and deplorable ignorance, the Mada- 
waskans are not behind the veriest sans culottes of Paris 
in levity and fondness for the dance. An hour’s notice is 
all that is necessary to collect a dirty crowd, in a room heated 
soas to give no inapt idea of the temperature of Tophet. 
The young and old, the veteran of seventy and the child 
of ten, engage in the frolic with their whole hearts and in- 
creasing in enthusiasm with the length of the dance, throw 
off article of dress after article, until the astounded spectator 
unconsciously chornsses the “weel done” of the renowned 
Tam O'Shanter. No time is too sacred for these merry- 
makings, for though abstaining, like good Catholics, from 
work on Sabbaths and festivals, they do not hesitate, as soon 
as their morning devotions are over, to resume their wonted 
amusements with the greatest ardor.* At first our Protest- 
ant principles were a good deal shocked on seeing men, at 
one moment, solemnly addressing the awful “Judge of all 
the earth,” at the next, gayly whirling along in the mazes 
of the dance. Certainly no other people in the werld so 
strangely blend devotion’ with levity and vice. ‘The most 
immaculate Jesuit does not observe more strictly the rites 
and ceremonies prescribed by the Church, and yet benevo- 
lence, chastity, reverence, etc., are scarcely considered vir- 


* Since the writer was in Madawaska, the inflax of the American popu- 
lation, has, he believes, put a stop to the Sabbath recreations. 
® 
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tues. The man who would be stung with remorse for omit- 
ting the performance of a single crossing or genuflexion, will 
see his neighbor perishing for want, without making the least 
exertion iu his behalf; the woman who would be filled with 
holy horror, if her infant were not baptized immediately 
after its birth, though it has to be carried to the priest twen- 
ty miles through a snow-storm,* is not in the least troubled 
in conscience about its spurious paternity, and thinks nothing 
of using the name of God to give a spiritedness to her 
conversation, whilst shuddering at the least irreverent ex- 
pression applied to her Ghostly Adviser. We could not but 
think that their ignorance, barbarism and superstition, were 
owing to the degrading influence of their religion, when we 
saw them kneeling with awe in the dust, on one of their 
gala days, as the priest of known licentious character, swept 
by in all the pride of conscious purity and holiness. On 
these days they go in groups to the Chapel, and as each 
family is ambitious to surpass al! the rest in the jauntiness 
of their dress and the flashiness of their turn-out, there is 
no little display of tawdry finery and would-be splendor, 
In the summer, a line of pirogues may be seen gliding rap- 
idly down the river, led off by a boat daubed over with 
bright colors and ornamented with red cushions and red 
streamers, the princely proprietor af which having accumu. 
lated, many years since, a few dollars by the sale of sable 
skins, has been looked up to ever since with wonder and 
respect by his admiring neighbors. His boat is probably 
paddled by hired men, the pirogues always by their owners, 
frequently by women and girls ‘The pirogues are without 
cushions or seats, but are often embellished with rude de- 
signs and decorated with flags and ribbons. In these are 
merry men, blithe women and frolicksome children, all 
laughing and chattering and none listening, the men rejoic- 
ing in holy-day suits, glazed hats and leather waist-belts 
with bright brass plates, the women glorying in striped 
calico and variegated head-dresses,t the children almost 
frantic at the idea of being dressed at all. In the winter, 
the row of pirogues is replaced by a row of uncouth boxes 


* We have known infants to be sent, at the moment of their birth, to the 
baptismal font, some twenty or thirty miles distant, when the thermometer 
was far below zero. 

+ On gala days in the summer, the women wear a variegated handker- 
chiet on the head, instead of the straw hat which they ordinarily use. 
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placed upon runners of the roughest construction and drawn 
by shaggy little ponies ; at the head of the line is a red and 
green sleigh of American workmanship, in which are seated 
the Crassus of the neighborhood and his family, comfortably 
wrapped up in furs and bnffalo robes. |The jingling of bells, 
clatter of hoofs and rasping of runners upon the ice, ming- 
ling with the shouts of merriment and deafening gibberish, 
the clouds of smoke from short black pipes partially con- 
cealing the queer faces and grotesque bonnet rouges of the 
“Bon Jours,” as the long line of primitive sleighs drawn by 
goat-like ponies, dashes joyously past, make an impression 
upon the spectator that can never be effaced. 

A few specimens from the Madawaska patois will show 
the corruptions that a fine dialect may undergo among a 
barbarous people. Commosk que vous is the common salu- 
tation with the Madawaskans ; a Frenchman could scarcely 
recognize in this, a modification of comment vous-portez- 
vous, an expression so strongly characteristic of his nation. 
Mick is used instead of meilleur que, marci for je vous 
remercie, commosk for comment, cha for chien, gardez for 
regardez, ban for bien, &c. &c. ‘They clip most of their 
sentences, very seldom completing them ; thus, comprends 
pas and sais pas for je ne vous comprends pas aud je ne 
sais pas. Although they subsist chiefly on potatoes, we 
found that the most intelligent of them had never heard the 
word pomme de terre, using patat in its stead; many articles 
of daily use are misnamed in this manner. Their pronun:- 
ciation is such as would make a Parisian or French school- 
master run stark, raving mad. Their complacence, how- 
ever, in the chasteness and euphony of their language must 
be unbounded, if we can judge from the untiring perseve- 
rance which they display in using it. During the long 
gloomy winter, an incessant jabbering can be heard at 
almost all hours of the night from their houses and bark- 
covered hovels.* 

We have been compelled to differ in toto from our Bri- 
tish traveller, who speaks in raptures of the Madawaskans 
asa primitive, virluous and happy people, reminding him 
of the pastoral age, when men had all the virtues and none 
of the vices of civilization. We found them on the contra- 


_* The huts of the poorer class are covered with the bark of the spruce 
pine, some of them are merely a few logs thus covered over a burrow in the 
ground. These wretched dens are crowded to suffocation with children, 
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ry, ignorant, cruel, superstitious, unfeeling, niggardly in 
the extreme, disgustingly filthy, without gratitude for fa- 
vors received, and without compassion for the afflicted and 
suffering. All of our prejudices too were in their favor, for 
we had been taught to believe, that purity, generosity, dis. 
interestedness and all the best of virtues, were only to be 
found in some “sequestred vale far from the busy haunts 
of men.” But as at sea, the unfortunate landsman whose 
sympathetic bosom heaves in delicious unison with every 
bound of the vessel, remembers with infinite disgust hay- 
ing listened on firm ground to the sweet warbling of his 
lady-love, as she sang, “Merrily, Merrily glides my bark” 
“A life on the Ocean wave,” &c., and resolves from the bot- 
tom of his heart to let those who are curious about “the 
wonders of the deep,” “go down to the sea in great ships,” 
but vows he will never again be silly enough to leave his 
kind friends and cosy hoine—so we remembered with su. 
preme nausea, our fond dreams of rural simplicity, and 
solemuly vowed that should it be our happy fortune to reach 
again the civilized world, we would never more be caught 
with our own consent and good-will, beyond the sound of 


city bells. 


Arr. [IX.—Mesmer anp SwepDENBoRG. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg: Or the Relations of the De- 
velopments of Mesmerism to the Doctrines and Diselo- 
sures of Swedenborg. “\tis certainly agreeable to rea 
son, that there are some light effluxions from spirit to 
spirit, when men are in presence one with another, as well 
as from body to body.”—Bacon. By Grorer Buss. 
New-York: Pubtished by John Allen, 139 Nassau Street. 
1847. 

We live in a remarkable age, and one of its most stri- 
king features is its tendency to Spiritualism. Mankind are 
tired of simply contemplating effects, and are beginning, 
with a more searching spirit than ever before, to inquire 
into causes—rerum cognoscere causas. This has always 
been the business of philosophy, but philosophical inquiries 
were in ancient times confined to a few. The masses did 
not speculate about hidden and spiritual matters. The 
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world has made great progress since those times, and po- 
litical liberty and the Christian religion are probably the 
two elements which have contributed more to this progress, 
than all other causes put together. Modern ages and na- 
tions have discovered that truth is the source and measure 
of all power in the universe, the law of all action mental 
and physical, finite and infinite,—that just in proportion as 
trath is attained in science, in theology, in law and govern- 
ment, power, rule, ascendancy and all the blessings of civi- 
lization, in their highest perfection, are secured to the world. 
Just, sound, patient and liberal thinkers have, with the pro- 
ress of art, science and discovery, been greatly multiplied 
in modern times, and there is one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes all such persons, viz; the love of truth,—the de- 
sire to secure for truth, and for nothing else, a permanent 
triumph,—an universal acknowledgment by the human 
race. 

It is not every system of truth, however, which is popu- 
lar on its first promulgation, and that tor the obvious rea- 
son, that people are suspicious of its character, distrust its 
pretensions, and do not believe it to be truth. The theo- 
ties of Bacon and Newton, involving many truths of the first 
magnitude, and the Christian religion itself, were at first un- 
popular, and Professor Bush’s book, advancing, as it does, 
many novelties, will be likely to share the same fate, at 
least for a time; but the age is revolutionary; great dis- 
satisfaction prevails in respect to many old theories, worn 
out in the service of the race, but which are discovered to 
have been exceedingly puerile, fanciful and fallacious. A 
higher, more substantial and more spiritual philosophy is 
demanded by the times in which we live. 

If Mesmerism or animal magnetism, as it is called, were 
simply wonderful,—if it were merely a marvellous creation 
of fancy, and rested on no better foundation than the cre- 
dulity of mankind, it might be justly placed among the 
class of romantic fictions and even be entitled to no higher 
respect than the ingenious arts of jugglers and necroman- 
cers. There is, doubtless, much skepticism on the subject 
at the present day, but we befieve that, by a very considera- 
ble portion of our most cautious and scrupulous inquirers, 
the leading facts ot Mesmerism are admitted to be true. It 
is to this class of persons whose minds are fully made up 
on the subject, that Professor Bush’s work is more especial- 
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ly addressed. He has no time, he says, to waste on those 
who deny the truth of Mesmerism. He, in common with 
thousands of other scholars, and tens of thousands of other 
men as intelligent and as honest as himself, is ready to 
take for granted the truth of certain facts which he has 
himself experienced or witnessed, or to which others have 
borne testimony, and which he avers are as certain and as 
well ascertained as any other facts possibly can be. The 
principal object-of his work is to give the rationale of these 
facts,—to look, in a philosophical manner, behind the facts 
to those unchangeable laws of our spiritual nature which pro- 
duce them, and thus to give to Mesmerism more of the charac- 
ter ofa science than it has heretofore maintained—in a word, 
his obj *ct is, to unravel the mystery of those singular phenom- 
ena which Mesmerism exhibits, to settle principles on a sure 
foundation, and, at the same time, to claim, for the philoso- 
phy which solves these problems, the authority and dignity 
to which it is entitled. He finds in Swedenborgianism a 
solution of all the difficulties that have hitherto embarrassed 
the subject of Mesmerism. All the laws that govern this 
science and which give rise to its diversified phenomena, 
he finds fully unfolded in the writings of that wonderful 
man, and therefore, with undoubting confidence, lays down 
the proposition, that if Mesmerism be true, Swedenborgian- 
ism is so, also. Still, so great is his respect for the Swedish 
seer, that he is not disposed to admit the converse of the 
proposition, that should Mesmerism turn out to be a fallacy, 
the doctrines of Swedenborg would, therefore, in the slight- 
est degree be invalidated. He regards Swedenborg in the 
light of a prophet,—as an illuminated expounder of the 
truths of divine Revelation,—as a special agent of the Al- 
mighty, directed and empowered by him to unfold the in- 
ner sense of the Sacred Scriptures, to reconcile their appa- 
rent contradictions, and to explain the only true Christian 
theology. He maintains that, for twenty-seven years, Swe- 
denborg was in an anomolous condition—that, of all the 
philosophers and theologians that have ever arisen, his case 
was the most marked and peculiar,—that, in order to be in- 
structed in the laws of the spititual world, his spiritual vi- 
sion, like that of the ancient prophets, was opened, but more 
fully and clearly than that of any prophet, to behold the 
wonders of that world, and that he was commanded by Al- 
mighty God to communicate to mankind what he had wit- 
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nessed, in order that they might no longer be ignorant of 
matters in which they are so deeply concerned. e believes 
that the disclosures of Swedenborg, contained in his various 
writings, are destined generally to revolutionize Christen- 
dom, and to introduce a new and extraordinary chapter in 
the history of the world; and, moreover that the recent de- 
velopments in Mesmerism, which have elicited so lively a 
curiosity, and awakened so general a surprise, are especial- 
ly intended by Divine Providence to prepare the world for 
the reception of the truths of the new theology; for, if the 
facts which Mesmerism discloses be true, there is then noth- 
ing improbable in the revelations of Swedenborg; and if 
the revelations of Swedenborg in respect to the constitution 
of the human mind and the action of one mind upon another 
be true, thep henomena of Mesmerism are fully explained ; 
or if the truth of Mesmerism be denied, the possibility and 

robability of just such facts as Mesmerism is said to ex- 
hibit, and which it necessarily should exhibit, if it actually 
were true, are established beyond all question. 

Shortly after the demise of Swedenborg—we believe about 
twelve years,—the celebrated Mesmer arose, and produced 
a great sensation throughout Europe, by his magnetic ex- 
periments. ‘Then, as now, many pronounced him an im- 
postor; the more superstitious regarded him as a necroman- 
cer, who practised forbidden arts; and those who were 
convinced that he was no deceiver, looked upon his experi- 
ments as little short of miraculous. ‘The receivers of the 
doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, however, even at that 
early period in the history of Mesmerism, took a different 
view of the matter, and considered these experiments as sus- 
ceptible of an explanation in accordance with the laws of 
man’s spiritual nature, and the influences to which it is sub- 
ject, as unfolded by Swedenborg. In 1786, fourteen years 
after the death of that extraordinary personage, a Society 
was formed in Stockholm, Sweden, entitled “the Exegeti- 
cal and Philanthropical Society.” It was “first founded by 
a few friends to truth, and successively increased till their 
number amounted to more than two hundred persons, the 
greatest part of whom were men holding respectable offices 
in the State, and of distinguished learning, and the majority 
of them clergymen, not to mention two of the first princes 
in Europe, who took upon themselves the patronage of the 
Society.” In a letter from Stockholm, dated 17839, it is said, 
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that “ever since the institution of the Exegetical and Philan. 
thropic Society, but especially in the course of the last two 
years, a considerable number of the clergy, have been in- 
troduced into the new doctrine. In one single bishoprick, 
we can now reckon no less than forty-six respectable and 
profoundly learned clergymen, of whom I herewith send 
you a list.” The main object of the formation of this Socie. 
ty was the publication of the theological works of Sweden- 
borg, and the dissemination of his doctrines. We have in 
the work before us two letters, addressed by the Society, one 
to Gustavus III, King of Sweden, and the other to the M 
netic Association of Strasburgh, called “La Societé des Amis 
Reunis,” on the subject of magnetism as connected with the 
revelations of Swedenborg. Both of these documents are 
literary curiosities, and we cannot deny ourselves the grati- 
fication of introducing here the following extract from the 
letter to the King: 
To his He the King (Gustavus III.) 

Most Mighty and Gracious Sovereign. 

Among the blessings, which, through the ordering of an all-wise 
Providence, present themselves to elevate your Majesty’s reign to 
that legitimate and ever enduring glory, which statesmanship, from 
its natively vacillating counsels, is so inadequate to reach, the fore- 
most place undeniably belongs to that new Hevenly Revelation, 


which the Lord in His infinite masa, has vouchsafed to communicate 
M 


to mankind througn one of your Majesty’s subjects, the departed 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

However common it has been in all ages; that “a Prophet hath no 
honor in his own country,” yet now, since the above mentioned di- 
vine revelation and system of doctrine for the Lord’s New Church 
upon earth, has been for several years, in the more enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe, acknowledged and eulogized by lovers of truth, with 
all that reverence, love, and admiration which its invaluable worth 
and benefit to all ages, for time and eternity, deserves; the turn has 
at last come to our, otherwise in its temperament, so frigid and dila- 
tory nation, to be aroused by the blaze of this heavenly light. Its 
first rays have touched some among your Majesty’s loyal subjects, of 
all classes, and they have, for their mutual encouragement and in- 
struction in the knowledge and practice of what is the Divine Good- 
ness and Truth, united themselves into an “Ewzegetical and Philan- 
thropic Society,” instituted in this City the past year, on the birthday 
of His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince, on the 1st of November, 
and strengthened since that time by the addition of a worthy and 
considerable number of members, both national and foreign. 

Praised be the name of the Lord for ever, who has permitted us 
all, the present members of this Society, to live until this day in peace 
and quietness, under a Christian government and your Majesty's 
mild and righteous sway ; for which blessing we daily, from grateful 
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hearts, offer up to the Highest, prayers and thanksgiving for the 
King, so that we may for time to come “lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty ; for this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Savior.” 

Such are our united and invariable sentiments, to which, through 
the Lord’s grace, we hope that our manner of living shall ever cor- 
respond ; our doctrines also not tolerating anything differing from 
this; for their fundamental principle is “that no one can attain eter- 
nal happiness in the Kingdom of Heaven, except in as far ashe in 
this life has been a good subject and citizen in his earthly father- 
land.” (Vide Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme Celestis, No. 93.) 

This solemn declaration before God, of our irrevocable sentiments, 
in which it is our purpose to live as Christians and happily to die, 
we lay at the foot of the throne of our most indulgent Sovereign, with 
the deepest feelings of respect and attachment; praying submissively 
and supplicating for ourselves, the present as well as the future, both 
national and foreign Brethren under the dominion of your Majesty, 
as being one and all Professors of the pure Christianity of the Bible 
and of that Divine doctrine wliich the Lord has been pleased to reveal 
to his New Church, and which is founded thereupon; to be continu- 
ed undisturbed for the future, in the gracious favor and protection of 
your Royal Majesty. 

Most gracious yy The cure of diseases by means of Magnet- 
ism, and its adjunct, Somniloquism, are subjects which at the present 
time attract the public attention in most European countries. 

Several worthy and distinguished members and friends of the “Ex- 
egetical and Philanthropic Society” have also taken cognizance of 
these two important discoveries. 

Among the former, or the actual members of the Society, many 
estimable gentlemen have not only informed themselves about the 
many curious phenomena connected with these discoveries, from for- 
eign journals, but have also instituted experiments themselves, or else 
have become attentive, impartial and critical witnesses of the answers 
put forth by sleep-talkers to questions pugs on which occasions 
also many of the latter, or the friends of the Society, have been pre- 
sent, 

These gentlemen have, by these means, become convinced that 
these phenomena, when looked upon from a proper stand point, that 
is, with reference, not to vain curiosity, but to the real benefit of man- 
kind, never can, in their origin and characteristics, as also in their 
already known or yet to be developed effects and consequences, be sat- 
islactorily explained, unless regarded in harmony with a true and 
genuine knowledge of the Creator, Man and Nature. 

As this knowledge, in its highest and most perfect purity, is found 
in that Divine Revelation which the Lord has been pleased to give 
mankind in the Bible, as well as in those doctrinal writings which his 
infinite Goodness, and Wisdom have dictated, inspired and recorded 
for His New Church upon earth, the before mentioned members and 
friends of the Society, have deemed it profitable, that such truths as 
may be serviceable to the object contemplated, should be collected 
from these Divine and heavenly sources. 

19 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21. 
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Most gracious King! Such is the motive for putting forth the pre. 
sent treatise, which the Society felt ita duty to present in print, asa 
subject for farther reflection. The sketch of the practical use and 
application of this science in every day life, which the Society has 
found occasion to exhibit in this little work, and which object ought 
always to be the aim of pure Christianity, will, it is hoped, with the 
blessing of God, not be without fruit among readers who love virtue 
and properly value the truth. 

The Society has also considered the opportunity of sending this 
Treatise to other countries, as arerrense for obtaining information 
respecting the increase of solicitude to become thoroughly acquaint. 
edin its whole extent with the New Divine Communication voucheat- 
ed to the Lord’s New Church, which may have spread in the more 
important European countries ; in order that the Society may here- 
alter more definitely fix upon the best time to execute certain of jts 
adopted designs in regard to publishing, Ist. Sebastian Schmidt's 
faithful and excellent Latin version of the Bible, and which is to con- 
tain Emanuel Swedenborg’s amendments, in accordance with the 
original Hebrew and Greek texts. 2d. The Lord’s Divine Revela- 
tion to His New Church in the original Latin. 3d. Complete and 
exact translations of the foregoing works in French, no less than in 
the vernacular tongue of our own country. 

And in order to secure the execution of the above-mentioned pro- 
jects in this our country, so that the expense of the several editions, 
as well as the profits from foreign sales of the same, may remain in 
the land, the Society do most humbly beseech your Majesty to grant 
them his gracious copyright and privilege for these and other works 
yet to appear with exemption from the shackles of censorship; @ 
great and royal favor which the Society, in view of the immense im- 
portance of this their undertaking, viz: the benefit of sound instrue- 
tion to mankind on subjects which most intimately concern their hap- 
piness and well-being for time and for eternity, in the greatest humil- 
ity venture to assure themselves, can never be refused to the Society 
by a great, enlightened, mild and righteous Sovereign ; it being, on 
the contrary, their most ardent desire and lively hope, that Heaven 
in infinite mercy has chosen as a blessing and a protector to her New 
Church, for the new heaven-descended city, a King, whom a kind 
and all-wise Providence has set over this northern land, out of which 
the Lord has called that Messenger whom he has been graciously 
pleased to make use of to record and publish his Divine Revelation 
to his New Church; in order that in both these important particulars 
might be fulfilled what'the Lord has foretold: “Behold, these that 
go toward the north country have quieted (or, cause to rest,) my spi- 


rit in the north country.” (Zech. vi. 8.) 
* * * 


* * + = * 


Most gracious King! The Society have considered themselves 
bound to submit this short account of their general proceedings, and 
the object of the present treatise in particular, in the present form, 
with all humility, to your oer 8 


The Society commend themselves to the high favor and protection 
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of your Majesty for ever, with the most fervent prayers and ardent 
wishes for your Majesty’s happiness. 
Most mighty and gracious king, 
Your Royal Majesty’s 
Most humble and loyal subjects, 
Tae Execericat anp Paitanraropic Sociery. 


The Swedenborgians of the United States, who, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, embrace as many educated, learn- 
ed and pious men as any other sect, have generally looked 
upon the mesmeric developments with distrust and suspi- 
cion. They, in no instance that we are aware of, deny the 
facts which mesmerism exhibits, and have always regarded 
them as furnishing indubitable evidence of the existence of 
a spiritual world, and of various influences exerted by it on 
the worlds of mindand matter. They have been under the 
impression however, that mesmerism, in the hands of inju- 
dicious persons, and who employ it for purposes of gain or 
for the gratification of a mere idle curiosity, is a dangerous 
agent or power and liable to great abuses. ‘They have been 
unwilling, also, by anxiously availing themselves of its dis- 
closures in behalf of their doctrine, to countenance the idea 
which some have entertained, that Swedenborg, whom they 
look upon as a divinely commissioned expounder of revela- 
tion, was simply under a magnetic influence when he be- 
held what he says he did in heaven and hell, and the 
world of spirits,—in a word, that his was not a peculiar 
case, distinguished from all other cases, or that it is to be 
placed upon precisely the same footing with a case of clair- 
voyance, the highest stage of magnetism, or is to be account- 
ed for on any other ground than that of a direct interven- 
tion of the Deity. 


“The point at issue can only be determined by presenting the ordi- 
nary characteristics of the Mesmeric state by the side of those which 
distinguished the case of Swedenborg. The main facts in the usual 
processes are, the agency of one person in producing what is termed 
the magnetic sleep in another, by means of certain manual and men- 
tal operations, and the complete subsequent oblivion, in the subject, of 
every thing that occurred during the trance. The case of Sweden- 
borg, in all these respects, was entirely the reverse. His state was 
not a state of sleep—it was not one which any other human being 
had any agency in producing—nor was it marked by the least ab- 
sence of recollection upon coming out of it, if indeed there was any 
such thing as coming out. On the contrary, he was in the perfect 
possession of his consciousness during the whole time. Unlike the 
magnetic seers who are ina state of tnternal but not, at the same 
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time, of external consciousness, Swedenborg was in both at once, 
His prerogative was the opening of a spiritual sight which left him 
still in the full enjoyment of his natural sight. “Hence he could 
know and distinctly describe, in his state of external consciousness, 
what he saw with his spiritual an and could know, with perfect ac- 
curacy, free from all illusion, what was going on around him in the 
natural world, at the same time that he perceived what was transpir- 
ing in the spiritual world. And so perfectly was he in the possession 
of external consciousness while in the exercise of his spiritual per- 
ceptions, that on one occasion, when moving in a funeral procession, 
he was actually engaged in conversation with the spirit of the person 
whose body he was following to the grave.” So wide is the interval 
that separates the state of ordinary clairvoyants from that ol the illu- 
minated herald of the New Jerusalem. There is, we conceive, just 
the same ground for affirming that Isaiah, and Daniel, and John were 


Mesmerised, as that Swedenborg was.” 


And again: 


“Swedenborg’s extatic state was of a vastly higher order than any 
that come under the ordinary denomination of Magnetic or Mesmer- 
ic. As he claims—and that, as we believe, on valid grounds—to 
have been selected by the Most High himself, to be the depositary 
of the most momentous revelations respecting the world of spirits, 
and the laws of its intercourse with the natural world, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that he should have been gifted with an interior illu 
mination far transcending that which is ever witnessed in those psy- 
chical phenomena that are every day elicited under the hands of pro- 
fessed magnetizers, and which are as easily exhibited as the com- 
monest experiments in chemistry or natural philosophy. At the same 
time we are ready to concede, that there is not only a resemblance, 
but an actual and intimate relation, between the states of the clair- 
voyants and of Swedenborg. They both rest to such a degree on 
the common laws or potentialities of our nature, that the case of the 
former makes that of the latter altogether credible. There is in 
both a species cf awakening of an interior spiritual faculty; or, as itis 
more frequently termed, the opening of an interior spiritual sense, 
which doubtless depends upon the operation of a common law. We 
do not see, at any rate, how any one who has, or has had, before him 
a clear case of the Mesmeric eatase, can doubt the possibility of Swe- 
denborg’s having been in precisely the condition he affirms of him- 
self; and the admission of the bare possibility of the fact removes 
perhaps the grand objection to its actual occurrence. At the same 
time, it would be eminently unjust to overlook the marked distinctions 
which he himself lays down between them, and to confound the low- 
er with the higher manifestations. It is obvious that Swedenborg 
recognised an immense difference between the power with which he 
was gifted, and that which is developed in the case of ordinary clair- 
voyance. He speaks with the knowledge of one who had experienc- 
ed both; for he tells us that although he was three or four times “let 
into” what was virtually the magnetic state, it was only that he 
might know the nature of it, while his ordinary state was incompara- 
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bly more elevated, as was plainly required by the ends which were 
to be answered by it. He is therefore fully competent to speak upon 
the subject “as one having authority ;” and considering the stupen- 
dous order of his intellect and the distinguished sanctity of his pri- 
vate life, no man was ever less likely to be imposed by the hallucina- 
tions of fancy or the illusions of sense. That he actually needed all 
the securities derivable {rom these sources, in order to guard him 
from the invasion of those delusive and phantastic influences which 
would have rendered him, what multitudes still deem him, a dream- 
ing visionary, is clear from his own statements.” 


Professor Bush proceeds to consider the more ordinary 
phenomena of Mesmerism, and accompanies his remarks 
on each with corresponding passages from the writings of 
Swedenborg, explanatory of those phenomena. He first 
takes up the subject of the transfer of thought, and his 
chapter on this subject is full of interesting cases and state- 
ments borrowed from various reliable sources, which are 
followed by a strong and logical train of argument, involving 
the merits of the whole question, both in relation to Swe- 
denborg and in various other aspects. In all his specula- 
tions on the subject he gives to mind a vast and deserved 
superiority over matter, which Jatter he regards, when or- 
ganized, as a mere vehicle or instrument of the thought and 
medium of communication between the invisible and visible 
worlds, and serving as a veil to screen the former from our 
view. Thus, sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell, almost 
equally with the highest exercises of the intellect become 
mental phenomena. It is the mind that sees through the 
eyes, hears through the ears, and the various organs of sense 
are mediums, intended for the use, and subject to the control 
of a spiritual power, which acts by and through them, being 
themselves devoid of all vitality and all energy. A com- 
munity of sensations, as it is called, is a communion of 
minds, and mind, in all that class of experiments, acts on 
mind and not on mere matter. Nothing in magnetism, not 
even the highest cases of clairvoyance are more extraordi- 
nary than those of a community of sensation : 


“The great gulfof admission is shot when the evidence is conceded 
to be sound, that one person comes into such a peculiar relation to 
another, that his sensations and volitions, without the medium of yvo- 
cal or ocular, or any other outward signs, are reflected from the cor- 
poreal organism of the other. There are in fact no subsequent de- 
velopments which tax credulity any more than this. If my sensations 
may thus be made to pass into another corporeal system, and be 
there reproduced—if my volitions can be made to act on the nerves 

* 
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and muscles of another frame, and be there followed by the same 
eflects as in my own—then it is perfectly easy to conceive that my 
thoughts also may be, in like manner, transferred from my own mind 
to that of another. For it is plain that neither my sensalion nor vo- 
lition fall simply upon dead matter. They come into contact with 
that interior psychical apparatus which animates and orders the phy- 
sical organism, and which is equally the seat of thought. How can 
it be any more difficult for my thought to be reproduced in another 
than my taste, my smell, or my sense of pain? Are not these all real- 
ly mental phenomena? I say, if these facts are true, the grand con- 
clusion results that the substantial claims of Mesmerism are es 
tablished.” 


The elucidations of Swedenborg, however, apply more 
portoaterty to cases of a transfer of thought. Prof. Bush 
as collected together some of the most remarkable of these 
cases vouched for by respectable testimony. The following 
case fell under his own observation, and may be relied on 
as “yunctiliously true.” 


“While engaged in writing the work on the ‘Resurrection of the 
Body,’ | was put in communication with a lady in the magnetic state, 
to whom I proposed the question, whether she would mentally visit 
my study—which, by the way, as my friends can testify, does not af- 
ford a very remarkable specimen of orderly arrangement. She allu- 
ded to this circumstance—spoke of the queer appearance of my books 
that many of them were old, some open, and some shut, but that they 
were in such strange languages that she could scarcely read one of 
them. I then asked her if she could see my manuscript papers? 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘but I do not see how you are ever going to get 
them printed, unless you Pe them together. Why don’t you arrange 
them better? 1 had said nothing about any intention of printing. I 
then proposed the question, whether she could tell me the subject I 
was writing upon, of which | am perfectly confident she had not the 
least intimation. After a short pause she said, in a soliloquizing 
way, ‘Raised up—the raising of the dead—the dead raised up.’ To 
this she added that she had never before heard of any such ideas on 
the subject as those she perceived in my mind, nor had she ever 
known any one who had. She was of the Episcopal Church, and 
had never been in contact with those who had called in question the 
literal resurrection of the body. 

“On several subsequent occasions I put this power of following my 
thoughts to still further tests. I once took her to the interior ofa 
cotton factory, which she first thought to be a church from the num- 
ber of people collected there, but afterwards said she saw them tak 
ing off something white, and then remarked that there was co much 
noise and confusion that she could not stay there. On coming out 
she described the surrounding scenery with great correctness, though 
she had never been within several hundred miles of the place. At 
another time I took her in the same way to the Falls of Niagara. 
She described the fall of water ; and said she should become deaf if 
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she staid near it. On still another occasion I requested her to des- 
cribe what I was then contemplating in my own mind,—a torch 
light procession in Broadway. She , of the banners, the mot- 
toes of which she tried to read, the horses, and the multitudes of 

ple, saying, “‘There’s no end to them.” In all these cases she 
ad no clew whatever to my thoughts, except the thoughts them- 
selves. 

“With this subject I have tried scores of similar experiments with 
similar success. Her answers were not in all cases given with the 
same precision, but there was still evidence that her thoughts were 
controlled by mine, and though the impression was somewhat ob- 
scure, yet the original prompting idea was plainly to be recognised, 
And I may here remark, that nothing is more unreasonable than to 
make the degree of the reflection of thought the criterion of its reali- 

. The great question is, whether there is decisive evidence that 
Fa silent action of one mind is made in any degree to bear upon that 
ofanother. Jf so, Mesmerism is true. There are a thousand secret 
influences which prevent the perfect transfer of mental conceptions, 
But the claim ought to be conceded if the phenomena be witnessed 
even in the smallest degree. Ifa certain effect is, in full view of all 
the conditions, fairly to be attributed to but one cause, that cause is 
entitled to be recognised as the true one.”’* 


The Professor assures us in a note, that this lady had no 
previous knowledge, whatever, of his intention to publish a 
work on the Resurrection, or of the peculiar views he en- 
tertained on the subject. He cites, with numerous other 
cases, equally extraordinary, the two following, which we 
select both for their point and their brevity: 


“Alexander Bertrand, relates, that, on unmagnetizing the first som- 
nambulist he ever had an opportunity of observing, he had one day, 
at the same time, the determined wish that she should not awake. 
Convulsive movements were immediately observed in the somnam- 
bulist. 

“*What ails you?’ said the Magnetizer to her. ‘ 

“*Why,’ answered she, ‘do you tell me to awake, and you do not 
wish that I should awake ? 

“M. Bertrand again cites the example of a poor woman, uneduca- 
ted, not even knowing how to read, and who, nevertheless, was ca- 
pable, in a state of somnambulism, of understanding the meaning of 
words, the signification of which was wholly unknown to her in her 


*“On another occasion I was present when a clairvoyant young lady was 
put in communication with a distinguished actress, with whose mind she 
came in such close contact, that she detailed in its main features, and with 
the utmost correctness, the entire plot of a play of which the other lady was 
in the habit of acting the setacloel Ee and which the Mesmerisee 
had never read or heard described. The fact of the relation of the plot can 
be attested by five witnesses of most unquestionable integrity, and the cha- 
racter of the young lady is a sufficient voucher with all who know her for 
the truth of her statement, that she had never read the play.” 
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waking state. This woman explained to him, in the most accurate 
and ingenious manner, what was understood by the term encephalon, 
which he proposed to her,—‘A phenomenon,’ adds Bertrand, ‘which, 
if people will not see in it a chance as difficult, perhaps, to be admit. 
ted as the faculty which it supposes, can only be se by ac 
knowledging that this woman read in my very thoughts the signifi. 
cation of the word on which I questioned her.’” 


The citations from Swedenborg’s writings, bearing on 
this subject of the transfer of thought, are very numerous, 
It will be borne in mind that Swedenborg was the prede- 
cessor of Mesmer, and that his spiritual philosophy announ- 
ces general laws, and is not confined and limited to special 
cases, such as that under consideration. It contains, how- 
ever, principles applicable to all such cases, and of which 
the applicability is quite apparent, as Prof. Bush shows, 
It should also be recollected, that Swedenborg’s cases are 
borrowed from the spiritual world, and illustrate the laws 
of the action of mind upon mind of beings in that world, 
but inasmuch as the case of disembodied spirits is analo- 
gous to that of embodied spirits in the magnetic state, the 
laws of spiritual vision and spiritual action are equally and 
alike applicable, it is believed and affirmed, to both cases, 
We gather from the writings of Swedenborg, as cited by 
our industrious and learned anthor, the following facts: 

Ist. There is such a communication of thought from one 
person to another in the other life, that the individual to 
whom the communication or transfer of thought is made 
is thereby enabled to understand the character of another's 
mind and also that of his faith: 


“Souls are surprised, on their entrance into another life, that there 
is such a communication of the thoughts of others, and that they i- 
stantly know, not only the character of another’s mind, but also that 
of his faith. But they are told, that the spirit has its faculties much 
improved when it is separated from the body. During the life of the 
body there is an influx of sensible objects, and also of phantasies, ari 
sing from those things which thence inhere in the memory ; there 
are also anxieties about the future, various lusts excited by thin 
external, cares respecting food, raiment, habitation, children, and o 
er things, which are not at all thought of in the other life; where 
fore on the removal of these, as it were; clogs and hindrances, to- 
gether with the corporeal organs, whicl: are of'a gross sensation, the 
spirit must needs be ina much more perfect state. The same fac- 
ulties remain, but much more perfect, more lucid, and more free; 
especially with those who have lived in charity and faith in the Lord, 
and in innocence. The faculties of these are immensely elevated 
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above what they had in the body, even at length to the angelic na- 
ture of the third heaven.” 


2. In the spiritual world, there is a communication of one 
person’s knowledge to another: 


“Nor is there only a communication of another’s affections and 
thoughts, but also of his knowledge, and that so completely, as for 
one spirit to think that he knew whatever another knows, although 
he had before no knowledge of such things. Thus all the attain- 
ments of one are communicated to others. Some spirits retain what 
they are thus made acquainted with, but others do not. Communi- 
cations are effected, both by the discourse of spirits with each other, 
and by ideas accompanied with representations ; for the ideas of their 
thoughts are representative at the same time, and hence all things 
are abundantly presented to view. More may be represented by a 
single idea, than can be expressed by a-thousand words. But the 
angels perceive what is within in every idea; what is the affection, 
what is the origin of that affection, what is its end ; with many things 
beside of an interior nature.” 


3. In the spiritual world delights and felicities are trans- 
mitted from one to another: R 


“In the other life delights and felicities are also wont to be commu- 
nicated from one to others by a real transmission, which is wonder- 
ful; and then others are affected by them in the same manner as 
himself; nor does he experience any diminution of them from their 
communication to others, It has also been granted me thus to com- 
municate enjoyments to others by transmissions. Hence may appear 
the quality of the happiness of those who love their neighbor more 
than themselves, and who desire nothing more ardently than to trans- 
fer their own happiness to others. This tendency to communicate 
derives its origin from the Lord, who thus communicates happiness 
to the angels. Communications of happiness are continual transmis- 
sions of this kind ; which are effected without any reflection on them 
as proceeding from such an active origin, and from a sort of open de- 
termination of the will.” 


4. The transfer of thought and affection from one to 
another in the othe: life is so complete, that the individual 
to whom the transfer is made, supposes the thoughts and 
affections of the other to be his own thoughts and affec- 
tions : 

“Because spirits ge rap all the things which are of man’sthought 
and will, and angels the things which are yet more igward, and 
thereby man is most closely conjoined to them, therefore man cannot 
otherwise apperceive and feel, than it is himself who thinks and 
wills ; for so the case is with communications in the other life, that 
in a society containing similar spirits, every one believes that to be 
his own, which is another’s; wherefore the good, when they come 
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into a heavenly society, enter instantly into all the intelligence and 
wisdom of that society, insomuch that they do not know otherwise, 
than that those things are in themselves; so also itis with a man, 
and with a spirit with him. As often as anything has fallen into the 
thought, and into the desires of the will, the source of which I have 
not known, so often, when I have willed to know it, it has been shown 
me, namely, from what societies it came, and sometimes by what 
spirits as subjects ; and also then they have discoursed with me, and 
confessed that they thought the thing, and likewise that they knew 
that it flowed in with me, and appeared to myself as in me. The 
deceitful, who appear directly above the head, have occasional- 
ly flowed in with me with such subtlety, that I knew not whence the 
influx was, and also that I scarcely perceived any otherwise, than 
that what flowed in was in myself, and from myself, as is the usual 
perception with others ; but because | knew of a certainty it was from 
another source, perception was given me from the Lord so exquisite, 
that I apperceived each single influx of them, also where they were, 
and who they were; when they observed this, they were exceed- 
ingly indignant, especially that I reflected upon what came from 
them; that reflection flowed in through the angels Those deceitful 
ones principally insinuated such things as were contrary to the Lord; 
and then it was also given to reflect upon this, that no one in hell ac- 
knowledges the Lord, but that on the contrary they treat Him with 
indignity so far as it is allowed tnem; yet that they are not displeas- 
ed to hear mention made of the Father, the Creator of the universe.” 


5. Ideas in the other life are not simple, but compound— 
not isolated, but connected with other ideas in an indefinite 
series : 

“That innumerable things are in one idea, might also be manifest 
to me from this, that angels perceive in a moment the life appertain- 
ing to a spirit and to a man, on merely hearing him speak, or on look- 
ing into his thoughts.” 


6. There is a diffusion of thought in the other world— 
a meyptal radiation, not dissimilar to the radiation of light 
in this world: 


“The thoughts of man must needs diffuse themselves into societies; 
spiritual thoughts, which relate to the Lord, to love and faith in him, 
and to the truths and goods of heaven and the church, into heavenly 
societies ; but thoughts merely natural, which relate to self and the 
world, and the love thereof, and not to God at the same time, into 
infernal societies. That there is such an extension and determina- 
tion of all the thoughts of man, has hitherto been unknown, because 
it was unkngwn what the quality of heaven is, and what the quality 
of hell, thus that they consist of societies, consequently that there is 
an extension of the thoughts of man into another world than the nat- 
ural, into which latter world there is indeed an extension of the sight 
of his eyes ; but it is the spiritual world into which thought extends 
itself, and it is the natural world into which vision extends itself, since 
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the thought of the mind is spiritual, and the vision of the eye is nat- 
ural. That there is an extension of all the thoughts of man into so- 
cieties of the spiritual world, and that no thought can be given with- 
out such extension, has been so testified to me from the experience of 
many years, that with all faith, | can assert it to be true.” 


The above are a few only of the extracts which Prof. 
Bush has cited from the Arcana Celestia of Swedenborg on 
the subject of the ¢ransfer of thought, and it must be confess- 
ed that they were very remarkable. We shall introduce here 
the Professor’s conclusions in view of the whole matter: 


“The fact which we have above considered—the transfer of thouglit 
—may perhaps be regarded as the cardinal fact of the Mesmeric de- 
velopments. In the whole category of its marvels there is nothing 
more wonderful—nothing more difficult to believe, yet nothing more 
easy to prove. Indeed nearly all the mental eflects resolve them- 
selves ultimately into some form of this. Two minds come, in such 
a way, into conjunction, that the operations of one are reproduced or 
reflected in the other. Yet the result is not reciprocal. The mind 
of the agent does not take on the internal workings of that of the sub- 
ject. The grossness of the bodily apparatus interposes a barrier to 
their access to the consciousness. Yet it is easy to conceive, that if 
both were disembodied the interchange would be mutual, or at Jeast 
more mutual. The predominance of sphere might give one an ad- 
vantage over the other, but the daw of the relation is clearly indicat- 
ed by the facts displayed, and we see no possibility of denying that 
Swedenborg has laid open the heart of the mystery. Is not the coin- 
cidence of the phenomena too palpable to be questioned? Where 
then is the basis on which to found a doubt that he was truly admit- 
ted into the very penetralia of the spirit-world? But if this be con- 
ceded, what inference more legitimate, than that the Divine Wisdom 
had special ends of the utmost moment to the world to accomplish, 
by thus translating the spirit of this remarkable man into the sphere 
of spirits ? And do we not read these ends in the uses actually achie- 
ved by them? Has he not unveiled the hidden world of souls, and 
shown its thousand-fold points of contact with the world of bodily 
being ? Is not thisa great mission ? Is it not a stupendous discovery 
to acquaint us with the laws and conditions of the future life—to dis- 
close the forms of destiny—to expound the essential nature of heaven 
and hell? Do revelations, thus fraught with the characters of intrin- 
sic truth, bear the impress of dreaming phantasy ? Do madmen rave 
in reason, and dream out sublime systems of philosophy? Who 
would not crave to be demented if such are its issaes—if the ruin and 
chaos of a wrecked intellect not only afford the materials, but spon- 
taneously rear themselves into a splendid and symmetrical Temple 
of Truth! We look for wonders both in coming time and in eterni- 
Fh but we anticipate very few that shall surpass that which we every 

ay behold in the absurd solutions given to the greatest moral pro- 
blem that has ever addressed itself to the intelligence of the human 
Trace,” 
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Professor Bush next takes up the subject of phantasy. 
We have ourselves witnessed some striking cases of this 
kind. The phenomena of phantasy are thus described by 
our author: 


“They illustrate, however, the power of a peculiar form of thought 
to reproduce itself in another mind. They show that the most arbi- 
trary and phantastic creations of one intellect may be mysterious! 
infused into another, and then be recognized as bona fide realities, 
The veriest gambolings of imagination shall become, when thus trans- 
ferred, the most assured truths to the mind of the other party. A 
handkerchief thrown into the lap shall be transtormed, at the will of 
the operator, into an infant, a kitten, a bird, or a serpent, which shall 
be rejected with horror. No fact of this condition is better establish- 
ed or more familiar than that to which we now allude.” 


The Professor proceeds to cite various well authenticated 
and striking cases of this kind. We have space only for 
one of them quoted from Deleuze’s work on Animal Mag- 
netism : 


“Dr, C, then requested a tumbler of water to be brought; and 
after drinking about half of it himself, he aroused Miss B., who had 
apparently sunk into a profound and quiet sleep, as she afterwards 
did repeatedly, and requested her to drink some of it. She did s0, 
when Mr. H. drew to a corner of the room, and, after writing ona 
slip of paper, beckoned me to him and simply held the paper before 
me, on which was written, ‘Will the contents of the tumbler to be cas- 
tor vil,’ or words to that effect. He then beckoned to Dr. C., who 
went to him, and reading the sentence, indicated by a nod that he 
would cheerfully do it, and retaking his seat, which was placed be- 
tween two and three feet before Miss B., he said, without moving a 
limb, or uttering a syllable more, ‘Come, Lurena, drink a little of 
this, and you will feel better, I think’ Alluding, as I supposed, to a 
severe headache, of which she had spoken to us in the course of our 
conversation, before the Doctor’s entrance. She raised the tumbler 
to her lips, and suddenly replaced it in her lap, with evident nausea 
and aversion. Dr.C. ‘Come, drink a little of it. It is very good, 
Miss B. ‘Good moving her lips, ‘you know it is not good! Dr. C. 
‘Why? Miss B. ‘Why? It makes me sick.’ Dr. C. ‘O, no; drink 
one mouthful.’ She did so; and had she witnessed the ceremony of 
taking pure castor a thousand times, the apparent effect on her could 
not have heen more true to nature. Mr. a again summoned the 
Doctor, and whispered too low to be heard by any other person in 
the room, ‘Will, now, that it is snuff? He returned, and repeated 
only words resembling those used in the first experiment. On look- 
ing into the tumbler, she seemed to smile ironically, and said, ‘Drink 
this! drink this! you know I cannot ;’ with an expression of counte- 
nance which any one, seeing snuff to be the contents of a tumbler 
about to be drank off, must have assumed. I then requested Dr. C. 
in the same manner, to ‘will it to be pleasant lemonade. After long 
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persuasion, without a word of gesture, however, which could have 
indicated the nature of my request, on Dr. C’s. part, she put the tum- 
bler cautiously to her lips, and tasting, drank the whole of the water 
thatremained. Dr. C. *Well, Lurena, how do you like that? Miss 
B. ‘Why, it’s very good, but a little too sour” Some one of the stran- 
rs present now requested in a whisper that he would ‘will the tum- 
Wler to be filled with anice cream.’ | sat at Miss B’s. elbow, and watch- 
ed both her countenance and Dr. C’s, words and motions. Collusion, 
oranything like a secret understanding between them in what follow- 
ed, [believeto have been impossible. Dr. C. ‘Come, Lurena, drink what 
[have got foryou now. You will find it very good” Rousing she 
looked into the empty tumbler, and continued silent. On further in- 
uiry, she said, “You know I cannot drink it’ Dr. C. ‘Why? Miss 
B. Poe been waiting for a spoon this half hour” A spoon was then 
brought and given her. She raised the tumbler, and imitating to 
perfection the manner of a lady taking an ice cream in a fashionable 
and elegant circle, she finished it, and replaced the tumbler in her 
lap, as one waiting for a servant to take it. Dr. C. ‘Well, is not that 
? Miss B. ‘Yes, it’s very good, but a little too highly flavored 
orme.’ I should have mentioned that while eating it, she put her 
hand to her face in apparent pain. Dr. C. ‘What is the matter with 
your face? Miss B. -Why, it makes my teeth ache, it’s so cold. I 
-then requested Dr. C. to take the tumbler from her, and, in a whisper 
scarcely audible to him, to ‘will a black kitten to be in her lap.’ He 
assented, and, taking his seat before her, as I did mine at her side, he 
said, without previously uttering a syllable even in a whisper to any 
one, or making the least motion, ‘Lurena, come. wake up and see 
what you have in your lap.’ She seemed gradually to wake. ‘What 
have you in your lap?’ Looking down, she instantly began to draw 
her arms up with aversion at the object seen, but remained silent. 
Dr. C. ‘What is the matter? Is it not pretty? Drawing her arms 
still further up, she said, evidently offended, ‘Pretty? no. at have 
you put that in my lap for? I shan’t take it! I won’t? Dr. C. ‘O, 
yes, take it.” Miss B. ‘I wont.’ Dr.C. ‘Well, if you do not like it, 
give itto me.’ Lifting it precisely as one would by the nape of the 
neck, and tossing it, she said, ‘7’here, take the dirty black thing !’ 
The preceding experiments were tried, in consequence of our having 
heard that similar ones had been made without failure in any instance; 
and | am as certain as I am of being able to see or hear anything di- 
rectly before me, that no direction, either by a whisper, pause, or ges- 
ture, was given by the magnetizer to the magnetized; and I know 
that the directions I gave Dr. C. could not have been anticipated by 
him or any one else.” 


Our author next introduces copious quotations from Swe- 
denborg on this particular topic, but a single passage, sub- 
stantially embodying his views, will suffice for our purpose. 
is taken, like most of the extracts, from the Arcana Ca- 

tia. 


_ “The way in which visions take res and what visions are genu- 
ine, is known to few ; and because I have now for several years been 
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almost continually with those who are in the other life, as may abup. 
dantly appear from the First Part of this work, and have there seen 
stupendous things; so also I have been informed concerning visions 
and dreams by lively experience, and am at liberty to relate the fol. 
lowing particulars respecting them. The visions of some are much 
spoken of, who have said that they have seen many things ; they did 
see them, it is true, but in phantasy. I have been instructed cop. 
cerning those visions, and it was likewise shown me how they exist, 
There are spirits who induce such appearances by phantasies, that 
they seem as if they were real. For example; if anything is seen ip 
the shade, or by moonlight, or even in open day if the objeet be ina 
dark place, those spirits keep the mind of the beholder fixedly and 
unceasingly in the thought of some particular thing, either of an ani- 
mal, or a monster, or a forest, or some such thing ; and so long as 
the mind is kept in this thought, the phantasy is increased, and that 
to such a degree, that the person is persuaded, and sees, just as ifthe 
things were really there ; when, nevertheless, they are nothing but 
illusions. Such occurrences take place with those who indulze much 
in phantasies, and are in infirmity of mind and hence are rendered 
credulous. Such are visionaries. Enthusiastic spirits are of a simi- 
lar nature ; but these have visions about matters of faith, by whieh 
they are so firmly persuaded, and persuade others, that they will 
swear what is false to be true, and what is fallacious to be real. Con- 
cerning this kind of ante many things might be here related from 
experience ; but, by the divine mercy of the Lord, we shall speak 


specially concerning them. They contracted that nature from the 
oo and principles of the false, when they lived in the world. 


vil spirits in the other life are scarce anything but lusts and phan 
tasies, having acquired to themselves no other life. Their phanta- 
sies-are such, that they perceive no other than that the thing is as 
they fancy. The phantasies of men cannot be compared with theirs, 
for spirits are in a more excellent state even as to such things. Such 
phantasies are perpetual with the infernals ; and thereby they mise- 
rably torment one another. By genuine visions are meant visi 
or sights, of those objects which really exist in the other life, and 
which are nething but real things, which may be seen by the eyes 
of the spirit, but not by the eyes of the body, and which appear to 
man when his interior sight is opened by the Lord. This interior 
sight is that of his spirit; into which, also, he comes, when, being 
separated from the body, he passes into the other life ; for man isa 
spirit clothed with body. Such were the visions of the prophets, 

hen this sight is opened, then the things which exist amongst spi- 
rits are seen in a clearer light than that of mid-day in this world, and 
not only are representatives seen, but also the spirits themselves, ac- 
companied with a perception who they are, and likewise of what 
quality they are, where they are, whence they come, and whither 
they go, of what affection, of what persuasion, yea, of what faith 
they are, all confirmed by living discourse altogether like that of 
men, and this without any fallacy.” 

* ® » ” * * * * 

“From this it is obvious that the same phantastic phenomena 0¢ 

cur in the other life, which are here witnessed in the Mesmeric con- 
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dition. The creations of mind are transferred to another, and noth- 
ing is more obvious than that the state induced by the process of 
Magnetization, is one which approximates closely to that of a dis- 
embodied spirit. It is this fact which brings it into such intimate re- 
lation to the developments of Swedenborg. The grand objection 
hitherto made to his claims, has been founded on the lack of compe- 
tent evidence as to the truth of his revelations. ‘What have we,’ 
ithas been said, ‘but his simple assertion in proof that he saw and 
heard the wonderful things of heaven and hell?’ The evidence of 
this has indeed approved itselfas sound and satisfactory to multi- 
tudes of minds, apart from any external testimony. They have been 
fully convinee that his marvellous relations carried their own evi- 
dence with them to every one who could be persuaded to a candid 
and careful examination of his disclosures as a whole. But the Di- 
vine Providence is now accumulating an entirely new mass of testi- 
mony. The indubitable facts of Mesmerism are affording to the very 
senses of man a demonstration which cannot be resisted, that Swe- 
denborg has told the truth of the other life. The denial of his claims 
has now to encounter something more than the intrinsic character of 
his statements. [t must meet, and. in order to be successful, must 
overcome, the strong array of facts planted around it by the progress 
of Mesmeric discovery. These facts are intuitively seen to connect 
themselves indissolubly with the whole tissue of Swedenborg’s rela- 
tions, as to the laws and phenomena of the spiritual world. The re- 
sult is inevitable. Jf Mesmerism is true, Swedenborg is true.” 


Our author proceeds to discuss the following topics with 
great fulness of argument and iilustration, viz: Spheres, 
Memory, Magnetic Vision, Clairvoyance, Magnetic Hearing, 
Repugnance to Names, and T'ruthfulness. He accompanies 
his remarks on these several subjects with corresponding 
extracts from Swedenborg, which show that the latter was 
better acquainted with the causes which produce the various 
mesmeric phenomena, and the laws which govern them, 
than any other philosopher who has appeared before or since 
his time. We are sérry that our limits will not permit us 
to quote largely on each of these topics from the very inte- 
resting and able work which lies before us. We can only 
indulge ourselves and gratify our readers by making one or 
two extracts from the chapter in which he treats of the 
repugnance to names manifested by magnetic patients, and 
from that on truthfulness : 


“It is often a perplexing problem why the subject, when in that 
state, and attempting the description of the commonest material ob- 
jects, should not at once designate them by their appropriate name, 
instead of describing them by their qualities or uses, which he is al- 
most invariably prompted to do. Ifthe operator holds in his hand a 
wateh and asks fis subject what it is, he will be very apt to reply 
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that it is something by which to tell the time—of a staff, that it jg 
something to walk with—of a knife, that it is something to cut with— 
of a garment, that it is something to wear, and so of a thousand other 
things. Those who have entered but little into the philosophy of 
the magnetic condition are frequently stumbled by this circums 
being utterly at a loss to comprehend why it is not as easy to name 
as to perceive the object in question. The consequence is, that ma- 
ny are led to doubt of the fact of the perception at all, and resolve the 
matter into a species of evasion on the part of the subject. But the 
truth is, the peculiarity rests on some of the profoundest principles of 
psychology which receive an abundant eclaircisement at the hands of 
Swedenborg. We should have much more reason to doubt the re- 
ality and lucidity of their internal perception were the case otherwise 
than itis. The state developed by Mesmerism is one which ‘ri 
the subject into contact with the soul and essence of things, or in oth- 
er words into the sphere of universal causes. As all sensible objects 
are a mere body to the internal living principle which actuates and 
moulds them, so the names by which they are designated are mere 
outward coverings that fall off, as it were, when their inner essence 
and constitution is revealed, as it is to the faculty interiorly awaken- 
ed in the spirit of the sleep-seer. It is then, as I have been informed 
by a very intelligent subject of that state, positively painful to endea- 
vor to clothe the ideas in i in the natural state, would be their 
appropriate language. Not only have they an unaccountable repug- 
nance to employ the proper terms when they occur to them, but often 
they do not occur—they cannot find them—they have strangely dis- 
appeared from the memory. They have accordingly in many cases 
a strong disposition to make use of gestures to convey their meaning, 
and in others to resort to such round-about modes of phraseology as 
make their answers appear like guessing, as if they were but half 
certain of what they intended to express. 

“The rationale of all this is very luminously expounded by Sweden- 
borg in two grand features of his disclosures, the one touching the 

rinciple of spiritual thought, the other that of the external memory. 

€ hs us that man is ordinarily, in the present world, in natural 
thought, which is a thought conversant with natural objects, and 
that the objects of this thought are also the objects which form the 
materiel of the external memory. But there is notwithstanding ip 
every man an innate paney of the waking up of a principle of spir- 
itual thought, which has respect to entirely another class of objects, 
and with which the internal memory is more especially connected. 
This faculty is not normally developed in the present life, but every 
one comes into the exercise of it in the other life, where the objects 
with which he is conversant are no longer natural but spiritual. In 
that state also the externa] memory, though not extinguished, is ren 
dered dormant; and though its contents may be occasionally repro- 
duced, and the soul Jet in to any former state of which it has ever 
been conscious, yet this is not according to the established order of 
that world.”* 


* “°The following is mentioned as an exception to a general rule: ‘That 
men after death, that is, spirits, lose not the smallest portion of the things 
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“The following passages disclose the facts of the spiritual condi- 
tion of the other Fite their bearing upon the present theme will 
shortly appear. 

“Man, while he lives ia the body, can scarcely know that he has 
an interior memory, because then the interior memory almost acts as 
one with the exterior memory for the ideas of thought, which are of 
the interior memery, flow into the things which are of the exterior 
memory, as into their vessels, and are there conjoined, This case is 
the same as when angels and spirits speak with man; then their 
ideas, by which they converse with each other, flow into the expres- 
sions of man’s language, and so conjoin themselves with these, that 
they know no otherwise than that they themselves speak in man’s 
mother tongue, when yet the ideas alone are theirs, and the expres- 
sions into which they flow, are man’s, concerning which circumstance 
I have frequently discoursed with spirits. 

“These two memories are altogether distinct from each other; te 
the exterior memory, which is proper to man when he lives in the 
world, pertain all expressions of. languages, also all objects of the ex- 
ternal things of the senses, and likewise the scientifics which are of 
the world. To the interior memory pertain the ideas of the speech 
of spirits, which are of the interior sight, and all rational things, from 
the ideas whereof thought itself exists. That these things are dis- 
tinct from each other, man does not know, as well because he does 
not reflect thereupon, as because he i; in corporeals, and cannot so 
easily withdraw his mind from them. 

“Hence it is that men, while they live in the body, cannot speak 
with each other, but by languages distinguished into articulate sounds 
or expressions and cannot understand each other, unless they are 
acquainted with those languages ; the reason is, because this is done 
from the exterior memory. Whereas spirits converse with each oth- 
er by an universal language distinguished into ideas, such as are the 
ideas of thought itself, and thus can converse with every spirit, of 
whatever language or nation he had been in the world; the reason 
is, because this is done from the interior memory. Every man, im- 
mediately after death, comes into this universal language, because 
he comes into this interior memory, which, as was said, is proper to 
his spirit.” 


The magnetic patient is in what is called a spiritual state, 
and is more or less elevated into the spiritual region: 


pertaining to their exterior or corpereal memory, but have all the contents 
of it, or all the memory with them, although it is not allowable to bring 
forth thence the particulars of their life, has been given me to know by 
much experience ; as may appear evident from the following relations, Two 
spirits, whom I had known during their life in the body, and who were at 
enmity with each other, met together, when I heard one describing the ge- 
nius and character of the other with many circumstances, also what opi- 
nion he had had concerning him, reciting an entire epistle which he had 
written to him, und many more things in a series which were particular, 
and were of the exterior memory, and which the other acknowledged, but 
without making any reply.” 
20" 
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“The entire mass of evidence accumulated in the preceding pages 
goes to show, that the subjects of that state are elevated in a very 
considerable degree into a spiri(nal state, that is, into the state of 
spirits. Consequently the fixed phenomena of the spiritual world 
evince themselves more or less distinctly in the experience to which 
the state gives rise. In respect to the peculiarity we are now con- 
sidering, there can be no doubt that the person under the magnetic 
influence is elevated so far into the spiritual region, that his thought 
becomes at least partially spiritual, and the consequence is that hig 
external memory ceases, in the same degree, to furnish the materials 
for expressing natural thought. How then can he but forego the use 
of those terms with which he is familiar in a natural state? It is the 
prerogative of this spiritual state to deal with spiritual objects, and 
these objects are the inner essences of all material embodiments, 
Their perceptions fix upon the inherent qualities, properties, and uses 
of the thousand-fold objects of the material world, for these are the 
causes of everything that comes within the range of the senses in the 
natural sphere.” 


Now hear what Swedenborg says: 


“Inasmuch as the name signifies the quality of any person, it com- 
prehends in one complex whatever is in him; for, in heaven no atten- 
tion is paid to the name of any one, but when any one is named, or 
when the term ‘name’ is mentioned, there is presented the idea of the 
person’s quality, or of all things which are his, are with him, and are 
in him; hence a name in the Word, signifies quality.” 

“In the spiritual world, or in heaven, persons do not come under 
the mind’s view, but things, for persons limit the idea, and concentre 
it to something finite, whereas things do not limit and concentre, but 
extend it to the infinite, thus tothe Lord. Thence also it is, that not 
any person, which is named in the Word, is perceived in heaven, but 
instead thereof the thing which is represented by that person, so nei- 
ther any people or nation, but the quality thereof. Yea, further, not 
a single historical of the Word concerning person, nation, and peo 
ple, is at all known in heaven, consequently neither is it known who 
Abraham is, who Isaac, who Jacob, who the Israelitish people, and 
who the Jewish nation, but it is there perceived what Tee is, 
what Isaac, what Jacob, what the loraclitish people, what the Jewish 
nation, and so in all other cases ; hence the angelic speech is respec 
tively unlimited and also universal.” 

“Phe sense of the letter in most places has respect to persons, and 
also mentions them, but the truly spiritual sense is altogether without 
respect to persons ; for the angels, who are in the spiritual sense of 
the Word, in everything which they think and speak, have not any 
idea of person or of place, inasmuch as the idea of person or of place 
limits and confines the thoughts, and thereby renders them natural} 
but it is otherwise when the idea is abstracted from persons and pla- 
ces; and hence it is that they have intelligence and wisdom, and that 
angelic intelligence and wisdom are ineffable ; for man, so long as 
he lives in the world, is in natural thought, and natural thought de- 
rives its ideas from persons, places, times, and things material, which 
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if they were taken away from man, his thought which comes to per» 
ception would perish, for he comprehends nothing without those 
things; but angelic thought is without ideas derived from persons, 
places, times, and things material; hence it is that angelic thought 
and speech is ineffable, and also incomprehensible to man. The man, 
however, who has lived in the world a life of love to the Lord and of 
charity towards his neighbor, after his departure out of the world 
comes into that ineffable intelligence and wisdom, for his interior 
mind, which is the mind itself of his spirit, is then opened, and in such 
case the man, when he becomes an angel, thinks and speaks such 
things as he could not utter or comprehend in the world; every man 
has such a spiritual mind, which is like to the angelic mind; but in 
the world, inasmuch as he there speaks, sees, hears, and perceives by 
the material body, it lies hid within the natural mind, or lives above 
that mind, and what man therein thinks, he is altogether ignorant of ; 
for the thought of that mind then flows into the natural mind, and 
there limits itself, closes, and presents itself to be seen and perceived, 
Man knows not, whilst he continues in the body in this world, that 
he possesses inwardly such a mind, in which are contained angelic 
wisdom and intelligence, because as was said, all things which there 
engage attention flow into the natural mind, and thus become natural 
according to correspondences. These things ate said in order that 
itmay be known what is the quality of the Word in the spiritual 
sense, when that sense is altogether abstracted from persons and pla- 
ces, that is, from such things as derive their quality from what is mas 
terial pertaining to the body and the world.” 


“The foregoing extracts disclose,” says Prof. Bush, “the 
fundamental principle on which is founded the internal sense 
of the Word of God. The principle is, that the spiritual 
sense of the Word arises by necessary result from the spiri- 
tual nature of man. The two facts immediately stand or 
fall together.” 

The apparent sincerity, honesty and respect for truth of 
the magnetic patient has been often observed as one of the 
most marked peculiarities of the magnetic condition, and 
Professor Bush has accordingly devoted an entire chapter 
to this subject, and has cited some striking cases from 
Townsend’s work on magnetism, from which we quote the 
two following : 


“During the Antwerp carnival, a lady, who took a sincere interest 
in Anna M——’s welfare, advised her not to go to the masked ball 
which is usually given at that season. The night after the ball An- 
ha came to be mesmerized, and, though complaining of fatigue, 
would not own that she had acted in opposition to the advice that 
she had received. When, however, in sleep-waking, she acknow- 
ledged of her own accord that she had been at the masked ball, and 
said that she felt that she had done wrong in practising concealment, 
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though her motive had been to avoid giving pain to her kind moni- 


trees. 
“A similar instance of candid confession occurred in E. A. I had 


given him a bottle of lotion for his eyes, which were weak at the 
time ; he took it home with him, and a day or two afterward, inrepl 
to my inquiries as to the benefit received, answered in some proves 
cating way, so as to make me suppose that he had used the lotion to 
advantage. Subsequently, however, being in mesmeric sleep-wak- 
ing, he said, quite voluntarily, ‘There is something that I wish to tell 
you. In going home the other night 1 broke that bottle which om 
gave me. I feared you would be angry if you knew this, and I dar- 
ag own it when awake; but now I feel that I did not act right 
y- 

This character of truthfulness in magnétic subjects is 
dependent, our author supposes, on some law pertaining to 
spiritual existence, and he accordingly applies for informa- 
tion to his high authority, Swedenborg, from whose wri- 
tings, he ascertains that “the exterior and interior man act 
in unity,—that no spirit can utter any thing contrary to his 
convictions, and that although he may apprehend falsehoods 
for truths, yet he cannot put forth known falsehoods in his 
speech.” He cites the following passages from the Arcana 


Celestia : 


“This especially manifests itself in the other life, for all in that life 
act from the heart, that is, from the will or love, and it is not allowed 
to act from gestures separate from thence, nor to speak from the 
mouth according to pretence, that is, separately from the thought of 


the heart.” 
“In the natural world the speech of man is twofold, because his 


thought is twofold, exterior and interior ; for a man can speak from his 
interior thought, and at the same time from his exterior thought, and 
he can speak from his exterior thought, and not from his interior, yea, 
contrary to his interior thought, whence cometh dissimulation, assent 
ing flattery, and hypocrisy ; but in the spiritual world speech is not 
twofold, but single; A MAN SPEAKS THERE AS HE THINKS.” 


Prof. Bush, having considered thoroughly, and at much 
length, the various phenomena of Mesmerism, as exhibited 
in the different conditions into which the mesmeric subject 
is brought, and having discovered, as he believes, in the 
spiritual revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg, the laws of 
man’s spiritual being which control those phenomena, pro- 
ceeds to sum up the argument, and to deduce therefrom 
certain conclusions in respect to the spiritual authority and 
divine mission of Swedenborg,—conclusions which will be 
received with high respect or utter skepticism and incredu- 
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lity, exactly in proportion to the estimation in which Swe- 
denborg’s claims and character are held by the world : 


“The force of the argument, it will be perceived, lies in this; that 
the psychological condition evolved by the magnetic processes is so 
near an approximation to the state of spirits divested of the body, 
that one in that condition comes under the dominant laws that gov- 
ern a spirit, and so far reveals the state ofa spirit. This fact as ac- 
cordingly is often recognised by subjects themselves while under the 
mesmeric influence. They scarcely seem to know otherwise than 
that they are spirits. 1 have frequently been struck at hearing them 
say when asked respecting their head, their hands, their feet, that 
they had none ; that is, that they had no such members as we usual- 
ly understand by the terms. They speak as if, to their own conscious- 
ness, they had undergone an inward translation, by which they had 

ed out of a natural into a spiritual body. Upon reference to the 
emorabilia of Swedenborg we find the statements precisely such 
as we were authorized to anticipate from the previous developments 
before us. The state into which a subject is brought by the mesme- 
ric process is a state in which the spirit preponderates, for the time 
being, over the body. Bodily sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell 
are suspended. Still the soul—the inner man is awake and active, 
and in a state akin to that upon which it enters when mortality is 
swallowed up of life. Consequently new phenomena connected with 
inner sensation and intelligence are brought out. These phenomena 
are clearly such as in the nature of the case pertain to the conditions 
of being in the other life; and if Swedenborg had never lived, we 
should still have had a strong impression that some additional light 
was reflected, from this seurce, upon the mysteries of our great fu- 
ture. But Swedenborg has lived, has seen, has revealed. He has 
taken up these phenomena just at the point where we were compell- 
ed to leave them, and carrying them forward to the world unseen has 
shown, by astounding disclosures, that they are in ourwem accordance 
with the laws and manifestations of that world. He has put into our 
hands the key with which to unlock the psychological secrets involv- 
ed in a state which thousands have witnessed, but which, apart from 
his teachings, not one can explain. I again, then, repeat that if 
Mesmerism is true, Swedenborg is true, and if Swedenborg is true, 
the spiritual world is laid open, and a new anda sublime era has 
dawned upon the earth. We are no longer estranged from the veri- 
ties of the future life. The world of spirits is no longer a land of 
dim shadows peopled with the creatures of our dreams. In entering 
that world we need no longer feel ourselves launching forth into a 
region of vague and doubtful conjecture, of the realities of which we 
have no clear conception. The divine hand itself has, in the teach- 
ings of this illuminated seer, lifted the veil interposed for ages be- 
tween the world of matter and the world of mind. The departure of 
friends and kindred is scarcely any more even a ‘curtained exit’ from 
the busy scenes of earth and time. Heaven and Hell are but s/ates 
formed by the developed characters of the good and the evil, and the 
retributions of eternity the normal issue of confirmed principles and 
rooted loves. The forms of destiny, which result by inevitable se- 
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quence from the operation of the fixed laws of our intellectual and 

emoral nature, stand forth before us as the realization of the sternest 
reason, and not merely as the funcy-work of fear or hope. The 
anticipation of the future is rationally deduced from the constitution 
of the present, and the sanctions of the Christian faith receive a ten- 
fold greater moral power from the removal of every element of the 
arbitrary from the allotment which awaits us. Our state of weal or 
woe in the world to come, resulting as it does from immutable laws 
of being, cannot, by any possibility, be otherwise than as we render 
it by our lives on earth. 

“Such are the disclosures unfolded to us in the pages of Sweden- 
borg, and we would with all deference submit the question, whether 
the sublime reported truths, embodied in this system, are not worthy 
ofa distinct and special announcement on the part of infinite wisdom 
and infinite love? As it is impossible to show that God has precluded 
himself from the vouchsafement of new light upon the subject of human 
destiny, why should we deem ourselves authorized to put a virtual 
limitation upon his prerogatives by a peremptory refusal to weigh 
the evidence of such unveilings as Swedenborg declares himself to 
have been called and empowered to make? In view of the pre-emi- 
nently wonderful nature of his disclosures and of their signal confir- 
mations from other sources, is not at least possible that in rejecting 
pees, _waconsidered we may be trifling with a message from hea- 
ven 


Prof. Bush then meets and endeavors to repel the charge 
of insanity brought against Swedenborg : 


“It is upon precisely those features of his revelations which are 
most strikingly confirmed by the facts of Mesmerism that the charge 
of insanity is founded. How then is this charge to be sustained, 
when the only things which he has affirmed respecting the realities 
of the spirit-world, and for affirming which he is written a madman, 
are demonstrated to be true by the realities witnessed in the present 
world? For ourselves we see but one alternative. Either the men- 
tal facts of Mesmerism must be denied to be facts, and that in the face 
of an amount of testimony absolutely overwhelming, or the charge 
must be retracted. It is impossible to sustain it except upon grounds 
which go directly to disprove it; and it surely will not be rested upon 
any other basis than that adverted. to. What evidence has Swe- 
denborg given of mental aberration save in his asserted converse 
with spirits and his professed developments of their various condi- 
tions, of their modes of intercourse, and of the sources and forms of 
their happiness of misery? But the abstract possibility of the transla- 
tion of a human spirit into the world of spirits while sojourning in the 
body cannot be denied except upon assumptions that would sweep 
away all evidence of a revelation from heaven, for the disclosures of 
that divine Book could not have been given to the world had not 
some of its writers been intromitted into the spiritual sphere. The 
fundamental fact, therefore, of his claim will be admitted to be a pos- 
sible fact, and this admission once made, by what species of evidence 
can it be proved to be a real fact? Must it not by such revelations 
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respecting the state of things in that world as shall approve them-, 
selves to the rational mind as true? This truth, though intrinsically 

capable of being apprehended and rested in from its own light, may 

yet be confirmed by testimony drawn from auxiliary sources, and es- 

pecially from discoveries which shall more fully lay open the inner 

constitution and laws of the human spirit. Such discoveries, we 

maintain, are actually made in the mental phenomena of Mesmer- 

ism, and we claim to have shown, in the preceding pages, that their 

coincidences with what Swedenborg has declared on the subject of 
the conditions and properties of spirits, are so many and so palpable 

that they cannot be viewed apart from each other. They are not so 

much analogous as identical facts. The proof of the one is the proof 
of the other. Where then is the evidence of Swedenborg’s insanity ? 

The imputation has been founded, and founded solely on the incred- 

ible character of his statements. These statements, as far as the na- 

ture of the case will permit, have been proved to be true. Again 

then we ask what becomes of the charge bs 


Having finished what he has to say on the relation of 
Mesmerism to the doctrines and disclosures of Swedenborg, 
our author next proceeds to give an account of some remark- 
able cases bearing a strong analogy to the case of Sweden- 
borg himself as well as to that of magnetic patients when 
in the clairvoyante condition. Among these is the case of 
Mr. A. J. Davis of New-York, which has been much com- 
mented on by the newspaper press and which has produced 
a profound sensation. It was understood that Prof. Bush 
would give a particular account of the recent history of 
this remarkable person in the work before us, which has 
caused it to be looked for by the lovers of the marvellous 
with a high degree of expectation, and now that we have it 
in our hands, we cannot repress our surprise, at the cir- 
cumstances it discloses. Surely Mr. A. J. Davis—if there 
is no error in the representations of our sage and sober Pro- 
fessor,—is one of the most wonderful characters that have 
ever appeared upon the stage of life. Swedenborg was a 
profoundly learned man. He had grappled with the diffi- 
culties of every known science. He was not only a philo- 
sopher and mathematician of the highest grade, but a poet 
and man of letters almost without a parallel in his age. 
Endowed by nature with extraordinary genius he had re- 
ceived the best education which the universities of Europe 
could bestow. But Mr. Davis presents to us the anomalous 
case of a man who in his ordinary state is ignorant, with- 
out education, endowed with no remarkable powers of mind, 
an honest, unsophisticated artisan, who makes no preten- 
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sions to learning or scholarship of any sort; but who, in 
the magnetic, spiritual or rapt state, into which, we under. 
stand, he brings himself by an act of his own will, when- 
ever he pleases, delivers lectures on the laws of the universe 
which he never studied in any author, criticises even the 
theories of Newton, promulgates new opinions which he 
sustains by learned and startling arguments, makes use 
of various learned languages, such as Greek and Latin, 
and even the Hebrew and Sanscrit, of which, in his normal 
condition he is as ignorant as an infant, and, in a word, 
displays, all the erudition of a perfect master of the sciences, 
the acuteness of a profound metaphysician, and the high 
reach of thought of an accomplished philosopher. What 
perhaps is more wonderful than all the rest is, that Mr. Da- 
vis, in his magnetic revelations, sustains substantially the 
scientific principles and spiritual revelations of Swedenborg, 
so that if he is not a cheat, and his statements are worthy 
of credit, Swedenborg is entitled to the consideration which 
his friends claim for him as a divinely illuminated seer or 
prophet. ‘The following is Prof. Bush’s account of this ex- 
traordinary individual : ; 


“Mr, A. J, Davis, is a young man not far from twenty years of age, 
who is wellknown to a wide circle as a person of remarkable clair- 
voyant powers in the investigation of disease. He is now a resident 
of this city, and for the last two or three years has devoted himeelf 
professionally for the most part to this business. The exercise, how- 
ever, of his distinguished faculty is not confined to this department. 
In consequence of what he deems a direct communication from the 
spirit of Swedenborg a year or two since—of whose name, by the 
way, or of the fact of his ever having lived, he was then entirely ig- 
norant—he was prompted to enter upon a course of Lectures in the 
Mesmeric state on a large class of scientific subjects, of which he has 
thus far delivered about eighty, embracing Cosmology, Ethnology, 
Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, Language, and various others, up- 
on all which he is profoundly ignorant in his natural state. He isa 

oung man whose educational advantages have been of the most 
imited character, having never enjoyed, from the age of childh 
but about five months schooling. Up to the period when he entere 
on his Mesmeric career, he had served as a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
and the gentleman in whose employ he was is ready at any time to 
testify to his entire unacquaintance with the scientific topics of which 
he has treated in his Lectures, and that too on many points, in a tru- 
ly masterly manner. Since that date he has been so constantly oc- 
cupied in the examination of diseases and in the Lectures that no 
time has been left him for anything like the connected study which 
would be requisite for such elaborate discussions as he goes into on 
the entire philosophy of the universe, besides that he considers him- 
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self prohibited by an internal dictate from reading a page or a line 
on any of the subjects of which he treats. To these inward moni- 
tions, or impressions, as he terms them, he uniformly pays a religious 
deference, and as he acts under the conviction that his only security 
for his being made the medium of truth, is his own unimpeachable 
truthfulness and general moral integrity, I am for myself perfectly 
satisfied that entire confidence is to be reposed in his statements. 
Having had for many months a fair opportunity of acquaintance, and 
having closely studied the leading traits of his character, I can freely 
say, that a more simple, guileless, unsophisticated spirit | have sel- 
dom met, or one more utterly incapable of being a party to any 
scheme of imposture or delusion. He has been from his earliest years 
religiously disposed, and his former employer has certified, in the 
fallest manner, to nis uniformly upright and exemplary conduct dur- 
ing the time that he was in his service and an inmate in his family. 
The same testimony is given by all who have known him from a 
child. Indeed, were his character generally, other thanit is, I doubt 
ifhe would ever have been made the medium of such astounding de- 
velopments as have uftered themselves through him. He possesses, 
both physically and mentally, in an eminent degree, the requisites 
fora clairvoyant of the highest order. But it is the less necessary 
for me to dwell upon these traits of his character and his claims to 
credibility, as his Lectures are to be published in connection with a 
volumninous mass of testimony, from the most authentic sources, to 
his absolute incompetency to such revelations, except upon the ground 
of supernatural agency. This conclusion will probably be confirmed 
by the purport of the ensuing communication. 

I may here remark in regard to the series of Lectures above men- 
tioned, that while | express no opinion as to the absolute truth of the 
scientific principles and positions advanced in them, I am fully pre- 
pared to bear witness to the fact of his making correct use of a mul- 
titude of technical terms appropriate to the themes of science, which 
he is wholly unable to define in his waking state, and which would 
naturally occur only to one who had been long familiar with the sub- 
jects and with their peculiar nomenclature. Indeed, I have been 
sometimes amused at his bungling attempts, on casually reading the 
manuscript, even to pronounce accurately the words which he utters 
with entire freedom and correctness in the Mesmeric delivery, and 
which are taken down verbatim by a scribe with a view to ultimate 
publication. I can also testify that having been occasionally present 
atsome of these Lectures, 1 have heard him quote with the utmost 
accuracy, from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, of none of 
which has he the least knowledge in his normal condition. He has 
also quoted long extracts from the Sanscrit, the substance of which 
I have been able to verify from a French translation of the Vedas. 
Whether the same thing exists in an English version I have not 
learned. But Iam entirely confident he has never read it in any 
translation. At the same time, | have no reason to suppose, that, 
even in his preternatural state he can be fairly said to be acquainted 
with these tongues. He would probably be unable to give the mean- 
ing of any sentence in a foreign language that might be submitted to 
him by way of experiment. But whatever word or phrase may be 
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necessary to the more full elucidation of any point which he is ex. 
plaining, seems to come spontaneously to his lips from the same 
source with the body of the disclosures themselves, and that these 
are suggested or dictated by the influx of some other mind into his 
own is, | think, beyond question. But that it is any mind inhabj 

a material body, which prompts his revelations, | am convinced is 
not the case, for they are often in direct contrariety to all the opinions 
which have ever been advanced upon the same subjects, and when 
not contrary they are frequently beyond all that has been known to 
be propounded respecting them. 

“Not the least remarkable among the phenomena of the case is the 
fact, that his enunciations from the outset, in this course of Lectures, 
have coincided most astonishingly with those of Swedenborg, al- 
though he has to this hour never read a page of his works, and has 
never been intimately associated with those who have, or who would 
be capable of determining his thoughts in that direction. The two 
gentlemen who are permanently connected with him in his Mesmeric 
operations are both of them nearly as ignerantas himself of the pecv- 
liar doctrines, philosophical and theological, of Swedenborg, and 
since they have become aware of the fact of the coincidence mention- 
ed, they have stifled their curiosity and rigidly abstained from all 
recourse to those writings with the express design of being able to 
say, in the issue, that from whatever source his information m 
have been derived, it has not come from their minds. As to myse 
though I have had occasional intercourse with Mr. D. and his asso- 
ciates, yet I can in all seriousness affirm, that as soon as I became 
acquainted with the fact of these singular coincidences, I at once re- 
frained from any but the most remote and general allusions to them, 
usually by way of inquiry, and those gentlemen will bear me witness 
that I have notin their presence, made Swedenborg’s views on these 
or any other subjects, a topic of conversation. With Mr. D. himself 
I have had but few private interviews, and I was then equally guard- 
ed for the same reason, and also because he reornat that he was 
internally forbidden to make these matters a theme of conversation, 
I saw at once that if I became an expounder of these doctrines | 
should deprive his disclosures of the advantages that would acerue 
to them in the public estimation from the assurance that he had re- 
ceived them from no earthly source. The following extract from one 
of his Lectures, together with the corresponding passage from Swe- 
denborg, will serve to afford the reader a specimen of these sing 
lar coincidences, which for the most part are real rather than verbal. 

“The original form was angular. This contained the principle 
and nature of all other forms; so that from the lowest to the highest 
could be constantly emanating forms, accompanied with, and controll- 
ed and acted upon by, the Great Positive Power. Progression of the 
angular evolved the circular. This assumed, not a —— con- 
stitution, but it was a combination of angular and rectilinear plane. 
Therefore the continuance of the angular to the circular, was only & 
progressive perpetual form, ascending tothe spiral. And this devel- 
oped diameters, axes and poles containing the perpetual angular, and 
progressed to that of a still higher and more perfect form, that of the 
vertical, properly the celestial.” 
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“Meanwhile, for the better understanding of the subjects mention- 
ed in this chapter, I will here state, that forms ascend from the lowest 
to the highest, in order and by degrees, as do also the essences and 
substances of all things. The lowest form is the angular ; which is 
called the terrestrial and the merely corporeal form, inasmuch as it 
is peculiar to bedies having angles and rectilinear planes; the mea- 
surement of which is the primary object of the present geometry. 
The second and next-higher form is the circular, or spherical form ; 
which may also be called the perpetual-angular, since the circumfer- 
ence of the circle involves neither angle nor rectilinear plane, be- 
cause it is a perpetual angle and a perpetual plane ; this form is at 
once the parent and the measure of angular forms ; for it is the means 
of showing the properties of angles and figures, as trigonometry 
teaches. The form above this is the spiral, which is the parent and 
the measure of circular forms, as the circular form is the parent and 
the measure of angular forms. Its very radii or diameters are not 
rectilinear, nor do they converge to a fixed centre, like those of the 
circle, but they are variously-circular, and have a spherical surface 
fora centre, wherefore the spiral is called the perpetual circular. 
Our science of geometry rises almost to this form, but dare not enter 
it, or peruse its spires; for at the first glance it strikes us as inextri- 
cable, and seems to sport with our ideas, This form never exists or 
subsists without poles, an axis, foci, a greatest circle, and lesser circles 
which are its diameters ; and as it again assumes a perpetuity which 
is wanting in the circular form, namely, in respect of diameters and 
centres, therefore it emulates and breathes a natural spontaneousness 
in its motion; as also appears from the stomach and its segments 
after death, for when its nerves are only touched, it rolls and wreathes 
as inthe living’ subject, and flows spontaneously into its gyres, as 
though it were still hungering, and longing to grind the food; there 
being nothing that can prove an obstacle ; inasmuch as there are no 
angels, and consequently no hindrances to motion. There are other 
atill higher forms, as the perpetual-spiral, i pony the vertical; the 
perpetual-vertical, properly the celestial ; and a highest, the perpe- 
tual-celestial, which is spiritual, and has in it nothing but what is ev- 
erlasting and infinite.” 


Prof. Bush introduces a document sent to him by Davis 
and which was composed when in his rapt state. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the writing of this paper are 
very singular, and its contents wonderful indeed, In it, he 
manifests a perfect acquaintance with the writings of Swe- 
denborg, which, it is affirmed, he never read—not so much 
even asa page. We do not know what to make of this 
case. It is almost too wonderful for belief, and yet it is so 
well vouched for by persons of the very highest character, 
that we do not well see how the facts of it, astounding as 
they are, can be denied. We have ourselves read several 
of the lectures said to have been delivered by Davis when 
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in a clairvoyant state. They display much learning and 
erudition, much novel speculation, and are, upon the whole, 
very reinarkable compositions. When the whole of them 
are published, which we understand will shortly be the 
case, they will be sure to attract the attention of the learned 
world and, we venture to say, will surprise it not a little. 

We have no space for further extracts or additional com. 
ments on the interesting work before us. It is the produc. 
tion of a gentleman well known for his scholarship and 
piety, and its intrinsic merits are such as to commend it to 
attention and profound consideration. 





Art. X.—PRoveRBIAL PHILosopHy. 

A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally Treat- 

ed. By Martin Farqunar Tupper, Esq., A.M., of Christ 
Church, Oxtord. First and Second Series. Second 
American, from the Fifth London Edition. 


Te term philosophy is often vaguely used, and still more 


vaguely understood. ‘The school boy who can prate fluent- 
ly of the technicalities of science, of the laws of gravitation, 
and the mysteries of metaphysics, believes himself am ae- 
complished philosopher. The man, who, with stern self- 
reliance, meets the storms of life, scorning the aid of man, 
and defying the strength of an unknown God, calls himself 
by the proud name of a philosopher, and glories in the title, 
The philosophy of Greece, which forms such a magnifi- 
cent back-ground for the literature of modern days, was born 
amidst throes of man’s nature,—struggling for a better and 
purer religion than that mythology, which, though it fur- 
nished the most splendid imagery for the poet, still left the 
cravings of the immortal mind eager and unsatisfied. _Par- 
taking of all the stormy and conflicting elements of its birth, 
subsisting on subtility and speculation, rather than the sub- 
stantial aliment of truth, it soon became stinted in its fair pro- 
portions, and gave melancholy evidence, in its languishin 
state, of the weakness and irregularity to which genius an 
learning may be subject, unsupported by that bread of hea- 
ven, which a greater than the philosophers of Greece or 
Rome came down to distribute. How dark were the gro- 
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ings of these sages of an elder world, after that eternal 
light, of which, they had as yet, only faint and uncertain 
glimpses. Ever seeking the great, invisible cause of all, 
in the elements he has created, ever seeking, yet never ar- 
riving ata knowledge of the truth. ‘Thales, the ancient of 
these ancient wise men, imagines he has discovered the 
hidden principle in the crystal wave ; Anaxagorous in the 
blue and boundless ether; Heraclitus in the subterranean 
fire; Epicurus in the fleeting pleasures of sense. It is true, 
amidst the darkness of error, which clouds this remarkable 
era of the minds ef men, some stars of almost perfect purity 
and effulgence, shine forth, worthy to be the heralds of the 
star of Bethlehem. Socrates the martyr, sealed with his 
life, the holier principles he inculcated, and the mantle of 
this pagan “Elijah, fell on the shoulders of a disciple who 
taught amid the hallowed groves of Academus, the glorious 
unity of the godhead, the immortality of thought, and man’s 
moral obligation to conduct himself,—worthy of the indwell- 
ing Deity. Well might Socrates have asserted that an an- 
gel spirit walked beside him, and inspired his words and 
deeds. It led him to the heights of Pisgah, and his prophet 
eye looked beyond to the green fields and still waters of the 
promised land. 

But what is modern philosophy? It is anything and 
everything. It is French skepticism, German tramseenden- 
talism, oriental idealism, or English ratiocination. It is the 
idol of to-day, the victim of to-morrow. A mental Proteus, 
eluding the investigation of the wise, a moral labyrinth in 
which the spirit wanders, endangered, bewildered and al- 
most lost. Yet, as the ancient Alchemists, in their search af- 
ter the philosopher’s stone, vain and fruitless as it seemed to 
them, discovered many hidden treasures in the store-house 
of nature, which were converted into blessings by mankind; 
so modern philosophy, in its wild and devious journey, of- 
ten plunges into paths of luxuriance and beauty, leading 
into the richest fields of knowledge and regions of unex- 
plored magnificence. 

Proverbial philosophy! What means it? The author 
defines it not in words. With a kind of majestic sim- 
preity, he introduces the book to the world, as a collection 
0 


“Thoughts, that have tarried in my mind and peopled its inner cham- 
chambers, 


21* 
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The sober children of reason, or gens gd train of fancy ; 

Clear running wine of conviction, with the scum and lees of specu- 
lation. 

Corn from the sheaves of science, with stubble from mine own gar- 
ner, 

Searchings after truth, that have tracked her secret holds, 

And come up again to the surface world, with a knowledge ground- 
ed deeper, 

Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the keystone of heaven, 

And thence have swooped to their certain mark, as the falcon to its 
quarry ; 

The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the ripened harvest of my 
musings, 

These commend I unto thee, O docile scholar of wisdom, 

These I give to thy gentle heart, thou lover of the right.” 


It is the philosophy of life he gives, from the changing 
passions of the finite, to the grandeur and immutability of 
the infinite; from the dim, receding shadows of time, to the 
mighty realities of a coming eternity. He has studied the 
inner nature of man, and entered into the secrecies of the 
soul. He has discovered the life within life, the truth in 
things false, the light in things dark, he has given the oil 
of joy for the ashes of mourning, and the “garment of praise, 
for the spirit of heaviness.” Unlike the son of Sirach, whose 
burden is vanity of vanities, he extracts wisdom from vani- 
ty itself, gathers honey from the weeds as well as the flow- 
ers of existence, and hoards it in the deepest cells of thought, 

His words—to use his own beautiful expression 


“Wherunto shall I liken them ?” 

They be grains of the diamond sand, the radiant floor of heaven, 

Rising in sunny dust, behind the chariot of God 

They be flashes of the day-spring from on high, shed from the win- 
dows of the skies; 

They be streams of living waters, fresh from the fountain of intelli- 
gence, 

Such and so precious are the words, which the lips of wisdom utter.” 


With a prodigality which implies the consciousness of ex- 
haustless wealth, he pours forth the most gorgeous images, 
dazzling the mind with their glittering professions. He is 
like the maiden in the fairy tale, whose words, by a magic 
spell, were turned into diamonds and all kind of precious 
stones. He does not wait to give them a setting, he leaves 
them where they fall, sometimes sparkling in the sunbeams, 
at others, half-buried in rubbish, or soiled with the dust of 
obscurity. His thoughts appear to be daguerreotyped on 
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the paper, bright and burning as when they dashed into 
life, discarding the use of the lens, regardless of concentra- 
tion, and careless of effect. In illustration, in speaking of 
hidden uses, 


“There be flowers making glad the desert, and roots fattening the 
soil 

And jewels in the secret deep, scattered among groves of coral, 

And comforts to crown all wishes, and aids unto every need, 

Jnfluences yet unthought, and virtues and many inventions, 

And uscs above and around, which man has not yet regarded. 

Not long to charm away disease, hath the crocus yielded up its bulb, 

Nor the willow lent its bark, nor the nightshade its vanquished poi- 
son 

Not long hath the twisted leaf, the fragrant gift of China, 

Nor that nutritous root, the boon of far Peru, 

Nor the many coloured dahlia, nor the gorgeous, flaunting cactus, 

Nor the multitude of fruits and flowers, ministered to life and luxury } 

Even so, there be virtues yet unknown in the wasted foliage of the 
elm 

In the sun-dried harebell of the downs, and the hyacinth drinking in 
the meadow, 

In the sycamore’s winged fruit, and the facet cut cones of the cedar; 

And the pansy and bright geranium live not alone for beauty, 

Nor the waxen flower of the arbute, though it dieth in a day, 

Nor the sculptured crest of the fir, unseen but by the stars ; 

And the meanest weed of the garden serveth unto many uses, 

The salt tamarisk and juicy flag, the freckled orchis and the daisy, 

The world may laugh at famine when forest trees yield bread, 

When acorns give out fragrant drink, and the sap of the linden is as 
fatness ; 

For every green herb, trom the lotus to the darnel, 

Is rich with delicate aids, to help incurious man.” 


Though taste may condemn such a rapid succession of 
images, hurrying on so fast that the mind can hardly grasp 
at one, we cannot but bless the spirit, that finds a hidden 
utility in God’s meanest works, and kindling with his own 
enthusiasm, we are ready to echo his ejaculation. 


“O! blinded is thine eye, if it see not just aptitude in all things, 
0! frozen is thy heart, if it glow not with gratitude for all things.” 


Surely the incense of such a spirit must be acceptable to 
the Great Maker of all things. It is the aroma of a grateful 
heart, “whose fragrance smells to Heaven.” 

There are those who believe, or profess to beiieve that 
religion consists in indifference to the blessings of this life, 
who look upon the world asa waste and howling wilderness, 
who turn from the green bowers of spring, and the golden 
harvests of autumn, to travel through the burning desert 
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and the sickly marsh, who pass by the rose and the lily, 
though arrayed in more than the regal glory of Solomon, 
and pluck the barren bramble and the goading thorn. They 
see the blasting traces of the curse, but not the mercy, that 
follows in those traces, covering them with blossoms and 
fruit. Their language is anathema, maranatha. For them 
music has no charm, beauty no delight and love no rap. 
ture. They enthrone the Deity on clouds of vengeance, 
making the red lightning his sceptre, and the seven thunders 
his voice. A professor of this creed once said to a sweet, 
smiling cherub, whose young heart was a treasury of Hea- 
ven’s own influences. “It isa sin to laugh—you must repress 
every mirthful feeling—our Savior often wept but was never 
seen to smile.” Is it not a deeper sin, thus to check the 
ebullition of innocent joy, which will only too soon subside, 
leaving behind the dull waters of experience, or the dregs 
of sorrow ? 

Our author not only searches out the hidden uses of all 
things, but he discovers “good in things evil,” with an almost 
divine. philanthropy. 

“Sin is an awful shadow, but it addeth new glories to the light; 

Sin is a black foil, but it setteth off the jewelry of heaven ; 

Sin is the traitor that hath dragged the majesty of mercy into action; 
Sin is the whelming argument, to justify the attribute of vengeance; 
It is a deep, dark thought, and needeth to be diligently studied ; 
But perchance evil was essential, that God should be seen of his 


creatures. 
* * ? * * 


There is then good in evil; or none could have known his Maker— 

No spiritual intellect or essence could have gazed on his high per 
fections— 

No angel harps could have tuned the wonders of his wisdom— 

No ransomed souls have praised the glories of his mercy— 

No howling fiends have shown the terrors of his justice,— 

But God would have dwelt alone, in the fearful solitude of holiness.” 


We feel almost reconciled to the dark mystery of sim 
since it is necessary for the manifestation of God’s perfec- 
tions. Who would not prefer the alternate majesty of dark- 
ness and the glory of day, to the brightness of one unchang- 
ing noon? Who would be satisfied with mere negative 
goodness? Where is moral sublimity to be found? In the 
bosom’s stormy strife, in the conflict with passion, the vic- 
tory over sin. ‘The existence of sin is as necessary for the 
development of man’s virtue, as God’s perfection. The 
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attribute of mercy could not be, were there no injuries to 
pardon, nor of justice, were there no wrongs to redress. Hu- 
mility kneels before the throne of pride; compassion binds 
up the wounds inflicted by cruelty; courage springs up 
under the foot of oppression, and self-demial is born of temp- 
tation. Every vice has its antagonist virtue. In every breast 
the warfare is going on; there are none where the virtues 
reign sole residents, so secure of possession as to require no 
angel sentinels to guard the portals; none, where the vices 
have gained such mastery, that some lingering virtue has not 
found a sheltering place, waiting for its hour of action and 
triumph. It is only in the visions of romance, that we find 
characters of unmitigated evil and perfect good, and with 
them we have no sympathy, and consequently no interest. 
If theyare exposed to temptation, we must feel that they may 
resist, or yield, as the good or evil principle prevails, or we 
have none of that fellow-feeling, which makes us sympathize 
with our kind. We look upon them as the creations of fancy, 
not the representations of beings, of like passions with our- 
selves. We speak of human nature as it now is, as it has been 
since man’s transgression. When we look back upon him, as 
he dwelt in the garden of Eden, fora brief moment, he presents 
the waveless calm of perfection, the light without shadow, 
the joy without sorrow. We cannot conceive of such a 
state of existence, for it has no analogy in this world, nor 
even in that world of restoration, where the forfeited bliss 
of Paradise is promised to the believer, for there must be 
the memory of conflicts endured, temptations overcome, and 
passions subdued. ‘There must be also the joy of progres- 
sion, the hope of still higher attainments, the prospect of 
ever increasing glory. Eternity will not change the nature 
of the soul, whose immortality is begun on earth. —— 
after still higher degrees of perfection, drawing nearer an 
nearer to the source of all excellence, whose glories eternity it- 
self will never reveal,—it will never be quiescent, never feel 
that its capacities are satisfied, for they will be ever expand- 
ing and rising, and strengthening through the countless 
ages of futurity. 

There must have been a time too, when God dwelt “alone, 
in the fearful solitude of holiness.” Before the rebel angels 
aspired to the throne of heaven, or man, or rather woman, 
tasted of the forbidden tree, holiness, like a noon-day sun, 
must have illumined the universe. We are dazzled by the 
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blaze of such a thought. Were our spirits eagle-winged 
and eagle-eyed, they would still droop and fall before its 
grandeur and effulgence. 

We fear we are becoming too discursive; but in attempt- 
ing to review a work like this, the thoughts insensibly glide 
into a thousand channels, without any volition of their own. 
The subjects are varied and unconnected, the sentiments 
detached and many of them so bold and prominent, that the 
mind is arrested at once and compelled to concentrate all 
its powers upon a single point. It must not be read likea 
history or novel, consecutively, for the images would blend 
confusedly together, like the outlines of a revolving picture. 
It should be perused slowly and at intervals, and then one 
brilliant image will softly melt into another, like the beauti- 
ful phantasmagoria of dissolving scenes,—where the pillared 
dome and stately palace, gradually are transformed to the 
vine-wreathed bower and the rural cottage; the storm-tossed 
ship to the silver swan, and the foaming ocean, to the vernal 
plain. It isa book for the traveller—whether doomed to 
the monotony of a steamboat, or the bustling loneliness of 
a hotel, he can find something in its pages to diversify the 
one and enliven the other. It may be taken up carelessly, 
to while away an idle hour, but it can never be laid care- 
lessly down. Not a page can be turned that will not excite 
deep and earnest thought, if the mind be capable of reflec- 
tion. Notasentence but may prove a spark to light upa 
long and brilliant train of ideas, leading to some great truth, 
It is a book for the rambler; he pauses, perchance, to rest 
beneath the shade of some grand, old tree, through whose 
branches the summer wind glides, whispering of mysterious 
things, and whose shadow is reflected from the stream that 
flows murmuringly at his feet. At such a moment, how 
will his soul echo the solemn, the beautiful, and impressive 
invocation, to the train of religion, which our author thus 
commences. 


an awhile, thou blessed band, be entreated, daughters of Heaven, 
e 


While the chance-met scholar of wisdom learneth your sacred names, 

He is resting a little from his toil, yet a little on the borders of earth, 

And fain would he have you his friends, to bid him glad welcome 
hereafter. 

Who among the glorious art thou, that walkest a goddess and a 
queen, 

Thy crown, ofliving stars, and a golden cross, thy sceptre ? 

Who among flowers of loveliness is she, thy seeming herald, 
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Yet she boasteth not thee nor herself, and her garments are plain in 
their neatness ; 
Wherefore is there one among the train, whose eyes are red with 
weeping, 
Yet is her open forehead beaming with the sun of eestacy ? 
And who is that blood-stained warrior, with glory sitting on his crest? 
And who that solemn sage, calm in majestic dignity ? 
* * * * 


And art thou too among the blest, mild, much injured Poetry ? 

Who quickenest with light and beauty, the leaden face of matter, 
Who, not unheard, tho’ silent, fillest earth’s gardens with music, 
And not unseen, tho’ a spirit, doth look down upon us from the stars. 
Thou hast been to me, for oil and wine, to cheer and uphold my soul, 
When wearied, battling with the surge, the stunning surge of life : 
Of thee, for well have I loved thee, of thee, may I ask in hope, 

Who, among the glorious, is she, that walketh a goddess or a queen, 
And who, that fair-haired herald, and who, that weeping saint 7 

And who, that mighty warrior, and who, that solemn gage ?” 


As the celestial train passes on, the features of Wisdom 
are recognized in that “glorious she,” of Humility, in the fair- 
haired herald, who walketh in the white robe of neatness, 
Repentance in the weeping saint, Faith in the mighty war- 
rior, the time-scarred hero, marching in the shade of his own 
blood-stained laurels, and Reason in the solemn sage, who 
followeth the footsteps of Faith, calm in majestic dignity, 
The wanderer, whose mental eye has been pursuing this 
blessed train, feels his heart burn within him. The solitude 
of nature is peopled. He sees a “lengthening troop, some 
clad in robes of triumph,” “glorified loves, graces, and scien- 
ces, and muses,” thronging around him, “children of light,” 
though earth may have soiled their robes and robbed them 
of part of their pristine glory. He lingers, till the twilight 
wraps him as with a mantle, and returns a wiser and a better 
man. 


“So that blessed train passed by him; but the vision was sealed upon 
his soul ; 

And its memory was shrined in fragrance, for the promise of the spi- 
rit was true, 2 : 

He has learned from the silent — of all creation round him, 

How beautiful their feet, that follow in that train.” 


We turn over the pages of this book, as the musician his 
leaves of music, and pause, as the spirit is tuned to notes of 
joy, or sorrow, solemnity, or praise. We are arrested uncon- 
sciously, by some sweet strain—to whieh the soul as uncon- 
sciously responds. If we cannot explain the charm that 
enthrals us, the author does most eloquently. 
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“Tell me, daughter of taste, what hath charmed thine ear in music? 

Is it the labored theme, the curious fugue or cento ; 

Nor rather the sparkles of intelligence flashing from some strange 
note 

Or the soft ’melody of sounds, far sweeter for simplicity ? 

Tell me, thou son of science, what hath filled thy mind in reading? 

Is it the volume of detail where all is orderly set down 

And they that read may run, nor need to stop to think ; 

The book carefully accurate, that counteth thee no better than a fool, 

Gorging the passive mind, with annotated notes ; 

Nor rather the half-suggested thoughts; the riddles thou mayest solve, 

The fair ideas, coyly peeping like young loves out of roses, 

The quaint arabesque conceptions, half cherub and half flower, 

The light analogy, or deep allusions, trusted to thy learning, 

The confidence implied in thy skill to unravel meaning mysteries, 

For ideas are ofttimes shy, of the close furniture of words, 

And thought wherein only is power, may be best conveyed by a sug- 
gestiong— 

The flash that lighteth up a valley, amid the dark midnight of a 


storm, 
Coineth the mind with that scene, sharper than fifty summers.” 


Is there not truth, as well as beauty in this passage? 
Does it not explain the mysterious charm of genius, which 
is felt in the lightning flashes of mind, not in its day) 
lustre? Does it not account for the solemn interest with 
which we turn to the temple in ruins, though the palace, in 
the pomp of its new-risen splendor, may tower, side by side? 
{magination loves to build up those broken walls, and fallen 
pillars, to rove amidst the scenes of other days, and people 
the solitude of time. It breathes on the damp moss, and 
dark, clinging ivy, and changes them into the festal rose 
and the bridal wreath. It treads the dim aisles of the past, 
and lights them up with its own bright lamps. 

It explains too, the mysterious charm of an unfinished 
picture. Who has not gazed with a species of enchantment 
‘on some of those masterly sketches, which the pencil of 
genius has drawn, yet never completed? Imagination takes 
up the pallet, and with a bolder touch than that of Guido, 
supplies each wanting tint, delineates each faint outline, 
beautifies and glorifies the whole. Oh! Imagination isa 
rare artist, and it is well sometimes to let her take her seat 
at the easel, and carry out some of her magnificent concep- 
tions! Never let any sacrilegeous hand dare to take up the 
pencil which departed genius has laid down. Let the last 
glorious work of South-Carolina’s gifted artist, remain as it 
is—a monument of fame, far more interesting and impressive, 
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than if death had not arrested the work, and flung his sha- 
dow over the canvas. 

There is a mark at the ninety-first page of the book. Has 
the reader paused, or only placed it there, as a token that he 
wishes to return to the same spot, to gather up some golden 
thought? The first line that arrests the eye is this: 


“Speech is the golden harvest, that followeth the flowering of thought.” 


A rich idea, which common writers would impoverish, by 
throwing itover an immense surface. Here follows another, 


which has no poverty in it: 


‘Speech is reason’s brother, and a kingly prerogative of man, 
That likeneth him to his Maker, who spake and it was done.” 


How seldom is it that man appreciates as he ought, this 
kingly prerogative! It is well sometimes to dwell on the 
dignity of the attributes, which God has given, and it may 
save them from degradation. Speech is that faculty which 
distinguishes man {from the inferior beings of creation, with- 
out which wisdom wee but as the miser’s gold, enriching 
no one but himself—and genius, as the unknown gem that 
“he dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” Reader if thou 
hast never felt the full majesty of speech, listen to the words 
of our author, who exemplifies, while he thus portrays it. 


“Come, I will tell thee of a joy, which the parasites of pleasure have 
not known, 

Though earth and air and sea have gorged all the appetites of sense. 

Behold, what fire is in his eye, what fervor on his cheek! 

That glorious burst of winged words! how bound they from his 
tongue ! 

The full expression of the mighty thought, the strong, triumphant 
argument, 

The rush of native eloquence, resistless as Niagara, 

The keen demand, the clear reply, the fine, poetic image, 

The nice analogy, the clenching fact, the metaphor bold and free, ® 

gy; g fact, P ’ 

The grasp of concentrated intellect wielding the omnipotence of truth, 

The grandeur of his speech, in his majesty of mind! 

Champion of the right,—patriot, or priest, or pleader of the innocent 
cause, 

_ whose lips the mystic bee hath pa a0 the honey of persuasion 

hose heart and tongue have been touched, as of old, by a live coal 

from the altar, 

How wide the spreading of thy peace, how deep the draught of thy 
pleasures ! 

To hold the multitude as one, breathing in measured cadence, 

A thousand men with flashing eyes, waiting upon thy will,— 


22 VOL. x1.—Nno. 21, 
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A thousand hearts kindled by thee, with consecrated fire, 

Ten flaming spiritual hecatombs offered on the mount of God; 

And now a pause, a thrilling pause,—they live but in thy words,— 

Thou hast broken the bounds of self, as the Nile at its rising, 

Thou art expanded into them, one faith, one hope, one spirit, 

They breathe but in thy breath, their minds are passive unto thine, 

Thou turnest the key of their love, bending their affections to thy 

urpose, 

And all, in sympathy with thee, tremble with tumultuous emotions, 

Verily, O man, with truth for thy theme, eloquence shall throne thee 
with archangels.” 


After this burst of inspiration upon the glory of speech, 
and the triumphs of eloquence, by a natural association, he 
turns to books, those friends that never change, incapable of 
jealousy or mistrust, those kindly listening friends, that ne. 
ver interrupt the bosom thoughts, nor speak, but when the 
soul is bent to listen; those mighty magicians, that call 
the buried past, those monarchs that rule over the ext 
ing empire of memory. 


“Oh books, ye monuments of mind, concrete wisdom of the wisest, 
Sweet solaces of daily life; proofs and results of immortality ; 
Trees yielding all fruits, whose leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions, 

Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a flaming sword; 

Gentle comrades, kind advisers; friends, comforts, treasures, 

Helps, governments, diversities of tongues; who can weigh your 
worth ? 

To walk no longer with the just, to be driven from the porch of 
science, 

To bid a long adieu to those intimate ones, poets, philosophers and 
teachers, 

To see no record of the sympathies which bind thee in communion 
with the good; 

To be thrust from the feet of him, who spake as never man spake, 

To have no avenue to heaven, but the dim aisle of superstition, 

To live as an Esquimaux in lethargy; to die, as the Mohawke, in 

e ignorance, 

Of what were life but a blank? What were death but a terror? 

What were man, but a burden to himself? What were mind ‘but 
misery ? 

Yea, let another omar burn the full library of knowledge, 

And the broad world may perish in the flames, offered in the ashes 
of its wisdom.” 


The chain of thought lengthens—the links multiply—the 
mind is bound by a golden concatenation of ideas, that will 
not let itgo. From the majesty of speech, the excellence 
of books, our author turns to writing, that divine art, by 
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which the “dead heart liveth, and the clay-cold tongue is 
eloquent.” The ancient Egyptians, by a mysterious pro- 
cess, embalmed the bodies of their dead, so that they re- 
tained the form of life, and even defrauded the earth of the 
debt, which man is doomed to pay. Cadmus did more ; he 
invented an art, by which the spirit is embalmed, its em- 
bodiment preserved in all the freshness of eternal youth, 
amidst the decay of empires and the revolutions of time. 
He has given immortality to mind on earth. He has col- 
lected its infinitesimal portions into a mighty mass, out of 
which structures are reared, whose towers and pillars are 
as imperishable as sublime. He has caught the electric 
spark of genius and it flashes upon paper, though the clouds 
ofages have rolled away. He has daguerreotyped the in- 
ner man, and the portrait which passed centuries gazed 
upon, unborn generations shall behold. In the contempla- 
tion of all this, we can admire the enthusiasm which prompt- 
ed the following lines: 
Oh! precious compensation to the dumb, to write his wants and 
wishes ; ; 
Oh dear amends to the stammering tongue, to pen his burning 
thoughts ! 
To be of the college of eloquence, through these silent symbols ; 
To pour out all the flowing mind without the toil of speech, 
To show the babbling world how it might discourse more sweetly ; 
To Pee that merchandize of words bringeth no monopoly of wis- 
om. 
To take sweet vengeance on a prating crew, for the tongues dis- 
honor, 
By the large triumph of the pen, the homage rendered to a writing. 
With such, that telegraph of mind is dearer than wealth or wisdom, 
Enabling to please without pain, to impart without humiliation.” 


There is another subject connected with these, in which 
ths author appears in all the majesty of his own conscious , 
worth, and that is authorship. He magnifies his profes- 
sion, and boldly claims for it, the honors that are its due, 
We acknowledge that the perusal of this article, filled us 
with the most axalted enthusiasm; we rejoiced that we 
se permitted to be, perchance the humblest of that “noble 

nD Re 


“Who are precious in the retrespect of memory and walk among the 
visions of hope 

Who commune with the good for everlasting, and call the wisest 
brother, 
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Whose voice has burst the silence and whose light is flung upon the 
darkness, 

Flashing jewels on a robe of black, and harmony bounding out of 
chaos, 

Who gladden empires with their wisdom, and bless to the farthest 
generation, 

Doers of illimitable good, gainers of inestimable glory.” 


“Great is the dignity of authorship—I magnify mine of. 
fice.” Thus saith Martin Farguhar Tupper, and thus should 
every one say who makes his words a link between the liv. 
ing, the dead and unborn, the past, the present, and the fu. 
ture. He is the lord of three mighty realms, and the kin 
of the earth pay homage to his dominion. But for him their 
names would be forgotton, and their memory extinct. The 
heroes of other days live only i in the pages of the historian. 
He builds up again the mouldering temple and the ruined 
city, and calls up thronging nations from the dust on which 
we tread. But for him, the past were a dreary blank, an 
abyss of annihilation, and man would still be, as it were, in 
the mere infancy of being ; and where without authorship, 
were the bright creations, the glorious idealities of the poet, 
that have thrown over life the illusions of heaven. Where 
were the blind “old man eloquent of scio,” Milton with eyes 
planted in his soul, and he, who brought a lyre, 


“Of sounds to peal through Rome’s triumphant sky,” 


whose lofty strains shook the dungeon’s walls where roe 
oppression had confined him, 


“He of the song for Salem’s shrine, 
He, of the sword and pen?” 

Where were the innumerable host of the sons of song, 
whose notes have resounded through the misty orchestres 
of antiquity, and mingled in one rich, full chorus, filling the 
world with music? Like the birds of the air, they might have 
warbled forth their melody and died, and the sound thereof, 
would be heard no more. But we forbear. It is presump- 
tion to enlarge upon a subject, upon which, such magnifi- 
cent passages have been written, as are now open before us. 
We will seleét some, which have had as thrilling influence 
on ourselves, as the clarion’s voice upon the warrior, when 
his soul pants for the battle. 


“fligh is the privilege of authorship—I purify mine office. 
Albeit earthly stains pollute it in my hands, 
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For it is to be to the world a teacher and a guide, mentor of that gay 
Telemachus ; 

Warning, comforting and helping,—a lover and a friend of man, 

Heaven’s almoner, earth’s health, patient minister of goodness, 

With kind and zealous pen, the wise religious blesseth, 

Nature’s worshipper, and neophyte of grace, rich in tender sympa- 
thies, 

With kindled soul and flashing eye the poet poureth out his heart- 
ful ; 

Priest of truth, champion of innocence, warder of the gates of praise, 

Carefully with sifting search laboreth the pale historian ; 

Error’s enemy, and acolyte of science, firm in sober argument, 

The calm philosopher marshalleth his facts, noting in his page their 
principles. 

These pour mercies upon man; and others, little less in hour, 

By cheerful wit and graphic tale refreshing the harrassed spirit. 

> * * * * * ~ 


Pure is the happiness of authorship ; I glorify mine office ; 

Albeit lightly having sipped the cups of its lower pleasures, 

Forit is to feel with a father’s heart, when he yearneth on the child 
of his affections ; 

To rejoice in a man’s own miniature world, gladdened by its rare 
arrangement. 

The poem, is it not a fabric of mind? We love what we create ; 

That choice and musical order—how pleasant is the toil of composi- 
tion ; 

Yea, when the volume of the universe was blazened out in beauty 
by its author, 

God was glad, and blessed his work ; for it was very good, 

And shall not the image of his maker be happy in his own mind’s 
doings ? 

Looking on the structure he hath reared gratefully with sweet com- 
placence, 

Shall not the Minerva of his brain, panoplied and perfect in propor- 


tion, 

Gladden the soul and give light unto the eyes of him, the travailing 
parent ? 

Go tothe sculptor and ask him of his dreams—wherefore are his 
nights so moonlit ? 

Angel faces and beautiful shapes fascinates the pale Pygmalien. 

Go tothe painter and trace his reveries,—wherelore are his days so 
sunny ? 

Choice design and skilful coloring charm the flitting hours of Parr- 
hasins. 

Even so, walking in his buoancy, intoxicate with fairy fancies, 

The young enthusiast of authorship goeth on his way rejoicing ; 

Behold—he is gallantly attended ; legions of thrilling thoughts 

Throng about the standard of his mind, and call his will their cap- 
tain ; 

Behold—his court is as a monarch’s ; ideas, and grand imaginations 

Swell, with gorgeous cavalcade, the — of his spiritual state ; 

Behold—he is delicately served, for oftentimes, in colliery calmness, 

* 
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Some mental fair Egeria smileth on her Numa’s worship ; 

Behold—he is happy ; there is gladness in his eye, and his heart ig a 
sealed fountain, 

Bounding secretly with joy unseen, and keeping down its ectacy of 
pleasures 

Yea, how dignified and worthy full of knowledge and happiness, 

Standeth in majestic independence, the self-ennobled author! 

For God hath blessed him with a mind, and cherished it in tenderness 
and purity, 

Hath taught it in the whisperings of wisdom, and added all the riches 
of content: 

Therefore leaning on his God, a pensioner for soul and body, 

His spirit is the subject of none other, calling no man master. 

* * * * + 

So then, humbly with his God, and proudly independent of his fellows, 

Walketh in pleasures multitudinous, the man ennobled by his pen; 

He hath builded up, glorious architect, a monument more durable 
than brass ; 

His children’s children shall talk of him in love, and teach their song 
his honor ; 

His dignity hath set him among princes, the universe is debtor to his 
worth, 

His privilege is blessed forever, his happiness shineth now, 

For he standeth of that grand election, each man one among a thov- 
sand, 

Whose sound is gone out into all lands, and their words to the end 
of the world.” 


But we fear that it will be considered an act of superero- 
gation, to extend our quotations and criticisms. We would 
not forestall the reader, in his perusal of the work. It must 
be read carefully and deliberately, and made a subject of 
the deepest reflection. The massy bullion of his thoughts 
must be wrought by the mind of the reader—or it may 
weigh too heavily on the imagination. 

There is a class of critics, whose motto is nihil admirare, 
who may accuse us of extravagance in our admiration, and 
of too indiscriminate commendation. But we plead guilty 
to a natural inclination to dwell on the beautiful and sublime, 
till our eyes are too dazzled to behold the minor imperfee- 
tions which may be palpable tomany. We love the blushes 
of the rose, and in their contemplation, forget it has thorns. 
It may be surrounded by weeds, but they only prove the 
luxuriance of the soil. ‘Those who are in search of faults 
may find sufficient to justify their censure. On the same 
page, that contains the beantiful image of an incarnate Deity, 
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“Crowned with a rainbow of emerald, the green memories of earth,” 
their taste may be shocked by something as repulsive as this: 


“Thus O worshipper of reason, thou hast heard the sum of the matter, 
And woe to his hairy scalp that restraineth prayer before God.” 


Here the mind involuntarily associates the idea of an 
avenging Deity, with the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the savage. In another passage he compares the soul una- 
toned, to a 

“Bison on the prairie, 
Hunted by those trooping wolves, the many sinfal yesterdays.” 


And, as if the diyine essence were not sufficiently bur- 
dened, by such a huge similitude, he adds another metaphor, 
in which he hurries it, a 


“Terrified Deucalion, flinging back the pebble in his flight, 
The pebble that must add one more to those pursuing ghosts.” 


We have thus gathered up a little dross, to show that we 
can distinguish it from the gold, but the creations of genius 
resemble those of the divine Maker, they are not alike in 
beauty and praise. Our author claims no exemption from 
human weakness. His errors are those of a Iuxuriant 
imagination and a glowing heart—his excellencies of the 
same, united to those of a lofty understanding, an enlarged 
philanthropy, and an all-pervading piety. The work might 
well have been entitled Christian Philosophy, for it might 
serve aS a text book for the theologian and be placed without 
sacrilege, by the side of the Holy Book of God. 

We dare to pronounce it the most remarkable book of the 
age, for strength and originality of thought, and richness 
and variety of expression. Sir Isaac Newton believed that 
the matter contained in this vast globe might be compressed 
in the space of a cubic inch. Were this theory applied to 
the immaterial world of mind, we might assert that our 
philosopher had reduced it to practice, and compressed a 
universe of intellect, in the narrow compass of a single vol- 
ume, 

With one short extract from its closing pages, we com- 
mend the work to the judgment of those more capable than 
ourselves, of doing justice to its merits: 


“I speak it not in arrogance of heart, but humbly as walt -oangpe 
I think it not in vanity of soul, but tenderly for gratitude— 
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God hath blessed my mind, and taught it many truths ; 
And I have echoed some to thee, in weakness, yet sincerely ; 
Yea, though ignorance and error shall have marred the lessons of 


his teaching, 
I stand in mine own Master’s praise, or fall at his reproof. 
Rebuke then if thou wilt, rebuke,—but neither hastily nor harshly ; 


Or, if thou wilt commend, be it honestly of right; I work for God 
and good.” 
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Arr. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


L—Astronomical Observations made during the year 1845, at the Na- 
tional Observatory, Washington. Under the direction of M. F. 
Maury, A.M., Lt. U. 8. Navy, Vol. 1. Published by the autho- 
rity of the Hon. Grorce Bancrorr, Secretary of the Navy. 
Washington. 1846. 


Tue work before us, one of the most valuable that has ever issued 
from the American press, is at once, an evidence of the zeal and ability 
of the gentleman who has been placed at the head of what is by cour- 
tesy called the “National Observatory,” but which Congress in its bill 
of appropriations designates as a “Depot for Charts and Instruments,” 
and a humiliating proof of the difficulty with which our government 
can be induced to patronize any thing of a scientific nature. 

As South-Carolinians we feel an honest pride in saying that the 
country is indebted more to our distinguished fellow citizen Mr. Pres- 
ton, than to any other man, for the passage of the Bill establishing a 
“Depot for Charts and Instruments,” the name under which, as we 
have already said, the “National Observatory” at Washington is com- 
pelled to pass for the purpose of receiving the appropriation, meagre as 
it is, which enables it to exist. 

The prejudices against an institution of this kind, and indeed we have 
aright to infer, against any national aid towards the improvement and 
perfection of science are so great, that ut the last session, Congress ac- 
tually refused to authorise the publication of an American Nautical Al- 
manac, leaving this strictly national work to be undertaken and carried 
through by private enterprise. And even under the surreptitous name 
ofa “Depot,” the assistants are so few and their duties so many, 
that the superintendant, ingenious as he has proved himself in making 
much out of a little, has not been able advantageously to employ the 
means of observation that his instruments can afford. 

Yet, hampered as he has been, by the parsimony and the ignorance 
of his employers, it is astonishing, in looking over this volume of “As- 
tronomical Observations,” to see how much Lieut. Maury has been 
able to accomplish. To give our readers an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on this subject, we propose briefly to recapitulate the history of 
this institution, and of the labors performed in it, the materials for 
which we in part derive from the book before us. 

Congress in the year 1842, made an appropriation of grounds and 
money, for the erection of a suitable building, to be used as a depot of 
charts and instruments for the navy. By the authority of this appro- 
priation, the building of the present observatory was commenced and 
' under the superintendeuce of Lieut. J. M. Gillis, U. 8. N., completed to- 
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1.—Astronomical Observations made during the year 1845, at the Na- 
tional Observatory, Washington. Under the direction of M. F. 
Maury, A.M., Lt. U. 8. Navy, Vol. 1. Published by the autho- 
rity of the Hon. Georce Bancrort, Secretary of the Navy. 
Washington. 1846. 


Tue work before us, one of the most valuable that has ever issued 
from the American press, is at once, an evidence of the zeal and ability 
of the gentleman who has been placed at the head of what is by cour- 
tesy called the “National Observatory,” but which Congress in its bill 
of appropriations designates as a “Depot for Charts and Instruments,” 
and a humiliating proof of the difficulty with which our government 
can be induced to patronize any thing of a scientific nature. 

As South-Carolinians we feel an honest pride in saying that the 
country is indebted more to our distinguished fellow citizen Mr. Pres- 
ton, than to any other man, for the passage of the Bill establishing a 
“Depot for Charts and Instruments,” the name under which, as we 
have already said, the “National Observatory” at Washington is com- 
pelled to pass for the purpose of receiving the appropriation, meagre as 
it is, which enables it to exist. 

The prejudices against an institution of this kind, and indeed we have 
a right to infer, against any national aid towards the improvement and 
perfection of science are so great, that ut the last session, Congress ac- 
tually refused to authorise the publication of an American Nautical Al- 
manac, leaving this strictly national work to be undertaken and carried 
through by private enterprise. And even undor the surreptitous name 
of a “Depot,” the assistants are so few and their duties so many, 
that the superintendant, ingenious as he has proved himself in making 
much out of a little, has not been able advantageously to employ the 
means of observation that his instruments can afford. 

Yet, hampered as he has been, by the parsimony and the ignorance 
of his employers, it is astonishing, in looking over this volume of “As- 
tronomica! Observations,” to see how much Lieut. Maury has been 
able to accomplish. To give our readers an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on this subject, we propose briefly to recapitulate the history of 
this institution, and of the labors performed in it, the materials for 
which we in part derive from the book before us. 

Congress in the year 1842, made an appropriation of grounds and 
money, for the erection of a suitable building, to be used as a depot of 
charts and instruments for the navy. By the authority of this appro- 
priation, the building of the present observatory was commenced and 
under the superintendeuce of Lieut. J. M. Gillis, U. 8. N., completed to- 
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wards the end of the year 1844, and furnished with a collection of mag- 
netic and astronomical instruments, selected by that gentleman. On 
the 1st October, 1844, Lieut. Maury was ordered to take charge of it 
and to remove to it al] the charts, instruments and nautical books, as 
well as the officers who were attached to the depot of charts and in- 
struments, of which he was at that time superintendant. 

These officers, who with Lieut. Maury, amounted only to eleven in 
number, were occupied at that time “in a regular series of mneteorologi- 
cal observations, in a partial series of magnetic observations, in collect- 
ing hydrographical information, and in constructing charts, in trying 
and rating chronometers, and in the purchase and supply of all nautical 
books, maps, charts and instruments required for the use of the navy.” 

The same duties are now performed at the observatory, and of course 
until there was an accession of force, which, however, has been by no 
means adequate to the objects of the institution, there were neither time 
nor assistants for the prosecution of astronomical observations. At pre- 
sent the officers engaged at the observatory consist, exclusive of Lieut. 
Maury, of six lieutenants, five passed midshipmen, three professors and 
one assistant, and yet this little band, has been enabled, notwithstand- 
ing all the discouragements of their position, to perform the important 
and laborious duties of a hydrographical office, and to publish a large 
quarto volume of astronomical observations. We do not propose to 
quote the results of any of these observations ; to the general reader, 
a recapitulation of them, would be uninteresting, and to the astronomer 
useless. But we do desire to avail ourselves of this opportunity of 
calling the attention of our national Legislature to the importance of 
fostering this institution. We hope that before the termination of the 
present session, (though we fear that our hope is illusory,) the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of this great naval and commercial empire, 
will for a time lay aside their besetting sins of speech and president 
making, and leaving the allurements of party politics, look to the ne- 
cessities of the nation, and furnish it with what it sadly needs, a legiti- 
mate, useful and liberally appointed national observatory. Such a man 
as Lieut. Maury with appropriate means would win for his country as 
well as for himself, imperishable glory in the fields of science. 





2—The Character of a Gentleman: An Address to the Students of the 
Miami University. By Francis Lieser, Professor of Political 
Economy and of History, in the South-Carolina College ; author 
of Political Ethics, &c. &c. Cincinnati. 1846. 


Tis is a well chosen and very neat address to the young gentle- 
men of Miami University. To the word “gentlemen” the Dr. does not 
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attach the English, but the American meaning. He is not “the man of 
birth,”’ but the man who is raised above the vulgar by his conduct and 
his manners. Offensive to none, civil to all, he can, on all occasions, 
restrain the gratification of his own wishes, if he sees it gives pain to 
others. Strict in adherence to his word, and to truth, and faithful 
to his slightest appointments, whilst in every instance he gives others 
their due, he expects them to be as punctually paid to him. Uneasy 
under insult, he never bullies, and never pushes a quarrel beyond 
what is absolutely necessary to his honor. In short, he is just, honora- 
ble, and moderate. A better subject could not have been selected to 
address to the consideration of young gentlemen at any College. We 
trust that it will be read and its precepts be followed by the students 
of our own college. 





3.—The Pinckney Lectures (being the second of the series,) delivered in 
St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, on the 17th June, 1846. By 
the Rev. A. Woopwarp, A.M., Rector of St. Luke’s Parish. 
Charleston: Miller & Browne. 1846. 


By the Will and Testament of Chief Justice Pinckney, a fund was 
given for the founding of a Lectureship in Charleston, and two lectures 
are delivered annually, one upon the greatness, the other, upon the 
goodness of God, the same clergyman delivering both lectures, for 
which a handsome pecuniary compliment is given. The discourse be- 
fore us is one of this series, and is worthy the exalted subject treated 
of, and highly creditable to its author. We took occasion to notice, in 
favorable terms, the previous discourse of the Rev. gentleman on the 
greatness of God, nor do we think the present one at all inferior to it 
in any respect. 





4.— Brief Memoir, explanatory of a new Trace of a Front of a Fortifi- 
cation in place of the present Bastioned Front. By Ww. H. 
Cuase, Major of Engineers. New-Orleans. 1846. 


Recent circumstances have served to develop in an unusual degree, 
the military spirit of our countrymen, and several works, treating of 
the arts of war in various of its aspects, have been published, of which 
the one before us exhibits much ingenuity and familiarity with the de- 
tails of attack and defence. It advocates a new Trace of a Front of 4 
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Fortification in place of the present bastioned Front. We have not 
space to enter into the particulars of the theory, but. would remark that 
it is obviously the result of deep reflection and much experience of the 
utter insecurity of our present modes of defence. The object of the 
writer is to suggest a projet of a Fortification, which, by rendering it 
impregnable, will give to the defence that superiority over the attack, 
which the latter has long enjoyed. Major Chase complains, that, for 
nearly two centuries, military engineering has remained stationary, and 
that in no profession where the exact sciences are required, has there 
been so little improvement ; that, during all that time, the authorities 
of Vauban and Cormontaigne, though highly exceptionable, have never 
been called in question. He maintains that the most expensive forts 
in our country are so illy constructed, that they may be easily taken 
in forty or fifty days, and insists that the honor of the country and the 
preservation of permanent peace are equally involved in the adoption 
of the system of defence which he recommends. We hope it will re- 
ceive that attention from military engineers and from Congress which 
its merits demands. 





5.—Discourse on the Life and Character of Sir Walter Raleigh. De- 
jivered by J. Morrison Harris, before the Maryland Historical 
Society, May 19, 1846, being the third Annual Address to that 
Association. Baltimore. 1846. 


Dvrine the last three years the Maryland Historical Society has put 
forth various productions connected with the history of our country, 
and the lives of distinguished individuals which have reflected credit 
on the talents and industry of their authors and upon our native litera~ 
ture. Mr. Harris’ discourse is a beautiful tribute to the memory of one 
of the most gallant and remarkable men that has appeared in modern 


times. 





6.—Light in the Dwelling ; or a’ Harmony of the Four Gospels, with very 
short and simple Remarks, adapted to reading at Family Prayers, 
and arranged in 365 Sections, for every day in the year. By the 
author of “The Peep of Day,” &c. 8vo. New-York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Licat in the Dwelling ! nct material, but spiritual light, removing the 
dark shadows of sin from their resting-place in the soul. Where shall 
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we find this light save in the word of him who was himself the “light 
of the world.” 

The book before us draws illumination entirely from the sacred 
volume. Commencing on the first day of January with the sublime 
description of the Word in the Gospel of John, each day furnishes, as 
its subject, a portion of the life of our Savior, which is commented on 
with a liberal spirit, which will not confine the use of this work exclu- 
sively to one portion of the church. It constitutes, as the title professes 
it to be, a Harmony of the four Gospels, accompanied by a devotional 
commentary. 

There is one feature of this book that has exceedingly pleased us. 
At the end of the lesson for each day is a reference to a portion of 
Scripture to be read in the evening. The taste and tact with which the 
author has adapted these Scripture lessons to the subject of the morn- 
ing’s exercise is commendable, as will appear from avery few which w 
select at random in turning over the pages. 

Mark 6.—Christ prepares his disciples for persecution—Scripture 
lesson, Dan. vi., den of lions. 7th.—He explains the spiritual nature 
of the law—Scripture lesson, Gen. iv. Cain and Abel. 8th.—He for- 
bids irreverent swearing—NScripture lesson, Heb. vi., the oath of God, 
&e. &e. . 

But we must refrain We cannot however close this brief notice, 
without cordially commending “Light in the Dwelling” to every person 
who observes the Christian custom of family worship. 





7.— War Steamers. Report of the Committee on Naval Affairs, submit- 
ted by the Hon. Tuomas Butter Kine, its chairman. May 20th, 
1846. Washington: 1846. 


Tre subject embraced in this report is of too much importance to be 
passed over with a brief and cursory notice. To say that it is drawn 
up with the ability which distinguishes all the efforts of its distinguished 
author and particularly his efforts in reference to the Navy—a subject 
with the whole details of which he is especially familiar,—would be 
only ordinary praise. Weallude tothe report simply for the purpose of 
soliciting from some one of our correspondents, competent to the task, 
a thorough review of this able document. It is high time that the 
expediency of introducing war steamers into our Navy should be fully 
discussed. 
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8.—Solace for Bereaved Parents; or Infants die to live. With an His- 
torical Account of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Suytu, D. D. New-York: Robert Carter. 1846. 


Tus work, like all the productions of its indefatigable author, exhibits 
industry, learning and scholarship. Parents who are so unfortunate as 
to lose their children in infancy, may derive much consolation from its 
pages. It is the only American work on the future condition of infants 
that we have seen, and we are gratified that so liberal, humane and 
truly Christian a production should have emanated from the pen of a 
Charleston clergyman. 


9.—Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, California, New-Mexico, 
Texas, and Grand Prairies; or, Noles by the Way during an 
Excursion of three years, with a Description of the Countries 
passed through. By a New-Encranper. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1846. 


Tue West,—“the far West”— is a region, which, like the blue vault 
of heaven, recedes from us, the more we strive to approach it. To us 
of the Atlantic, it is found beyond the Alleghany ridge ; the people liv- 
ing in the States which are watered by the Ohio, look for it on the other 
side of the Mississippi, while the hardy huntsman of the prairies, sees 
it spreading out on the shores of the Pacific. But wherever it is placed, 
it is deemed by all, an “el dorado,” abounding in wealth which scarce- 
ly asks for labor to obtain it. Just at this moment, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia seem to be looked upon as a sort of Promised Land, which the 
mighty summits of the Rocky Mountains overlook like another Pisgah, 
and to these rich lands our adventurous Anglo-American race are di- 
recting their pilgrimage, in the hope of finding the milk and” honey 
with which they are supposed to fow. Many, too, of the military trans- 
actions of the war in which we are engaged with a neighboring repub- 
lic, have their seat in these western wilds, and hence, at this particular 
juncture of our affairs, every thing relating to the countries, included 
in the title of the work which forms the caption of this article, teems 
with engrossing interest. An ordinary, or even a very dry book, which 
should purport to give a faithful account, derived from personal expe- 
rience of any one of them, (if indeed anything on this subject could 
be considered dry,) would be very apt to be read with avidity by the 
public. A book, therefore, which is made up of the recital of stirring 
adventures in all of them, encountered and related by one filled with 
the true spirit of adventure, and possessing, as he himself says, “an 
innate curiosity and fondness for things strange and new,” and who, 
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withal is intelligent enough to convey his impressions to his readers 
in a pleasant and colloquial style, cannot fail to attract attention. 

“Love of adventure,” says the author, in speaking of the objects 
which induced him to undergo the various dangers and disagremens 
of these journeys, “was the great prompter, while an enfeebled state 
of health sensively admonished me to seek in other parts, that invigo~ 
rating air and climate denied by the diseased atmosphere of a populous 
country. I also wished to acquaint myself with the geography of those 
comparatively unexplored regions—their geological character, curiosi- 
ties, resources and natural advantages, together with their real condi- 
tion, present inhabitants, inducements to emigrants, and most favorable 
localities for settlements to enable me to speak from personal know- 
ledge upon subjects so interesting to the public mind, at the present 
time, as are the above.” 

Both these desirable objects, of improving health and augmenting 
knowledge, were, we presume, attained ; the first, because no man 
could pass through the many “hair breadth ’scapes,” or endure the 
hardships of hunger, thirst and cold, which were the lot of our author 
during his peregrinations, without either making or breaking a consti- 
tution, and the second, because we have really found in these pages 
abundant evidences that the author had acquired an intimate acquain- 
tance with the peculiarities of the various regions through which he 
passed. 

We scarcely think that we will be making an unacceptable offering 
to such of our readers, as may not have chanced to see this book, if 
we offer them, like a brick from the building, a brief specimen of our 
author’s descriptive powers, especially as we have selected for this pur- 
pose a portion of his remarks on New-Mexico, a country, which, through 
the kindness of Gen. Kearney has become, at least for a time, a part 
of our glorious Union... It may be worth the few minutes occupied in 
the perusal of the following extract, to learn the character of our new 
fellow citizens. 

“There are no people on the continent of America, whether civilized 
or uncivilized, with one or two exceptions, more miserable in condition 
ordespicable in morals than the mongrel race inhabiting New Mexico. 
In saying this, I deal in generalities ; but were I to particularize, the 
observation would hold good in a large majority of cases. 

“Next to the squalid appearance of its inhabitants, the first thing that 
arrests the attention of the traveller on entering a Mexican settlement, 
is the uninviting mud walls that form the rude hovels which constitute 
its dwellings. 

“These are one story high and built, of adobies, with small windows, 
(like the portsholes of a fortification,) generally without glass. The 
entrance is by an opening in the side, very low, and frequently unpro- 
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tected by a door. The roof is a terrace of sod, reposing upon a layer 
of small logs, affording but poor protection from the weather. 

“The interior presents an aspect quite as forbidding ;—the floors are 
simply the naked ground,—chairs and tables are arti¢les rarely met 
with. In case of an extra room, it is partitioned off by a thin wall of 
mud, communicating with its neighbor through a small window-shaped 
aperture, and serves the double purpose of a chamber and store-house. 

“A few rags, tattered blankets, or old robes, furnish beds for its inmates, 
who, at nightfall, stow themselves away promiscuously upon the ground 
or in narrow bins, and snooze their rounds despite the swarms of Roxious 
vermin that infest them, (companions from which they are seldom free, 
whether sleeping or waking,—and afford them, perhaps, in greater num- 
ber and variety of species than any other known people.) 

“But, before the picture is complete, we must be indulged in a brief 
sketch of their kitchen economy. 

“Knives, forks, spoons, and plates, seldom grace the board of a Mexican 
in common circumstances. A single pot of earth, a knife, two or three 
trenchers, and as many water-gourds, constitute almost the entire kitchen 
furniture of the lower classes ; a kind of gruel (éolle) made by stirring 
a few handfuls of flour into boiling water or milk, is their principle 
subsistence. 

“Meat finds no place upon their larder,—it being an article too costly 
for ordinary food, as the sheep and cattle of the country are owned by 
the wealthy, and by their exorbitant demands placed beyond the means 
of the commoner. Wood too, being two rials (25 cents) per mule load, 
is seldom used in the large towns for other than culinary purposes. 

“During the winter months, these filthy wretches are seen, day after 
day, basking at the sunny side of their huts, and bestowing upon each 
other certain friendly offices connected with the head, wherein the 
swarming populace of the pericranium are had in alternate requisition. 

“The entire business of the country is in the hands of the rich, upon 
whom the laboring classes are mainly dependent for support ; and, as a 
natural consequence, the rich know no end to their treasures, nor the 
poor to their poverty. 

“The common laborer obtains only from four to six dollars per month, 
out cf which he must feed and clothe himself. In case he runs*in debt 
beyond his means, he is necessitated by law to serve for the required 
amount, at two dollars per month ;—thus, once in debt, it is almost im- 
possible ever to extricate himself. 

“But a thing adding still further to his load of misfortunes is the high 
price set upon the necessaries and comforts of life. This ranges as fol- 
lows: coffee, from 37} to 50 cts. per |b.; sugar, from 18 to 25 cts. per 
do.; calico, from 25 cts. to $1 per yd.; domestics, 25 to 50 cts.; broad- 
cloths, from $10 to $20, and every thing else in proportion. 

“Under such circumstances, it is scarcely marvellous that we find the 
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Mexican in his present low state of degradation. 

“Having faintly depicted the real condition of a large majority of the 
degenerate inhabitants of New Mexico, it will be expected of mé to say 
something of their intelligence and morality; and here a still more 
revolting task awaits my effort. 

“Intelligence is confined almost exclusively to the higher classes, and 
the poor ‘palavro’ comes in for a very diminutive share. 

“Education is entirely controlled by the priests, who make use of 
their utmost endeavors to entangle the minds of their pupils in the 
meshes of superstition and bigotry. The result of this may be plainly 
stated in a few words: 

“Superstition and bigotry are universal,—all, both old and young, being 
tied down to the disgusting formalities of a religion that manifests itself 
in little else than senseless parade and unmeaning ceremony,—while 
a large majority can neither read nor write. 

“These conservators of intelligence and morals are often as sadly 
deficient in either as those they assume to teach. Gambling, swearing, 
drinking, Sabbath-breaking, and sundry other vices, are the too frequent 
concomitants of their practice ;—under such instructors, who can fail 
to foresee the attendant train of evils? The abject condition of the 
people favors the impress of unsound instruction and deteriorating ex- 
ample, reducing public morals to a very low ebb. 

“Property and life are alike unsafe, and a large proportion of the 
whole community are little other than thieves and robbers. Profanity 
is their common language. In their honesty, integrity, and good faith, 
as a general thing, no reliance should be placed. They are atall times 
ready to betray their trust whenever a sufficient inducement is pre- 
sented. 

“With the present of a few dollars, witnesses may be readily obtained 
to swear to any thing; amd a like bonus placed in the hands of the 
Alcaldi will generally secure the required judgment, however much at 
variance with the true merits of the cause. 

“Thus, justice becomes a mere mockery, and crime stalks forth at 
noon-day, unawed by fear of punishment; and unrebuked by public 
opinion and practice. 

“But fear, in most cases, exercises a far more controlling influence 
over them than either gratitude or favor. They may be ranked with 
the few exceptions in the family of man who cannot endure good treat- 
ment. ‘To manage them successfully, they must needs be held in con- 
tinual restraint, and kept in their place by force, if necessary,—else 
they will become haughty and insolent. 

“As servants, they are excellent, when properly trained, but are worse 
than useless if left to themselves. 

“In regard to the Mexican women, it would be unfair to include them 
in the preceding summary. 
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“The ladies present a striking contrast to their countrynen in general 
character, other than morals. They are kind and affectionate in their 
disposition, mild and affable in their deportment, and ever ready to 
administer to the necessities of others. But, on the score of virtue 
and common chastity, they are sadly deficient; while ignorance and 
superstition are equally predominant. 

“One of the prime causes in producing this deplorable state of things 
may be attributed to that government policy which confines the circu- 
lating medium of the country within too narrow limits, and thus throws 
the entire business of the country into the hands of the capitalist. 

“A policy like this must ever give to the rich the moneyed power, 
while it drains from the pockets of the poor man and places him at the 
mercy of haughty lordlings, who, taking advantage of his necessity, 
grant him but the scanty pittance for his services they in tender com- 
passion see fit to bestow. 

“The higher classes have thus attained the supreme control, and the 
commoners must continue to cringe and bow to their will. In this 
manner the latter have, by degrees, lost all ambition and self-respect,— 
and, in degradation, are only equalled by their effeminacy. 

“Possessed of little moral restraint, and interested in nothing but the 
demands of present want, they abandon themselves to vice, and prey 
upon one another and those around them. 

“Acting upon this principle, that ‘necessity knows no law,’ they know 
no law for necessity, and help themselves without compunction to what- 
ever chance throws in their way. 

“To this we may also look for a reason why the entire country is so 
infested with banded robbers, that scour it continually in quest of 
plunder. Mankind are naturally vicious ; and, when necessity drives 
them to wrong for the procurement of a bare subsistence, they are not 
slow to become adepts in the practice of evil.’—Page 174-7. 

Doubtless an annexation of these people to our free and enlightened 
government, would be tothem aconsummation devoutly to be wished, but 
that the intermixture of such ingredients would tend materially, to im- 
prove the purity and excellence of our own institutions, which they neither 
have intelligence to appreciate, nor moral honesty enough to uphold, is a 
question which the perusal of the above extract will enable our readers 
to determine as well as ourselves. It will, at the same time, afford a 
fair example of the manner in which our author has performed the task 
of writing a book of travels, which we do not hesitate to say, he has 
fully and ably accomplished. 

His style, not in every respect chaste and scholarlike, is, however, 
just of that colloquial character which suits a book of this description 
his descriptions of adventures are numerous,—sometimes amusing, and 
sometimes exciting, —while, withal, his volume contains what he him- 
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self would be apt to call “a plentiful sprinkling” of valuable informa- 
tion on the natural history, geology, aud commercial character of the 
countries through which he passed. 


10.—Encyclopedia Americana ; Supplementary volume. A Popular Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, Politics and Bio- 
graphy, Vol. XIV. Edited by Henry Veruaxe, L.L.D.,, Vice- 
Provost and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Penne 
sylvania, &c. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 


FourRTEEN years ago, the “Encyclopedia Americana,” a work based on 
the celebrated “Conversations-Lexikon” of the ¢ rermans, appeared before 
the American public. Since that period, it has gone through nine edi- 
tions, which fact is the best testimony of the merit of the work and of 
its due appreciation by the scholars for whom it was prepared a3 a book 
of reference. But a book of this peculiar character requires constant 
revisions of, and continued additions to its subject matter. The mate- 
tials of history and biography are every day accumulating, geography 
is ever Varying in its local details, and in this age of inventions and 
improvements, no science can be expected to remain stationary. Old 
and long established principles have given place to new ones, and what 
ten years ago was believed to be true, is now found to be false. Hence 
there was a necessity to provide either by the publication of an extire- 
ly new work, or by the addition of a supplerrentary volume for these 
required alterations, additions and improvements. The latter has been 
adopted, and the task of “posting up” accomplished by the learned edi- 
tor with great fidelity. 


11 The Kingdom of Christ ; or Hints re specting the Principles, Consti- 
tution, and Ordinances of the Catholic Church. By Frepenicx 
Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Guy's Hospital, and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and History in King’s College, 
London. From the second London edition. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway.—1848. 8vo. 


Tuts book ought to have had an earlier notice from us, but though 
we have postponed all criticism upon it, we have no intention of nés 
glecting it. Right or wrong, it is one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the age, and shall receive, at our hands, that careful considerae 
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tion which it well merits. It may be regarded as the Protestant coun- 
terpart to Méhlers Symbolism. The recent movements in the Evangeli- 
cal Churches abroad, give it particular significance and importance. It 
is in some respects an anticipation of that very devout imagination, but- 
most shallow humbug—the christian union,—which is attracting so 
much attention every where. As soon ag space and time may permit, » 
we design to expose the utter fallacy of those principles on which that 
project is founded, and shall then examine with our’utmost care the 
tendencies and import of the present work. The delay will not be 


long. -H 


ERRATA. 


In Article II, page 63, 5th line from the bottom, for “compounding,” 
read “confounding.” 

Page 64, about the middle, for, “are fit for. They do,” read, “are fit 
for, if they do.”"—Same page, 7th line from bottom, for “proviso,” read 
“process.’’—Same page, 2d line from bottom, “entirely called,” read “ac- 
tively called.” 

Page 70. Ist line, for “divided from testimony,” read “derived from 
testimony.” 

Page 71, for “possible be attained,” read “possibly be attained.” 

Page 72, 7th line from bottom, for “our determination,” read “one 


determination.” 
Page 77, 2d line from top, for “no motion could,” read “no motive 


could.” 

In Article VIL, page 170, 14th line from the bottom, for “remain as 
inscrutable,” read, “remain as immutable.” 

Page 177, 11th line from the bottom, for “fortify his conclusions,” 
read, “fortify their conclusions.” 

Page 187, 10th line from the top, for “longer portion,” read “larger 


portion.” 
The quotation at page 198, from Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, 
should have been printed as poetry,—thus : 
“The death-bed of the just 
Is it his death-bed? No; it is his shrine; 
Behold him there just rising to a God.” 


Page 194, 9th line from top, for “complete the same,” read, “complete 
the sense.”” Same page, 11th line from bottom, for “I have told ‘kat,” 
read, “I have told you that.” 














